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BOOST FOR YEN AS RULING LIBERAL DEMOCRATS HINT THEY MAY SEEK PERMANENT TAX CUTS 


More action may be 
needed on Japanese 
reforms says Clinton 


By Stephen Fitter and John Rkkflng 

In Hong Kong 

and GBHan Tett In Tokyo 


President Bill Clinton yesterday 
gave bis backing to Japan's 
financial sector reforms, but said 
further action could be needed to 
restore investors* confidence in 
the Japanese economy. 

“What the markets are waiting 
for now is some action and a 
sense that if the implementation 
Is not enough then more will be 
done,” said Mr Clinton, speaking 
in Hong Kong on the final day of 
his nine-day trip to China, “There 
Is a limit to what we can do until 
they do the things they have to. 
But I think after their [upper 
house] elections [on July 12] we 
may see a little more movement 
there." 

The yen strengthened yester- 
day in Tokyo on new hints that 
Japan's ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic party was considering 


Introducing tax cuts. The rally 
was triggered by a comment from 
Ryu taro Haahimoto, Japan’s 
prime minister, caning for "per- 
manent tax system" reform. This 
was interpreted by some traders 
as a sign that he was seeking 
permanent tax cuts, In addition 
to Y2,000bn ($l4Sbn) of tempo- 
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rary tax cuts introduced in April 
Mr Clinton cited Japan as the 
key to Aslan recovery, and 
described this week's reforms - 
which Included plans for. a. 
“bridge bank" to wind up failed 
haniro - as “potentially quite sig- 
nificant". 

But he warned that the US had 
limited ability to absorb imports 
from the region. 


In his moat extensive com- 
ments on the Asian cri- 

sis, Mr Clinton said increased 
political participation was a con- 
dition for, rather than an 
obstruction to, economic develop- 
ment Countries would enjoy true 
and lasting prosperity only when 
"governments are open, honest, 
and fair in their practices, and 
when they regulate and supervise 
financial markets rather than 
direct them". 

He said: “Too many booming 
economies, too many new sky- 
scrapers now vacant and in 
default were built an shaky foun- 
dations of cronyism, corruption, 
and over-extending credit, under- 
mining the confidence of inves- 
tors with sudden, swift and 
severe consequences.” 

Restoring stability and growth 
would not be easy. "The steps 
required will be particularly 
unpopular and will take courage. 
But theUnited States will do all 



King of Minsk 
sets sights on a 
grander crown 


By Ctartos Omr In Mfa* 


ftaektant Cinton wins farawefl to Hong Kong rasktonti yesterday Reuters 


we can to help any Asian govern- 
ment willing to work itself back 
to financial health.’' be said. 

With concerns increasing about 
the broader impact of the Asian 
crisis, Mr Clinton underlined the 
importance to the US of defusing 
the crisis. 

“As we've seen in recent 
mouths, when markets tremble 
In Tokyo or Hong Kong they 


cause tremors around the world." 

Despite disappointment over 
resistance to market liberalisa- 
tion, he saw scope for progress 
on allowing China's entry to the 
World Trade Organisation. "I 
have an idea about how we may 
be able to go back home, put our 
heads together and come up with 
a proposal or two that will enable 
us to push forward," he said. 


Brussels opens way for BA-American Airlines link 


By Mkfaaal SkapMaTt 


The European Commission has 
made substantial compromises 
on its conditions tor approving 
the British Airwa y s-Am eri can 
Airlines alliance and now expects 
the planned link-up to go ahead. 

Clearance of the deal would 
allow BA and American to begin 
constructing the world’s most 
powerful aviation alliance. 

Karel Van Mart, the European 
Union competition commissioner, 
is expected to announce on 


Wednesday. tbaftte^ 
will ! have to relinquish 220 
weekly take-off and landtag slots 
at London's Heathrow airport 
com pa red with the 360 Kioto he 
originally demanded and the 196 
slots the atritaeo indicated they 
could live with. Mr Van Miert is 
expected to recommend rival atr- 
Hnea be given an additional 40 to 
60 weekly Slots at London's Oat 
wick airport. 

The alliance now has to be 
approved by the UK Department 
of Trade and Industry, which, 
Brussels concedes, has the final 


say over the issue in Europe; 
based on its advice. Brussels offi- 
cials say the DTI has been kept 
folly informed of the Commis- 
sion’s proposals. The deal has to 
have approval of the US authori- 
ties whose verdict is expected in 
the autumn. 

Approval by regulatory author- 
ities an both sides of the Atlantic 
would pave tbe way for BA and 
American to pursue their aim of 
linking with Japan Airlines, 
Qantas of Australia, Canadian 
Airlines, Iberia of Spain and pos- 
sibly Cathay Pacific, , the Hong 


Kong-based airline, to challenge 
the six-carrier Star Alliance, led 
by United Airlines of the US and 
Lufthansa of Germany. 

BA and American are known to 
be concerned about other aspects 
of tbe Commission’s proposals, 
such aa the tirafag of the slots 
handover, but Brussels officials 
argue they have gone a long way 
towards meeting the airlines’ 
demands an these Issues. 

Although - the Commission 
wants the slots to be handed over 
immediately, it accepts that 
Heathrow win need time to make 


the necessary arrangements. “In 
practice, it wfB not happen over- 
night," one official said. 

The Commission will also rec- 
ommend BA and American Until 
their flights from Heathrow to 
Chicago, Dallas and Miami. How- 
ever, Brussels has decided this 
limitation should apply for six 
months rather than tbe two years 
originally proposed. This means 
rivals will be cautious about 
starting competing services. 
“They know that BA can come 
back in six months and flood the 
market,” the official said. 


To the thump and blare of 
marching bands, Belarus’ Inde- 
pendence Day parade ploughed 
through Minsk yesterday com- 
plete with tanks, rocket trucks, 
goose-stepping paratroopers. In- 
line skaters, athletes pretending 
to play ping-pong, mid ranks of 
children with model airplanes. 

The event was a chance for 
Alexander Lukashenko, the coun- 
try's stem, mustachioed presi- 
dent. to show off his country's 
march bads to Soviet-style com- 
munism. But thin was a showcase 
with few spectators. 

No one was permitted within a 
block's radius of the festivities 
without a special pass. The 
parade route was nearly barren 
of onlookers, while crowds 
thronged the back streets trying 
to catch a glimpse of the event. 

“You can watch tbe parade on 
television.” said a policeman. 
“We have orders from the top not 
to let anyone in." 

The parade and its stage- 
management were vintage 
Lukashenko. A former collective 
farm boss, he ran for president In 
1994 on a platform of restoration 
of Soviet virtues and won a 
resounding victory. 

Last month he improved his 
Image among supporters by tak- 
ing over the residences or several 
western ambassadors, who 
promptly left the country to 
protest. 

Many western diplomats 
believe the crisis was to Act a 
tactic to bolster Mr Lukashenko's 
popularity In Belarus and in 
neighbouring Russia. Some say 
be has (me eye on a bid far the 
Russian presidency in 2000. 

"He doesn't want to be king of 
Minsk forever, he has bigger 
aims," said a western European 
diplomat. “While weak Boris 
Yeltsin is begging on his knees 
for a few dollars, strong Lukash- 


enko is throwing out the western 
ambassadors. If this is a policy, It 
has been successful." 

Since taking power, Mr 
Lukashenko has cracked down 
on dissent, changed the constitu- 
tion to increase Us powers, and 
begun re-nationalisation. Last 
year, he even changed Indepen- 
dence Day itself from July 27 - 
marking tbe declaration of Bela- 
russian sovereignty from the 
Soviet Union to 1991 - to July 2, 
the anniversary of the with- 
drawal of German soldiers from 
Minsk in the second world war. 

His hope is that this “Belarus- 
sian model" appeals not just to 
Belarussians, but to Russians as 
well. Part of Us programme for 
Belarus Is the eventual reunifica- 
tion of his country with Russia. 
Though real unity is a long way 
off, analysts are nearly unani- 
mous in their view that Mr 
Lukashenko sees a role for him- 
self in Russian politics. 

To help his bid he is building 
his bridges with the old Russia of 
the communist opposition and 
“red governors" of many of Rus- 
sia's regions. 

The problem - according to 
Valery Karbalevich, a political 
analyst at tbe Minsk-based 
National Centre for East West 
Strategic Initiatives - is that 
"Russia may well want to inte- 
grate with Belarus, but they 
don’t want to integrate with 
Lukashenko". 

And although Mr Lukashenko 
is said to enjoy a relatively high 
approval rating of 40 per cent at 
borne, there was little evidence of 
this in Minsk yesterday. 

Crowds of people turned away 
from the parade grumbled that it 
was “typical for this govern- 
ment”. As Irina and Olga, two 
women peering at tbe parade yes- 
terday from a police cordon, put 
It: “If we had to choose, we would 
prefer to be in Europe than to the 
Soviet Union." 


News General 


Malaysia may seek IMF aid 

Dr Mahathir Mohamad, the Malayalan prime minister, bald the country 
might bo forced to seek aid from the International Monetivy Fund, back- 
tracking on aofier vows never to accept IMF assistance. Dr Mahathir's 
comments reflected a new-found awareness of the depths of Malaysia's 
economic problems. Page 3 

CUnton calls for Ulster march agreement 

Northern Ireland was bracing itself for a violent confrontation over this 
weekend’s Orange Order parade In Portadown, as Bffl Clinton, US presi- 
dent added hta voice to those oaHbig for a last minute agreement 
between protestent marchers and tooal Catholic resktento. Page* 

Disney fends off cartoon competition 

Mulan Disney’s West animated feature, (g ahowfog signs of booking the 
downward trend In ticket sales lhat has dogged lie cartoons since JM- 
fray Katzanberg left tor Dreamworks, Na partnership wMi 1 Stevan Spiel- 
berg and David Geffen. Mulan has arrived wWi a heroine'* timing: the 
first waves of competitive pressure from Warner and Fbk|tove passed to 
ffttte effect, but Disney faces a sterner test from Dreamworks. Page 7 

UK preserftes evidence-based medicine 

For the 50tti bfcthday erf Britain's National Hearth Sarvtee. tha L/K govertv 

should conoGrtfrate on providing treatments that wdrtt Thpy should 
favour cbat-effaoHve and proven remedies w costly ihd unprewan 
ones. This notion - known In the jargon ae evidence-based mecSdne-rte 
the Big Idea In world hearth today. P*fl» • 
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Nows Business 


Shell pulls out of Rosneft bid 

Royal Dutch/Sbefi has wtttxfrawn from the bidding tor Rosneft, the last 
big Russian oil company to be privatised. In a move that could herald the 
faNure of an already troubled sale. The Anglo-Dutch oD group said K 
could hot jdstfiy making a bid given the ‘depressed outlook’ for erode ofl 
prices. Paige ikt Tax cWef Jobw assault on Gazprom, Page 2 

‘No difficulties 1 for Docklands project 

The developers of Canary Riverside in London’s Docklands moved to 
quart speculation that the project, fended primarily by Singaporeans, hod 
run Into trouble. Ong Bang Seng, managing director of Hotel Properties, 
the Singapore company that has Just cut Us stake from SO per, cent to 30 
per cent, said the participation of Pkfamco, a Singapore government 
body, meant the project faced no financial (ffificUitlea. Page 22 

Pulp and paper consolidation intensifies 

The cross-border consolidation of the pulp and paper Industry Intensified 
When Norsk Stag, the Norwegian forestry gna$>, it was In ta&s with 

Abttfof-Conaofldatad ot Canada, the world’s largest newsprint producer, 
over a Joint venture wfffi Hensol Paper of South Korea. At the same time, 
UPM-Kymmena, Europe’s second largest paper group, la pursuing acqui- 
sition targets In the US pubtication paper market Page 23 

European markets hit new highs In slow trading 

European stock markets set further record 
mgttt on a c^y 1 marked by quiet trading 
because of tha dome of New Yak ter the 

Independence day waekand. Amsterdam. 

Frankfort, Paris and Zurich all readied clos- 
ing highs. Investors continued to take con- 
tort from the.pfarftad Japanese reforms 
announced ea lifer hi the weak. World 
stocks, Page SO; London stocks, pegs 17 

Ubeitv blames Aslan crisis fetf loss 

Liberty, upmarket London-baaed depart^** store, blamed Asian turmoil 
and-inadequate msnagsment for pre-tax fosses of (SIS m); There 

was strong criticism for the ousted mwtaflement, who toft Liberty with a 
cast of sales of 43 per cent turnover. Page 22 
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OT MM the PT web she provides updated news and 
an reribm archive , of bade articles at http^/wwwJT.com 
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Akhoqgh tt’s the the *hh ofjuly; independence 
Day, that's not the only-reason we're celebrating 
at Fidelity. It's because we've woo the prestigious 
Riaitos Awards compiled bytempest Consultants, 
to four extensive surveys, covering some of die 
werid's iatgesi nralmtxriipanleswne asked nbkh 
fond manager best understood their businesses. 
Fidelity scored the most In all four areas. 
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Great for us, then. But, equally, great for our 
Investors Because muwnacfMiroim.7Mn 

maids kr re should 0800414171 

mean rewards for 

you. Telephone now, or as it your 1FA for derails 
ofotirPERt. 

And bud out bow Fidelity can raise your 
standard of investing. 
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GAS MONOPOLY RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT'S TAX-RAJSIM3 INITIATIVES IN TENDED TO IMPRESS INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

T ax chief joins assault on Gazprom 



NEWS DIGEST 


ty Join HmmMB fei Moscow 

Boris Fyodorov, head of 
Russia’s tax service, yester- 
day said It was a “complete 
outrage” that Gazprom had 
been, able to evade its taxes 

for so long, but the giant gas 
monopoly would now be 
taught that “nobody Is above 
the state". 

“If somebody does not pay 
his taxes aO the measures 
under the law win be taken 
against them." be said. 
“First, sanctions will be 
Imposed on these enter* 
prises’ bank accounts, then 


assets will be frozen, and 
finally bankruptcy proce- 
dures will follow. 

"Every enterprise, regard- 
less of whether it Is called 
Gazprom or Albatross Coop- 
erative. will receive the 
same treatment" 

Hfs comments came a day 
after the government threat- 
ened to freeze Gazprom’s 
assets, forcing it to increase 
tax payments to Rbs4bn 
($645m) a month. 

The government's blunt 
message was amplified by 
Sergei Kiriyenko, the prime 
minster. 


“Taxes In the country 
must be paid by everybody. 
If this is not done volun- 
tarily then methods of coer- 
cion will be used, methods 
of state coercion." he 
said. 

To ram the point home, 
President Boils Yeltsin met 
Rem Vyakhirev, Gazprom’s 

chairman , tolling him: "Ga Zr 

prom should break the 
vicious circle of non-pay- 
ments. 

The government’s tax-rais- 
ing assault is clearly 
intended to impress the 
International Monetary 


Fund, which is considering 
whether to support Russia 
with an additional loan. The 
government’s cause was fur- 
ther bolstered when parlia- 
ment approved the main ele- 
ments of a critical new tax 
code, which is designed to 
lower tax cates and broaden 
the tax base. 

But investors, who have : 
watched the Russian stock 
market plummet 64 per cent 
this year, are sceptical that 
the government pan deliver 
on its promises. “The gov- 
ernment has to show that 
the tax code is workable and 


that the measures It baa 
♦akAn against Gazprom are- 
not just theatrics for the 
IMF," said one fund man- 
ager. 

The government’s finan- 
cial problems were exacer- 
bated when Royal Dutch/ 
Shell, the Anglo-Dutch. oil 
company, said it would not- 
partLdpate In foe privatisa- 
tion <rf Rosneft, the last big 
state-owned oil company. 
Shell had been part of a con- 
sortium, fnrimHng Gazprom 
and Lukoil, considered the 
most fik^MjKar Jor.'Rw- 
neft, whlch/is fo 


■ tinned at a minimum price of 
$L6hn- - 

", j Rmarfan unalminmn, who 

have ' not been pafo ~ far 
months, also resumed, theta- 
blockade of the Trans-Si- 
berian railway yesterday 
before being removed hy 
Interior Ministry forces. 

Mr Fyodorov said he was 
pursuing similarly tough 
action against DBS, foe elec- 
tricity -company. which is 
run hy Anatoly Chubais, 
Russia’s chief negotiator 
with the IMF, as well as 
many, other big corporate tax 
debtors. 


Euro ‘to speed French financial 



By Robert Graham aed 
Mm Jack In Paris 


Introduction of the European 
single currency, the euro, 
will accelerate restructuring 
in France's financial sector, 
according to Marc Vtenot. 
chairman of the bank 
Socteti G£neraJ& 

At the annual conference 
this weds of Paris Europlace, 
a lobby group for reform of 
the French financial sector, 
Mr Vtenot, who heads the 
organisation, predicted that 
there would be just three of 


the five large French banks 
left within two years. 

At the same conference 
Dominique Strauss-Kahn, 
economics, finance and 
industry minister, said foe 
country’s committee on the 
euro was recommending a 
rapid transition period for 
the introduction of bank 
notes and coins in 2002. 

The EU envisages a six- 
month maximum transition 
time, but the euro committee 
prefers a quick switch to foe 
single currency - in six to 10 
weeks after January 1 2002. 


If adopted, foe committee’s 
recommendation would 
entail a complicated logisti- 
cal operation distributing 
the new currency around the 
country before January l 
2002. The EU and new Euro- 
pean Central Bank have not 
considered such an option 
but are, instead, working on 
the basis that coins and 
notes wifi be di stri b ute d on 
or around January L 
Economic and monetary 
union starts officially on 
January 1, 1998, but notes 
and oozns w£Q be introduced 


three years later after an 
extensive public information 
campaign. 

France's euro committee 
believes it would be better to 
push for rapid implementa- 
tion, despite the logistical 
problems, than to allow foe 
process to drag out. 

A number of leading 
French executives addressed 
the conference on the advan- 
tages of the euro and the 
transformations that it 
would bring. 

Alain Joly, bead of Air 
Ti l<r nfd e , the Industrial gases 


group, said fob euro and foe . 
enlargement of the EU. 
towards would hefo 

create a large market offer- 
ing sustained growth, while 
increasing campetitKai- 

He said jfop single ' cur- 
rencysranldhrip companies 
plan more’ effectively by 
creating a- hlarb predictable 
environment without-, the 

iTnrW ta^^rfle Wt»baT^ B rate 

fluctuations, and allow them 
to obtain Jlxed, long-term 
interest rates in foe financial 
markets of southern Europe. 

He also stressed that the 


introduction of foe euro 
came at a time of widespread 
deregulation of the utilities 
and other sectors which 
should help bring about 
improved efficiency. 

Greg Milano, head of Stem 
Stewart Europe, a consul- 
tancy firm, claimed French 
companies were paying more 
attention to shareholder 
value. But he argued that 
investors still sought greater 
information on. executive 
remuneration, and how 
closely it was linked to cor- 


commonwealt h dag’s phbhctohs 

Nigeria ‘to free prisoners 
and hold new elections’ 

Nigeria's new misery regime wffl next week announce the 

release of poHHeal prisoners and new eleettoos by the end of 

this year, the Commonwealth's top offldal, CMef Emaka 
Anyaoku, predicted yesterday. 

Mr Anyaoku forecast that the announcement would come 
around Wednesday, edneiefing with the end of the month's 
official nrouma^ for General Saril Abacha, the lata (Setter. 

. Speaking rt Ita Commcmwealth secretariat headquarter* in 
London, Mr Anyaoku, a Nigerian, reported on Ms meetings 
with General AbddsaJam Abubakar, the new mOtary ruler, and 
with Chief Moahood Abloto. foe putative winner of the 1883 
ejection who was later tapriaonwJ by General Abacha. 

His Informed pradtaHons were that Chief Abtola was ready 
to abandon any polltka! role, but wuuM not commit hfmself to 
this until ho was tree to consult his supporters. Tha Common- 
wealth chief said fotecnatfonal opinion would approve of Chief 
Ataola's bowing out of pottles because they considere d his 
1993 “mandate was past” . 

He also sakj he would not be surprised If Gen Abubakar 
abolished the five political partes created by Gen Abacha to 
create the semblance of an election this autumn. Therefore 
elections, once planned by October 1. would probably now 
coroe later In foe year. David Buchan, London 

SOUTH AFRICA 


Banks lift rates again 


Sanctions against Swiss put 
Washington on the spot 

The Nazi gold controversy is exasperating 
the White House, writes Richard Woffle 


W ashington has 
rejected calls from the 
Swiss government to 
prevent state and city offi- 
cials imposing sanctions on 
Swiss companies over foe 
“Nazi gold” controversy. 

The Swiss federal council, 
or cabinet, demanded this 
week that foe US govern- 
ment “fulfil its international 
obligations” by blocking the 
anti-Swiss sanctions planned 
by local officials in foe US. 
But the US State Depart- 
ment - which' strongly' 
opposes sanctions - insists it 
does not have the power to 
order state governments 
how to invest their funds, 
and says that only US courts 
can resolve Swiss claims 
that the sanctions are 
unconstitutional or illegal. 

New York city and state 
officials wifi ask their pen- 
sion funds - among foe larg- 
est in the country - to con- 
sider selling shares in all 
Swiss companies if the issue 
of looted Nazi gold is not set- 
tled by the end of foe year. 
In particular, the sanctions 
are aimed at bringing the 
Swiss government and cen- 
tral bank to foe negotiating 
table alongside Credit Suisse 
and UBS, foe two Swiss com- 
mercial banks being sued in 
the US. 

In response foe Swiss gov- 
ernment said this week it 
would support Swiss compa- 
nies that took legal steps 
against US sanctions. It 
warned it was also consider- 
ing other measures, includ- 
ing a complaint to the World 
Tfade Organisation. 

For the Clinton adminis- 
tration, the clash between 
foe Swiss and local officials 
in the US is exasperating. 

Stuart Elzenstat, US 
under-secretary of state, had 
chaired a dozen meetings 
between the two sides to bro- 
ker a settlement before the 
collapse of talks last month. 
He is now engaged in a 
series of approaches to bring 
both sides back to the nego- 


tiating table to avoid the dis- 
pute ahgiiH of the 

September deadline for sanc- 
tions to begin. 

In an interview. Mr Elzen- 
stat said: “We continue to 
believe that sanctions are 
unjustified, unwarranted 
and counter-productive. 
They will prevent our nation 
from speaking with one 
voice on matters of foreign 
policy mill call into question 
the openness of our financial 
markets 

“One 1 of thereasdns we'so 
strongly argue Against . sanc- 
tions is that foiey wDl , rein- 
force foe unfortunate cli- 
mate of inflexibility in Swit- 
zerland and cause tensions 
between the ;.two govern- 
ments, which -is unhealthy. 
They will make closure of 
this particular issue more 
difficult. We hope [the Swiss] 
will not over-react" 


t: 


he decision to go ahead 
with sanctions has also 
sharply strained rela- 
tions between the State 
Department and Jewish 
groups, which have railed 
against Washington’s stance. 

Edgar Bronfman, presi- 
dent of the World Jewish 
Congress, said this week: 
“The opinion of foe State 
Department must be seen as 
irrelevant Simply put, it is 
against sanctions at any 
cost 

“They believe they must 
have good relations with all 
countries. We believe in 
good behaviour in all coun- 
tries." 

The department’s position 
is aggravated by foe legal 
questions hanging over local 
- rather than federal - sanc- 
tions. The moves against the 
Swiss are the latest in a long 
line of local sanctions 
against countries such as 
apartheid-era South Africa, 
Burma and Nigeria. 

A court challenge to sanc- 
tions by the state of Massa- 
chusetts against Burma was 
filed in April and has yet to 


be resolved. The National 
Foreign Trade Council, 
which brought the suit, said 
foe sanctions violated the 
US constitution, which 
places the responsibility far 
foreign relations in the 
hands of the federal govern- 
ment 

Foreign policy analysts 
say foe issue of local sanc- 
tions has festered as succes- 
sive administrations have 
been reluctant to suffer the 
costs or siding with contro- 
versial foreign governments. 

Richard Haas, director of 
.foreign policy studies at the 
. 'Brookings Institution and a 
former adviser to President 
George Bush, said: “I am 
sympathetic With the argu- 
ment that New York and 
other states ought not to be 
acting as .if .they are the 
State Department. But at foe 
moment that issue is up for 
grabs. 

“ft is a particular problem 
for the executive branch, 
which has ceded a lot of 
authority to the states and 
cities. The real question is 
whether this administration 
is going to try to reclaim 
some of that authority." 

The only way to break the 
logjam may be for the Swiss 
government and central 
bank to enter the talks. 

Mr Eizenstat this week 
called on the two to recon- 
sider their positions over a 
global settlement He urged 
the central bank to reflect on 
foe report of a commission 
of historians which estab- 
lished that foe bank handled 
far more looted gold in foe 
second world war than previ- 
ously thought 
But there is little expecta- 
tion that the Swiss govern- 
ment will make any finan- 
cial contribution to a global 
settlement beyond its exist- 
ing plans to establish a 
h umanitarian fund for foe 
victims of tragedies such as 
the Holocaust Swiss officials 
insist foe government and 
central bank are not part of 
foe lawsuits. 



South Aftfea’s.big commercial banks raised interest rates for 
the third time in a month yesterday, further undermining . 
hopes for economic growth, as the rand remained underpres- 
sure on foreign exchange markets. 

Absa, Standard Bank and Nedcor aO increased their prime 
lending rales to between 23-25 and 24 per cent, compared 
with 1&25 per cent a month ago. With inflation at only 5.1 per 
cant. South Africa has some of the highest real interest rates 
In the world. 

The rand has tort a quarter of its value against the dolar in 
the last six weeks, and yesterday it dropped to a new low of 
R8.43 before recovering to R6-36. 

Opposition partes, setting on disagree m ents between the 
ruling African National Congress and its aflies In the trade 
union movement and the Communist party ahead of next 
year’s election, yesterday agaki criticised the government's 
handling of economic policy. Victor Matet, J o hm e s burg 


WTO COMPLAINT 




A re s i dent of KrovnorfluFtarida, reacts fo easing tha chamrad ra ma ln i q<-her belonglnga _ _ 
swopc mrougn me xpgKMVjHUTnni lues iwq onaraa tim .evecunon ot several xnwra, teeing « . 
3 0. 0 00 people 'to leave hogies and button ware The fires hate also do s e d nearly 100 miss of a fcsy 
highway along the yrtcofat- befor e one of the busiest travel we e kend s of the year. Pfctie; Reuters 


Canada car rules upset Japan 

Japan has filed a complaint before the World Trade Organisa- 
tion argiing that' Canada provides preferential treatment to 
North America’s “big three” carmakers by imposing a 6.7 per 
cent tariff on vehicle imports by other companies. 

Japan says a 1965 US-Canada car.pact, which enables 
Ford, Chrysler and General Motors to import vehicles into 
Canada duty-free If they meet content requirements, discrimi- 
nates against manufacturers such as Honda and Toyota, 
which also have production fedfites in Canada. 

A Japanese official In Ottawa said a recent dedston.by 
Canada to retain the tariff had left Japan with no option other 
than to appeal to the trade organisation. Japan is arguing that 

including 

r wet as rites on aubsMfe&. Scofo Mrarfeon, -Toronto 
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ECONOMIC STUDY 


as 



protest 


By Aadrew Jack 
ta Dtaaaytand Paris 


lax, Page 24 


Bemused tourists and groups 
of school children heading 
into the Disneyland Paris 
theme park yesterday had 
their taste of foe American- 
imported “magic” of Disney 
supplemented by foe colour- 
ful “real” face of French 
trade union demonstrations. 

Several dozen employees 
who participate in the daily 
frin gtng ^mri- danrinff pa rail eg 

in the park abandoned their 
posts and their unusual 
Disney character costumes. 
They performed their own 
more anarchic event with 
whistles, drums aM chants 
instead to draw attention to 
complaints about low wages 
and limited prospects for 
promotion. 

“Yesterday we survived so 
people could dream, today 
we are dreaming of surviv- 
ing," read one banner at the 
park's entrance, playing on 
Walt Disney's offer of escap- 
ism in his fantasy films and 
parks. “Disney, the official 


partner of foe low-waged.” 
proclaimed another. 

While Disney prefers to 
stress the escapism in its 
“Magic Kingdom", the strik- 
ers over the last few days 
have been complaining 
about the rather mare gritty 
conditions that are on offer 
to them behind the scenes. 
“After three years working 
like this, we realise that we 
have been ripped off," said 
Christophe, one of the strik- 
ers, who said his pay had 
barely increased beyond the 
national minhpirrii wage. 

“The company has been 
making money and we won- 
der where it’s going. We are 
sorry about the visitors. The 
worst thing is that we really 
like our jobs." 

Euro Disney, the quoted 
company that operates the 
park, has had its share price 
pushed down more than 10 
per cent in a week. 

After scuffles over union 
protests in the past, foe com- 
pany kept a lower profile 
this time with burly security 
men standing at the 


entrance to foe park but 
leaving foe demonstrators to 
protest on the adjacent nar- 
row strip rtf “no-man’s land" 
just outside the RER subur- 
ban railway terminus. 

A trade union official said 
the company had refused to 
sign a collective agreement 
negotiated for leisure park 
operators two years ago. 

Even so, she expressed her 
continued loyalty to the Dis- 
ney code of conduct by refus- 
ing to say which of the car- 
toon characters she usually 
played inside the park. 
“That would spoil the 
magic,” she said. 

Euro Disney, which 
claimed that the strike - 
inclu ding participants in 
parade and a number of 
technical staff - had not 
affected foe attractions in 
the park, argued that wages 
had increased on average by 
8 per cent over the last three 
years. It held meetings with 
union and staff representa- 
tives yesterday. 

Looping tha loop, Weekend FT 


' Indian GDP to grow 5.5% 

Irtota can expert red growth to gross domestic product of 5£ 
per cent tfifa year, half a point higher than fast year, and aver- 
age inflation just above 8 per cent, according to one of the 
most authoritative studies since IncSa's budget on June 1. 

The National Council of Applied Economic Research, a quasi- 
autonomous think tank, bases its growth forecast on revived 
agricultural growth of 4 per cert, against negative growth last 
year, and a recovery In some manufacturing industries, nota- 
bly consumer goods, which the council says is already 
becoming apparent 

However, the council sees only a marginal improvement In 
IncSa's external balances, forec artin g a 4 per cent rise in 
exports for the year, against 2.6 per cent growth last with 
imports up 5.5 per cert, both in dollar terms. 

7Ws would leave India’s current account deficit at 1.43 per 
cent of GDP, In line with last year. Export growth, say the 
council’s economists, would be aided by a forecast 15 per 
cert depreciation of the ngjee over the fiscal year, which 
began in April Mark Nicholson, New Delhi 


BANK OF SPAIN WARNING 


‘More labour reform needed’ 

The governor rt the Bank of Spain. Luis Angel Rojo, yester- 
day warned Spain's centre-right government that further 
labour market reforms were needed to enable the country to 
compete in the euro zone. Mr Rojo said more fteoribiBty was 
■essential for participating successfully in a folly irtegrated 
Europe”. 

Presenting the bank's annual report, he also called on the 
government to remove barriers that still stood in the way of 
competition In some sectors. 

He said a revised labour contract negotiated by unions and 
employers last year had stimulated employment, but sad fur- 
ther steps were now needed. David WhHe, Madrid 
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IMPOTENCE TREATMENT MEDICAID COVERAGE COULD COST MORE THAN $100M 


US poor offered Viagra hope 


By Retard Writers hi Hew York 


The Impotent poor of 
America may no longer need 
to rely on the charity of 
"Ace” Greenberg, wall 
Street’s best-known trader. 

The co-chairman of Bear 
Stearns made a name for 
himself earlier this month 
by offering Sim to pay for 
prescriptions for Viagra, foe 
little blue pill that has 
-solved the Impotence prob- 
lems of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans. Men 
whose medical insurance 
does not cover the treatment 
and who cannot afford the 
S10 that each pill costs 
should not be denied a basic 
pleasure, Mr Greenberg said. 

The federal government 
has now come to the rescue. 
In a letter to US state 


authorities on Thursday the 
Department of Health and 
Human Services issued a 
blanket directive: stale Med- 
icaid plans, which provide 
medical insurance to about 
40m poor or disabled 
Americans, must meet the 
cost of Viagra prescriptions 
in genuine medical cases. 

Some states are likely to 
try to resist that instruction. 
However, if it takes effect 
the directive could give 
another big sales boost to a 
product that has quickly 
established Itself as one of 
the fastest growing new 
drugs launched, with more 
than *2 bn of sales expected 
in its first year. 

Medicaid coverage for Via- 
gra would cost the states 
and federal government 
more than gllKlm, according 


to an estimate by the 
National Governors' Associa- 
tion. Other informal esti- 
mates put foe cost to foe 
states alone at more than 
$100m - or a total cost of 
SSOm, since the states them- 
selves pay only about 40 per 
cent of Medicaid costs. 

Nationwide Medicaid cor- 
sage for Viagra would rep- 
resent an important victory 
for the drug's maker, Pfizer. 
The company has had to bat- 
tle a general reluctance on 
the part of many private sec- 
tor insurers to cover the 
drug on the grounds that it 
does not meet a genuine 

mwffnal naed. 

Initial complaints from 
large states such as New 
York and Michigan, how- 
ever, suggest the mandate 
from Washington will not be 


accepted tightly. Health offi- 
cials said they were con- 
cerned font the drug, which 
was launched this April, 
could be harmful to men 
who were taking heart medi- 
cation, with a number of 

deaths already reported. 
They also questioned 
whether the drug was medi- 
cally necessary. - 

The decision “pre-empts 
states’ authority to deter- 
mine what is appropriate for 
their unique populations. 
Increases state costs, and 
hampers their- ability to run 
state Medicaid programmes," 
the National Governors’ 
Association complained. 

In its letter, however, foe 
health department said the 
drug did not fall under any 
exemptions that excluded 
certain drugs from Medicaid- 


Fall in jobless figures 
cheers Kohl campaign 


By Peter Norman to Bom 


The German government 
yesterday announced that 
seasonally unadjusted unem- 
ployment fell by 120,000 
people last month to- around 
■LOSn and, with an eye on 
the September 27 general 
election, forecast the 
national jobless total would 
fall below 4m ta autumn. 

Otto Hauser, government 
spokesman, made the 
unusual disclosure ahead of 
Tuesday’s official June 
labour market data to cor- 
rect a press report that 
unemployment fell last 
month by lOatmiTK unoffi- 
cial reason for unveiling the 
figures was to boost foe elec- 
tion campaign of Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl, which has 


staggered from one mishap 
to another in recent weeks. 

As is usual in Bonn there 
was no mention of season- 
ally adj us ted trends , 

al t h o ugh Mr Hauser under- 
lined that last month’s job- 
less fall was "by for the big- 
gest registered in June since 
unification" in 1990. Head- 
line unemployment in June 
last year fell by 33^00 people 
while the seasonally 
adjusted total rose by 11,000. 

He said the national, job- 
less rate fen to 105 per cent 
last month from 109 in May. 
East German unemployment 
fen to 172 per cent following 
a 70,000 drop in tlw» region's 
jobless total, while a 50,000 
decline in west German job- 
less left 8JJ per cent unem- 
ployed In the “Old Lander”. 


Mr Hauser said the sharp 
fell of nearly 750,000 in unad- 
justed unemployment since 
January showed Germany's 
economic recovery was 
“gaining in breadth and 
dynamism”. The existence of 
nearly 500,000 vacancies at 
state labour offices augured 
well, he added. 

However, seasonally 
adjusted Bundesbank figures 
revising April industrial pro- 
duction yesterday demon- 
strated that Germany's eco- 
nomic recovery is liar from 
even. 

The central hank reported 
a real L3 per cent drop in 
April output compared with 
a month earlier, more than 
doubling the provisional 0-6 
per cent decline reported last 
month. 


J 
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ijs : china ja pah aim to est ablish channels of communication 

Stage set to explore 
3- way security links 


ahu defends Jerusalem policy 






By fiwffl Roboson h Tokyo 
and James Kynge In Ceding 

The US, China and Japan 
are to start the process of 
building a potential “trian- 
gular" security relationship 
with an informal meeting in 
Tokyo later this month. 

Senior Chinese and Japa- 
nese officials said it would 
be the first time the three 
sides had sat down together 
to discuss their security rela- 
tionship since the second 
world war. 

'3 The broad aim of such 
talks would be to establish 
c h a nnel s of regular commu- 
nication, and to reassure 
China that the US-Japan 
security alliance was not 
directed against Beijing. 

The meeting was being 
arranged as Madeleine 
Albright, US secretary of 
state, arrived in Tokyo last 
night to brief the Japanese 
government on President 
Bill Clinton’s visit to China, 
which ended yesterday. 

Mrs Albright will today 
meet Ryu taro Hashimoto, 
Japan's prime minister, and 
Keiso Obuchi. the foreign 
minister, far talks which US 

• officials said were primarily 

* intended to reassure Japan 
of the continuing importance 
of US-Japan relations. 

The talks are also likely to 
touch on Mr Hashimoto's 
forthcoming visit to the US 
on July 22, and US responses 


to Japan's new plans to 
reform its troubled banking 
system. Mr Clinton on Fri- 
day welcomed the Japanese 
government's ann ounc em e n t 
to establish “bridge banks" 
to wind down felled institu- 
tions. 

The timing of 'Washing- 
ton's invitation to Mr Hashi- 
moto was seen by observers 
as another US attempt to 
counter Japanese sensitivity 
over US-China relations. Mr 
Hashimoto's visit will pre- 
cede a debate in the Japa- 
nese parliament over legisla- 
tion which would 
significantly upgrade the US- 
Japan security affiance. 

The Tokyo meeting on 
security issues later this 
month was not scheduled to 
be attended by officials but 
by influential figures with 
close links to their respec- 
tive governments. 

The US side is to be led by 
Joseph Nye. a former US 
assistant secretary of 
defence for international 
security affairs. 

He is now dean of the 
John F. Kennedy School of 
Government at Harvard Uni- 
versity. and played an 
important role in “track 
two” diplomacy with Taiwan 
and China before Mr Clin- 
ton’s trip to China. 

The Chinese side Is to be 
led by Yang Chengxu, presi- 
dent of the China institute 
far International Studies, the 


foreign ministry's think 

tank. 

The meeting is intended to 
explore possibilities for 
enhancing transparency and 
trust* among the three mili- 
tary establishments. Diplo- 
mats said Mr Clinton’s visit 
to China had added Impetus 
to Washington's “strategic 
partnership” with Beijing, 
and therefore increased the 
need for greater communica- 
tion between China and the 
US's main ally in Asia, 
Japan. 

A senior Japanese official 
said the meeting was “signif- 
icant, in the sense that the 
trilateral relationship is 
important". 

The fact that the three , 
countries were prepared to ! 
compare notes on the sensi- 
tive issue of security was In 
itself a “positive thing", he 
noted. The real question, 
however, was if - and when 
- the present informal diplo- 
matic relationship would be 
elevated to government 
level. 

Chinese officials have 
suggested Beijing may be 
reluctant to give any formal 
endorsement to a triangular 
US-China- Japan security 
relationship. 

“There is a feeling that 
this may become a two- 
against-one type of relation- 
ship," said one Chinese offi- 
cial. “The US and Japan are 
very dose.” 


By Jody Dempsey in Jerusalem 

Benjamin Netanyahu, Israeli 
prime minister, yesterday 
dismissed as "wild accusa- 
tions” suggestions that the 
boundaries of the Jerusalem 
municipality were to be 
extended eastwards into the 
West Bank.- ■ 

In his first public defence 
of Jerusalem’s most compre- 
hensive urban development 
plan since Israel annexed 
east Jerusalem in 1967, Mr 
Netanyahu told foreign 
ambassadors he was “baf- 
fled" about reactions to the 
plans. He claimed the aim 
was only to modernise the 
Infrastructure and enhance 
the economy of Jerusalem. 


This, he added. Involved 
expanding Jerusalem's 
municipal control west- 
wards. It did not mean, he 
insisted, that Israel was pre- 
empting the outcome of final 
settlement talks with the 
Palestinians, which will 
include discussion of the sta- 
tus of Jerusalem, Jewish set- 
tlements, water and Palestin- 
ian refugees. 

His remarks were greeted 
with scepticism by some 
ambassadors, particularly 
since the Israeli cabinet, 
chaired by Mr Netanyahu, 
last month endorsed the 
expansion of the city's 
boundaries westwards and 
eastwards, formally linking 
Jewish settlements in the 


West Bask to Jerusalem. 

“It was clear that Mr 
Netanyahu was trying to sell 
us a watered-down plan, but 
in reality the plan is much 
more extensive,” said one 
western ambassador. 

If implemented, the plan, 
in gestation for several 
years, would sever links 
between Palestinian- 
controlled areas of the West 
Bank and Arab east Jerusa- 
lem, weakening the possibil- 
ity of establishing a Palestin- 
ian capital somewhere in 
east Jerusalem a- of having 
a single swathe of land on 
which to establish a Pales- 
tinian state. 

It would also further limi t 
the amount of land Israel 


might hand over to Palestin- 
ians, as negotiations drag on 
about the second and third 
wave of Israeli troop rede- 
ployment from the West 
Bank. The third and final 
redeployment of troops was 
supposed to be carried out 
by mid-1998; which Washing- 
ton endorsed. 

Under the 1593 and 1995 
Oslo peace accords between 
Israel and the Palestinians, 
no activities were to be car- 
ried out in Jerusalem which 
would prejudice the final sta- 
tus talks. Washington has 
repeatedly criticised Israel 
for taking “unilateral” and 
“provocative” steps in Jeru- 
salem but Mr Netanyahu has 
brushed aside such criticism. 


Danny Nnveh, cabinet sec- 
retary. has sent Edward 
Walker. t'S ambassador to 
Israel, details of the plan, 
which say: “There will be no 
change in the political status 
of Jerusalem." 

Arab states, meanwhile, 
have begun to oppose the 
plan. In Cairo, religious 
affairs ministers from 50 
Moslem countries this week 
colled for a united stand 
against the Jerusalem plan. 
“We cannot remain tight- 
lipped on this issue.” said 

Sheikh Iknma Sabri. mufti 
of Jerusalem. “This is not a 
fight for Palestinians alone 
but for all Arahs and Mos- 
lems." Jerusalem is Islam's 
third holiest city. 


PROBLEMS DEEPEN MALAYSIAN LEADER BACKTRACKS ON NATIONALIST ECONOMIC POLICY 



Mahathir may seek IMF help 


Mahathir: 'Maybe one day we 
wll have to bow to tha IMF 


By Sbefla MteNutty 

Mahathir Mohamad, the 
Malaysian prime minister, 
said yesterday the country 
might be forced to seek aid 
from the International Mone- 
tary Fund, backtracking on 
earlier vows never to accept 
IMF assistance. 

“Until now we did not 
need IMF help because we 
have taken some measures 
to help the economy,” Dr 
Mahathir said. “However, If 
we still cannot solve the eco- 
nomic problems, maybe one 
day we will have to bow to 
the IMF." 

Dr Mahathir's comments 


reflected a new-found aware- 
ness of the depths of Malay- 
sia's economic problems. His 
insistence that Malaysia had 
not been seriously affected 
by the regional crisis dis- 
solved when the central 
bank recently announced the 
economy contracted by an 
annual 1.8 per cent in the 
first quarter. Even foreign 
economists had been led to 
believe the situation was not 
that dire. 

But as the crisis has deep- 
ened in recent months, 
banks have sharply cot lend- 
ing to keep from adding to 
mounting bad loans. Cur- 
rency and share prices con- 


tinue to deteriorate as inves- 
tors r emain unsure how the 
authorities Intend to revive 
growth. 

In the past 12 months Dr 
Mahathir has blamed the 
east Asian financial crisis on 
foreigners conspiring to 
undermine regional econo- 
mies. He has dismisse d calls 
for internal reform and 
accused the ZMF of aggravat- 
ing the problems of neigh- 
bouring countries that have 
implemented its reforms by 
cutting wages, workers and 
shutting companies. “For 
them [the IMF}, the suffering 
of the employees is unimpor- 
tant” he said. “It is only 


Important for them to revive 
the economy through 
reduced spending.” 

Although Dr Mahathir per- 
muted his deputy and 
finance min faster. An war 
Ibrahim, to follow IMF 
advice to keep interest rates 
high, in addition to cutting 
spending, economists say he 
was not prepared for tbe 
pressure this would put on 
companies and the Malay- 
sian people. 

Dr Mahathir has elevated 
his economic adviser, Daim 
Zainuddin, to the cabinet to 
focus on the economy and 
start dismantling Mr 
Anwar's policies. 


Miss America and the Condom Man fail to bridge Aids gap 


By David Riffing hi Geneva 

The Six-Foot Condom Man, 
who bad been distributing 
free prophylactics all week, 
was yesterday slumped in a 
corner, his giant rubber 
headgear lying sadly 
"> deflated on the ground 
Technicians were busily 
dismantling the pharmaceu- 
tical company stands, many 
of which had been torn down 
earlier in the week by activ- 
ists angry at what they 
regard as corpdrate profi- 
teering. 


Meanwhile, in the dosing 
ceremony, a digital clock 
showing the number of those 
infected with HIV ticked 
inexorably higher 33,534,417 
. . .33,534.418 ...33^34.419. a 
new case roughly every five 
seconds. 

World Aida Conferences, 
the 12 th of which wound up 
in Geneva yesterday, are 
considered the most colour- 
ful events on the medical cir- 
cuit calendar. Where else do 
eminent scientists, gay and 
lesbian Cubans, White 
House offi c ials, Filipino pros- 


titutes, World Bank officials 
and thousands of people liv- 
ing; and dying, with HIV rub 
shoulders? 

Where else for that matter 
can you hear Kate Shindle, 
the current Miss America, 
give a graphic speech on the 
virtues - «nd mechanics - of 
safe sex? 

Few other subjects bring 
the scientific, activist and 
corporate worlds within 
such close proximity. 
Although tbe theme of this 
week’s conference was 
“Bridging the Gap", largely 


between the North and the 
Sooth, tbe result was often 
more like a meeting of irrec- 
oncilable differences than a 
meeting of minds. 

. Richard Horton, editor of 
The Lancet, the UK medical 
magazine, certainly did not 
think the gap had been 
bridged. Tripledrug therapy, 
the only known way to 
arrest the march of HIV 
towards Aids and death, 
costs about £15.000 a person 
a year. 

This is a sobering figure 
for African countries, where 


nearly 90 per cent of the 
world's HIV population lives, 
and which measure their 
annuel per capita health 
budgets in tens of dollars, 
rather than thousands. 

In a closing speech that 
received a standing ovation, 
Mr Horton said he was “well 
aware that a huge gathering 
such as this could not possi- 
bly take place without indus- 
try support”. 

But he urged delegates to 
“bite the hand that feeds us” 
by pressuring pharmaceuti- 
cal companies to lower their 


prices. 

Mr Heaton had some harsh 
words for other western dele- 
gates too. He described as 
“shameful” the bet that, 
when speakers from the 
Third World rose to share 
their experiences, “seats 
emptied and the hall began 
to bleed delegates through 
the aisles and out into the 
corridors of the conference 
centre. I watched this hap- 
pen at least six times to 
speakers from Africa, India 
and Thailand.” 

Tension was not limited to 


North versus South, in one 
demonstration this week, a 
group of masked Canadians, 
bran dishing bicycle horns 
and ticker-tape leaflet ing 
techniques, encircled the 
official Canadian stand, 
demanding faster approval 
of anti-retroviral drugs. 

Several products have 
been licensed in the US by 
the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration that are not available 
in Canada. “Red tape equals 
death," the demonstrators 
chanted as they ensnared 
the embarrassed officials. 


There was also a hunger 
strike by a group - consid- 
ered the modem-day equiva- 
lent of flat-earthers by most 
scientists - which passion- 
ately believes that HIV does 
not exist. Its members spent 
all week handing out flyers 
describing Aids as a “myth". 

Delegates who disagreed 
with them had their revenge. 
They sat down by the hun- 
ger strikers in a noisy dem- 
onstration of sandwich- 
chomping. It was the first 
“eat in" the HIV circuit had 
ever seen. 
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Result of the public offer of exchange 

At the closing of the public offer of exchange on 26 June 1 998, 9,668,682 ^ 

Gencrale de Banque/Generale Bank shares have been contributed to the offer. of the g 

Fortis Group in the share capital of Gdnfrale de Banque/Generale Bank amoun^ggraj ESftgg| S 

17,1 18,749 shares^ representing 94,1% of the existing capital. 

The delivery of the securities to the shareholders of G6n6raJe de Banque/Genemle Bw^yant to the 
public offer of exchange that was closed on 26 June 1 99S, as well as the payment of amounts, 

will take place on 6 July 1998. 

Re-opening of the public offer of exchange 

- „ ! 

The public offer of exchange will be reopened from 6 July 1998 till 27 July. 1998 inclusive, at the same 
conditions as .the' offer dosed on 26 Jane 1998. - 

Terms of exchange 

The shareholders of G6n£rale de Banque/Generale Bank will receive 
7 A G shares, with VVPR. strips (coupon^ 0 12 attached. entitled to dividends as of 
1 January 1998) of which "the issue has been deddai hy L tfi» 

Extraordimuy General Shareholders Meeting of Fortis AG oa.5 June 1998,-in exchange for 
3 Gdncraie de Banque/Generate Book shares (coupons n° 9 to 30 attached); 

. -■ -*-'-**■*- *-.-*- Dmlr ikam Mwitnfurtwl m lrn^ . 



jfivery of the securities to the shareholders of Generate de Ban que/Gene rate Bank pursuant to the 
ing of the public offer of exchange, as well as the payment of the cash amounts, will take place 
August 1998. 


. of the ...... 

The prospectus of the transaction, containing the acceptance form, is available at the counters of the 
following financial institutions: 


- Aecash amount paid to the tarfrolders of Gencrale de Ranque/Gewrak Bank who responded to die 
" offer that was closed oil 26 Jime .1998, as A result of the cash guarantee, amounting to BEF 1,200 for 

each newly delivered Fortis AG share, and 

• one Contingent Value Right (CVR) with each Fortis AG share delivered. Each CVR entitles its 
beneficiary to receive a cash payment up to a maximum of BEF 500, during the exercise period from 
6 July 200 1 tot 20 July 2001 inclusive, equal to BEF 13,500 minus the average daily closing price of 
the Fortis AG share during the period from 1 June 2001 to 30 June 2001 inclusive, provided that the 
difference is a positive amount. Any CVR not exercised before 21 July 2001 will lose its value. 

• fortis AG will request the listing pf these 'certificates on the. Brussels Stock Ex c h a ng e. 


in Belgium: ASJLK-CGER-Bank, Generate de Banque/Generale Bonk, 

Banque Bruxelles Lambert/Bank Brussel Lambert, 

^r6dit Communal de Bclgique/Gemeentekrediet van Belgie, KBC Bank, Pei ere am 
Netherlands: Generate Bank Nederland, MeesPierson N.V, VSB Bank 
"Jn Luxembourg: Banque Generate du Luxembourg, Fords Bank Luxembourg 
in France: Banque Parisienne de Credit, Banque Rdgranale du Nord 

Request for delisting 

In the coming days, Fortis AG will request the delisting of the Generate de Banque/Generale Bank 
shares at the Slock Exchanges of Brussels, Amsterdam, Paris and Luxembourg, as weU as at the SEAQ 
International in London. Fortis AG will also request ihe delisting of the VVPR strips that are subject to 
a separate listing on the Stock Exchanges of Brussels and Luxembourg. 

Fortis AG, public company incorporated with limited liability 
Boulevard Emile Jacqmain S3 

1000 Brussels • 

Belgium 

R.C.: Bras. 1811 •*■«!*- 


FORTIS 


Sold partners, ftoottfa solutions 


•ftiig lie hy CnrM and ipprwgd ty MeoKchoc Securities (UKJ Uauwd wfatch is regutaod hy the Setaiin.-v and Future* Anflwcy in the coftAici pfirngflrDcatstttriacg in the UlL 
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Service sector growth hits two-year low 


By Robert CMe, 

Economics Editor 

Britain's service sector is 
growing, bat at its slowest 
rate far at least two years, 
the Chartered Institate of 
Purchasing and Supply 
reported yesterday. But 
employers are having to pay 
higher salaries to attract and 
retain shilled labour. 

Activity in the sector con- 
tinues to Increase strongly, 
with one In five companies 
reporting a rise in their 
workload compared with one 
in 10 reporting a decline, 
according to June's monthly 
survey from the institute. 

The survey helped push 
the pound back below DM3 
for the first time in a week 
by calming speculation that 
the Bank of England might 


Northern 
Ireland 
braced for 
clash over 
parade 


raise interest rates again 
next week. A drop in Ger- 
man unemployment made it 
more likely the Bundesbank 
would raise rates there. 

The pound fell 2.6 pfennigs 
against the German cur- 
rency to DM2.996. The move 
may have been exaggerated 
by tbtn trading conditions, 

with US dealers away for the 
Independence Day holiday. 

Sales prom otion and mar- 
keting activity continues to 
win new orders, but tbe 
growth of new business and 
activity in the sector has 
been slowing for four 
months, "Not only has the 
exchange rate driven up the 
relative cost of UK services 
overseas but, perhaps more 
significantly, tbe strong 
pound has subdued demand 
for services from domestic 


Unions seek action to prevent danger of ‘stagflation’ 


Ths Trades Union Congress 
wants the government to start 

talks with emptay e rs and trade 
unions on how to prevent the 
increasing danger of 
■stagflation" to ths UK economy 
with low growth and investment 
rising unemployment and h igh 
price inflation, Robert Taylor 
writes. 


manufacturers suffering In 
export markets,” the insti- 
tute said. 

A Reuters poll of 25 econo- 
mists showed uncertainty 
about the prospects for UK 
Interest rates. On average 

the respondents said there 
was a 43 per cent chance 
rates would rise and a 57 per 


■The economic stowcfawn and 
coming rise in unemployment is 
In danger of pushing the 
government's economic end 
labour market strategies “off 
course’, the TUC warns '« . . 
its latest economic briefing 
report 

The TUC believes 
"predictions of an immacfiate 


cent chance they would stay 

at 7.5 per cent The institute 
said service sector compa- 
nies cited the high level of 
base rates and uncertainty 
about farther increases as a 
reason for subdued demand. 
However, the picture is com- 
plicated by the fact that 
although activity in the sen- 


{dump in the demand for labour 
are exaggerated* although . 
There is no-doub t the la bour 
mariost b fast apjauachtag a 
turning polnr. 

The report indk^teB that Job 
prospects tbryoupg^woricers . 

are hokfingiip wap but ft is 
finds less encooragirtf'slgns, 
amongoktar workers. 


vice sector Is slowing it is 
still uncomfortably strong. 

Slower growth in new 
business allowed an. increas- 
ing number of companies to 
clear backlogs. This meant 
outstanding business fell for 
tbe first time in fire survey’s 
two year history. Companies 
also continued to expand 


capacity, with employment 
showing a further big rise. 
High HprwraH for labour and 
the persistence of skills 
shortages , put- further 
.. upward pressure on pay. 
“Many panel members again 
reported the. need to offer 
higher rates of pay to matto- 
1 tain cmrrei&;gfe®^.l)ev^ 
and the 

• survey. amt ->t. : ;• • 

• Retail more 

subdued than. tratters had 
expected 'last month but tbe 
Confederation •“ of British 
Industry, the employers’ 
organisation, said poor 
weather, was largely to 
blame. The , CBFs distribu- 
tive {radd/ survey for June 
found ^ percept of retailers 
rep ort ing sales up an a year 
before cent said 

they werif down. 


NE WS DIGEST 

SMOKING RESTRICTIONS \ T * . 

— — g”*'" '■ — * ^ 

Tobacco groups seek court 
ruling on ‘flawed’ proposals 

The UK's big four tobacco companies yesterday asked tea 
High Court In London to grant them a Judicial review of a gov- 
ernment advisory report that recon wrerefad ^ff -smoterg 
in public places and a complete advwtWng bare* British An*, 
lean Tobacco, GaHaher, Imperial antf BaihmarfeoWfoerfffis 
report by the Scientific Committee on Totaooo^-H*»j 
was flawed because they had not been coneuftecL^ v . 

A lawyer for the companies condemned the report?- 
“orw^dad and seriously flawed*. The cornroatee htef ' 

■ II ■«- -* iVn IrtHl Mtrv ianni'finph ■ n I ■ 


Family of murdered youth waits for justice 

An unusual Inquiry into the death of a black t eenager has stark lessons for white England, says Simon Buckby 

T he failure to convict tbe lowing day, the Daily Mall 
murderers Stephen sensationally headlined 
Lawrence, a black teen- front-page photographs of 


Financial Times Reporters 
ta Belfast and Hong Kong 


Northern Ireland was 
bracing itself for a violent 
confrontation over this 
weekend's Orange Order 
parade in Portadown. as Bill 
Clinton, the US president, 
added his voice to those call- 
ing for a last minute agree- 
ment between protestant 
marchers and local Catholic 
residents. 

Mr Clinton used a Hong 
Kong press conference to 
ware tbe parties “not to lose 
the bigger picture". 

“I think it would be tragic 
Indeed if either side felt so 
aggrieved by tbe ultimate 
resolution of the marching 
issue that they lost the big- 
ger picture. 1 think that is 
something that just must 
not happen," be said. 

THe US president was ear- 
lier in touch by telephone 
with David Trimble, the 
newly appointed first minis- 
ter of Northern Ireland, and 
John Hume, leader of the 
moderate nationalist Social 
Democratic and Labour 
party. 

But last night there was 
no sign of a deal emerging. 
David Jones, spokesman fix' 
the Portadown Orangemen 
repeated his intention to 
defy the Parades Commis- 
sion ruling which bans the 
Orangemen from marching 
along Roman Catholic Gar- 
vagtay Road. 

Bertie Ahern, prime minis- 
ter of the Republic of 
Ireland, told the country’s 
parliament the situation was 
bleak, and warned: “We have 
several hours and no more. 
People should think about 
he consequences which are 
grave." 

He said his assessment 
that local Orangemen would 
have to meet the residents 
was shared by Mr Blair. 
"The rest of us can try to 
accommodate but the two : 
central players will have to 
meet." Mr Ahem said. i 

The Garvaghy Road Resi- ] 
dents' Coalition, which has 
spearheaded local national- . 
ists’ opposition to the 
parades, claimed Mr Blair's 
trip to tbe region on Tburs- ' 
day had created “false 
impressions and false I 
hopes", but Brendan I 
McKenna, the group's - 
spokesman, said he would be ( 
prepared to consider any c 
compromise. c 

A senior UK government ( 
official was last night trying t 
to make contact with the c 
residents group. However, r 
the Northern Ireland Office ii 
said that the existing legal v 
ruling by tbe Parades Com- 
mission meant the govern- c 
ment was not involved in u 
negotiations. si 


T he failure to convict tbe 
murderers of Stephen 
Lawrence, a black teen- 
ager stabbed to death at a 
London bus stop five years 
ago. is the most significant 
event in British race rela- 
tions since the Brixton riots 
in south London in 198L 
White “middle England", 
just as much as the black 
; community, believes the 
: accused five racist thugs are 
i guilty or savagely killing 
- Lawrence. Yet the Metropoli- 
tan Police, at worst knaves 
but at least fools, have bun- 
gled the investigation to 
such an extent the five 
flaunt their freedom at a 
three-month public inquiry 
into Scotland Yard’s han- 
dling of the case. 

How can all the carefully 
nurtured improvements in 
race relations and commu- 
nity policing of the past 15 
years have descended to this 
point? 

Overt racial conflict 
largely seemed a thing of the 
past “For the vast majority, 
to he ‘English' no longer 
implies being white - most 
people now accommodate 
Asian and Afro-Caribbean 
heritage," says Trevor 
Phillips, author of Wtodrush, 
a history of West Indian 
immigrants. 

Multicultural realities and 
emblems, from the levels of 
integration and inter-racial 
marriages to the frequency 
of hlack role models on tele- 
vision, are now familiar. 

Into this apparent racial 
harmony landed the bomb- 
shell of the Stephen Law- 
rence case, exposing to 
whites the racism faced by 
millions of ordinary Britons. 
“Every nigger should be 
chopped up and left with 
nothing but f***lng stumps," 
one of the five accused was 
filmed saying, after the mur- 
der, by police surveillance 1 
cameras. ! 

There has been no public l 
sympathy for people who i 
bold such views, and outrage i 
at their hideousness has i 
been compounded by the i 
fact that they have gone . 
unpunished. Last year's t 
inquest Jury concluded Step- » 
hen Lawrence had been t 
killed “in a completely t 
unprovoked racist attack by i 
five white youths". The fol- - 


lowing day, the Daily Mall 
sensationally headlined 
front-page photographs of 
the five prime suspects with 
one word: “Murderers". It 
issued the challenge: sue us 
IT you dare They did not 

When Stephen Lawrence's 
famil y and friends complain 
that if a black gang bad 
killed a white man, the 
police would have moved 
heaven and earth to convict 
them, it rings true to white, 
middle England. 

But the nadir of 1381 was 
supposed to have changed 
all that After the Brixton 
riots, Lord Seaman's report 
instituted a wholesale 
review of police practice and 
appeared to lead to more 
sensitive policing, building 
bridges between the London 
police and black communi- 
ties. 

Many of those bridges, 
much of that confidence, has 
now been smashed. The 
police response to the mur- 
der is on trial for incompe- 
tence. corruption and racism 
at the public Inquiry that 
concluded its hearings yes- 
terday. It has already been 
convicted of all three in the 
court of public opinion. 

Most of the 26 people who 
called the police immedi- 
ately after the murder, 
including Duwayne Brooks, 
the friend who was with 
Stephen Lawrence when he 
was attacked, named some 
or all of five suspects. None 
had an alibi. But it was two 
weeks before they were 




Stephen Lawrence (inset), and the five youths being led firom the Inquiry this week Reuters 


arrested, ending the chance 
of searching their homes for 
forensic evidence. 

The private prosecution, 
brought by the Lawrence 
famil y, against three of them 
collapsed. Charges against 
the other two were dropped. 
They all cited their legal 
right not to say anything at 
tbe inquest that might 
incriminate them 

A handful of officers have 
told the inquiry they Still do 
not believe Stephen Law- 
rence was jaded because he 


was black. Retired Detective 
Superintendent Brian Wee- 
don, the senior investigating 
officer, recently claimed to 
be ignorant of the law, 
believing he had to have 
hard evidence not Just rea- 
sonable suspicion to make 
an arrest And the internal 
review of the case has been 
condemned as “indefensible" 
by the Inquiry chairman. 

But the formal police line 


Lawrence family : “I am truly 
sorry that we let you down." 
adding “I can see we could 
and should have done bet- 
ter". The inquiry is expected 
to Trmkp Tw cnmmehriartnnfi to 

ensure they do so In future. 

“There have been many 
examples of success by black 
and Asian people In tbe 
media, sport and elsewhere. 
But that is often in the face 
of institutionalised inertia 


is more conciliatory. Ian -and complacency," saga Sir 
Johnston, assistant police Herman. Oaseley,' ‘ chairman . 


commissioner, baa told- tbe 


The death of Stephen Lawrence and its aftermath 


1803: AprS Black student 
Stephen Lawrence, 18, stabbed 
to death by white youths In 
south-east London. Poflce say 
his death is “raciafly motivated". 
May Lawrence family complain 
that poflce are not doing 
enough to catch Stephen’s 
klDera; President Nelson 
Mandela of South Africa 
condemns the murder write 
visiting Britain: youth aged 17 
charged with Lawrence's 
murder. 

June Youth of 18 also charged 
with murder. 

July The two youths are freed 
after Crown Prosecution Service 
says there Is insufficient 
evidence to prosecute. Local 


poflce chief says: "I'm 
disappointed. This la certainly 
not the end of cur efforts." 
December Coroner's Inquest 
halted after Lawrence family's 
lawyer says there to "dramatic” 
new evidence. 

1994 April CPS says the new 
evidence Is Insufficient to 
support murder charges; 
Lawrence tardy begins private 
prosecution of four men for 
murder; a fifth to charged later. 
September Charges against 
two of the men dropped after a 
witness statement and because 
of insufficient evidence. 

1995: April Trial of remaining 
three begins, but case collapses 
after Judge rules Identification 


evidence from a Mend of 
Stephen is inadmissible. Ail 
three are acqiitted. 

1997: February Inquest 
reopens. Afl five original 
suspects refuse to answer 
questions; inquest Jury decides 
Stephen was unlawfully killed In 
a “completely unprovoked racist 
attack by five white youths"; 
Dafly Mail newspaper names 
five men it says murdered 
Stephen and chalenges them to 
stm for RbeL 

July Home se cretary Jack 
Straw announces an Inquiry Into 
"matters arising" from 
Stephen's death, headed by 
retired hflgh Gout Judge Sfr 
WHJIam Macph arson of Ctuny. 


of the Goinarnfatfop for Racial ' 
Equality. “This haw exposed 
the problems with the dart- 
teen culture In the police, 
but it Is also true In the. 
boardroom, the officer’s 
■ mess and the newsroom." 

Institutional reforms have 
dearly not kept pace with 
public opinion. The police 
response to the Stephen 
Lawrence murder and the 
Deptford fire bombing that 
preceded the Brixton riots, is 
almost identical. But the 
reactions of the public are 
very different 

White, mi ddl e En gl and is 
horrified. Trevor Phillips 
argues: “the Lawrence fam- 
ily and the black community 
have been seen to display an 
extraordinary dignity 
throughout — th i s case has 
seen us come of age." 


setting out “to recruit new smokers to reptaati^ttoHS^ 
have MUedYti* lawyer said Tte.cxxnpanteQja«^^ 
more than 90 per bent of afl UK cigarette btendSt^fcputed 

accusations that -they had set out to fore vtfcataifeybtajg ' 
people Into beiwrtr^efnqkBra. instead to 

build up brand tcryafty aroong exfetftg ambfiera, 

A lawyer for Flank, Dobson, chief health rejected sl 

accusations that'tob donvretteo’s report contained "vulgar • 
abuse" of the tobacco companies and agued.'feWttiibtgpen ■ 
to Judicial review. The judge will give a rufing-ott Monday. 

ROYAL OPERA HOUSE . ;/ 

Dismissals spark controversy 

The Royal Opera House at London's Covert Garden was 
engulfed in further controversy yesterday when ft was dis- 
closed that Janet Robertson, head of education, was oBfr 1 
missed last week on ho- first day in the job whfle Sophie 
Mason, the advertising manager, has been suspended. The 
disclosure came two days after Sir Richard Eyre, forma' artis- 
tic director of the Royat National Theatre, recommended in a . 
report that the ROH should receive additional substoy orty if r 
improved its management Sir Richard said yesterday he was 
"blind with anger 0 at Ms Robertson’s dfsmtesaL 
Covent Garden said yesterday Ms Robertson was Jt \ 

appointed by Nicholas .Paine, the former head at opera. When* ! 
she met the new chief executive, Pelham ABen, she ques- j 
tioned her salary and the workings of the education ’depart- ! 
ment Mr Allen decided she should not take the post but - 
efforts to teli her not tb/tum up for work failed to get through. 
When she arrived she was asked to leave. Ms Mason has . 
been suspended because, without consultation, she reduced 
the advertising targets for Covent Garden during its closure 
period. Antony Thomcroft, London 


POLITICS - 

Hunting ban bill killed off 

' — A Labour MP yesterday w8h- 

nrzz — .. «v drew his controversial bfflthat 

\GffX) “HWTIMC, j sought to ban hunting' of live 

WOULDN'T n?Ht_ / animate with hounds. The 

/B^J TRfr SAfflc I . chances of hunting being out- , 

^WlTfltJUT Ht/MANf > lowed during this p ar li am ent " 

snfS — * — Jh appear to be receding fast Jack 
SA. ' Straw, home secretary, yester- 
UEsrn ir^ian day declined to commit the 
\V \ i-Br? government to assisting any 

/[ iNj^jlrT other private member’s bin deal- 

[Lyp ^ Qt'TH 'A - if HJ * he ® sue - Labour's - 
ill Vf "i? /V\ \ manifesto for the 1 997 general 

J/U I \ M ejection only promised a free 

1 / I 11 r a v J vote for MFte on whether to ban 

pi Sk 1 1 y I / \j ( /£T V hunting, and Mr Straw has pre- 

I \ III 7 ///Ml viously said a government bffl 
y yl 1} ■ { J f/JS\j would not be an appropriate— 

; - • means to deal with the issue. 

The MB, sponsored by Michael 
Foster, MP for Worcester in central England, tailed to make 
progress in the allocated time for private members' bflte’ 
because fi faped strong opposition. Andrew Parker, London 






MPs attack chancellor over single currency 


C/U’fnVL^GAINS __ 

Insurers warn on ‘hidden tax’ 

Ths Association of British Insurers has warned the govern- 
ment it would be imposing a hidden tax on savers if it 
scrapped the indexation of company capital gains. The reform 
could significantly reduce returns on savings products such 
as life policies according to the association. It urged ministers 
not to scrap indexation for companies in line with the reform 
of capital gains tax for individuate. Benedict McHugo, head ofj 
tax at the ABi, said the removal of indexation could halva 1 
Investment returns over the next 10 years, he said. “We are 
arguing strongly fri favour of indexation ... we would be con- 
cerned at the effect on life policyholders If it went" Earlier Ws 
week the Confederation of British Industry, the employers' 
organisation, said it was strongly opposed to any move to 
scrap indexation and replace It with the tapped tax rates pro- 
posed for individuals' capital gains. David WSghton, London 


By David Hfigtrisn, 

Political Correspondent 

Gordon Brawn, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, 
clashed with the House of 
Commons Treasury commit- 
tee yesterday by refusing to 
clarify bow his five eco- 
nomic tests for Britain join- 
ing the stogie currency 
would be assessed. 

Mr Brown wrote to the 
committee indicating he 
would not go beyond the 
statement on membership of 


the single currency he made 
in October. 

In its introduction to Mr 
Brown's reply, published 
yesterday, the committee 
expressed “regret that the 
government has not followed 
the usual practice of reply- 
ing point by point to our 
conclusions and recommen- 
dations". Malcolm Bruce, the 
pro-European Liberal Demo- 
crat party's Treasury spokes- 
man, who is a member of the 
committee, said it was 
regrettable that the response 


to the serious issues raised 
had been “so weak”. 

The committee had called 
on the Treasury to “set out 
more precisely tbe ways In 
which the chancellor’s tests 
will be assessed, particularly 
to avoid uncertainty in tbe 
frnflTwial markets”. 

Earlier this week. Profes- 
sor Willem Bui ter, a member 
of the Bank of England's 
monetary policy committee, 
which sets UK interest rates, 
described the five tests as 
“sufficiently broad and 


vague as to have no real 
operational content". 

The government's 
approach to tbe single cur- 
rency came under attack 
yesterday at the launch of 
an auti-Emu report backed 
by 100 business leaders. 
Pete’ Lilley, the opposition 
Conservative party’s deputy 
leader, predicted that tbe 
government would “try to 
bounce" Britain Into the sin- 
gle currency “before It is 
clear whether the problems 
that lead them to rule oat 


entry at the present time 
have been satisfactorily 
resolved". 

Among the businessmen 
backing the report, The 
Euro: Bad for Business, were 
Cameron McClatchie, chair- 
man of British Polythene; 
David Reid Scott, managing 
director of Donaldson, Luf- 
kin & Jenrette; David 
Thompson, managing direc- 
tor .of Wolverhampton and 
Dudley Breweries; and Brian 
Williamson, chairman of 
Gerrard & National. 


RAIMNEmORK 

Operator may run tilting trains 

Sflverilnk. the train operating company which runs services ' 
between London aid Birmingham in central England, is con- 
skJering Introducing high-speed tilting trains on the route in 
order to match new trains planned by Virgin Ran. This would 
make it the first train company operating shorter routes to 
consider Wring trains, it reflects the growing interest in the UK 
in tilting trains, which are used widely elsewhere in Europe 
and which have been ordered for Virgin's west coft nt route 
between London and Scotland and its routes between Scot- 
land and south-west England. SHverltnk is thinking of acquir- 
ing tilling trains so it can rixi services at up to 140mph 
(225kph) on the fast tracks that ae to be created as part of 
tha £2.1 bn (S3.5bn) upgrading of the main west coast line. 
Charles Batchelor, London 


Export promotion teams may face wind of change 

Government help for companies seeking business abroad is under review, write Andrew Parker and David Wighton 


T he Foreign Office has 
drawn a diplomatic line 
in the sand for a 
high-powered review of the 
government's export promo- 
tion activities. There is a lot 
at stake: the UK's earnings 
from world trade amounted 
to £320ba ($535bn) in 1998, 
ms king it the fifth largest 
exporter of goods after the 
US, Germany, Japan and 
France. 

hi an interview with the 
Financial Times, Derek 
Fatchett, the Foreign Office 
minister responsible for 
trade and investment, said 
he had “yet to be persuaded” 
of the case for an indepen- 
dent export promotion 
agency. He is also against 
one government department 


taking responsibility for all 
support for British compa- 
nies seeking business out- 
side the UK 

The private sector has 
argued the case for an Inde- 
pendent agency, and critic- 
ised a previous review of 
export promotion for foiling 
to consider its merits. 

Sir Richard Wilson, cabi- 
net secretary, is now head- 
ing a second review, which 
will examine the case for 
sweeping structural change. 

The Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry - the employ- 
ers' organisation - and Insti- 
tute of Export complain that 
Overseas Trade Services, 
which consists of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry's 
export promotion arm and 


the Foreign Office's overseas 
commercial staff, suffers 
because the two departments 
do not pun together. 

At present small compa- 
nies usually approach their 
local Business Rinks - the 
regional advice organisa- 
tions for business - for 
advice on opportunities out- 
side the UK. The links In 
turn access UK-based DTI 
personnel with specialist 
knowledge of particular 
countries and markets, and 
Foreign Office staff at 
embassies and consulates. 

The Foreign Office pro- 
vides “on the ground" 
reports to companies about 
possible markets. In 1997-98, 
the Foreign Office and DTI 
spent £220m on export pro- 


motion. of which more than 
half was accounted for by 
Foreign Office staff costs. 

In the post cold war global 
market place, the Foreign 
Office regards export promo- 
tion as part of Its raison 
d'etre. Sir John Kerr, Foreign 
Office permanent secretary 
(the department's top offi- 
cial}. recently made a robust 
defence of its £lbn budget by 
claiming further cuts could 
endanger Britain’s ability to 
exploit new markets in 
China, Latin America and 
eastern Europe. 

Mr Fatchett, underlining 
the Foreign Office's commit- 
ment to export promotion, 
pointed to recent initiatives 
to sign up heads of leading 
British companies as 


“ambassadors for British 
business”, and to provide 
short term attachments at 
overseas commercial posts. 

However, colleagues of 
Margaret Beckett the trade 
and industry secretary, 
express concern about gtvtog 
the Foreign Office complete 
control over export promo- 
tion overseas. Her depart- 
ment is responsible for all 
OTS programme expendi- 
ture. including support for 
international trade fairs and 
missions. 

The Foreign Office and the. 
DTI have a common cause In 
headin g off the case for an 
independent agency. Mr 
Fatchett said: . “The politi cs . 

anrt the commercial work go 
together in so many coon- 
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tries and it’s the amhwaai- 
dors, the political and diplo- 
matic representatives of the 
UK, who can gain access. If 
there is another body. It does 
not follow that the political 
leadership in a country win 
talk to the other body in 
quite the same way as they 
talk to the ambassador." 



Nevertheless, OTS is 
expected to undergo 
rebranding after Sir Rich- 
ard's review, and it could be 
given greater autonomy and 
unity of purpose. 

Ian Campbell, director- 
general of the Institute of 
Export, said the Australian 
and Irish trade boards offer 


useful blueprints because 
they are funded by govern- 
ment but enjoy considerable^, 
autonomy. * 

He added that rebranding 
OTS was pointless until 
Business links, the DTI and 
the Foreign Office could 
offer a seamless delivery of 
service to companies. 
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WORLD CUP 


HjAjjCE 0 ITALY 0 (FRANCE WIN 4-3 ON PENALTIES) 


i Hosts scrape through on penalties 


I 


By Doth Owen 

If France win this World 

Cap, no one win he able to 
accuse them of doing it the 
easy way. The host nation 
became the first team 
through to the semi-finals 
yesterday after a nerve Jan, 
ding penalty shoot-out vic- 
tory over Italy at a pleas- 
antly cool Stads de Franca. 

Their win was sealed 
when the visitors’ fifth pen- 
alty by the unfortunate 
Luigi Di Biagio cannoned 
back off the crossbar with 
Fabien Barthez beaten. This 
Is the fourth ttm» io« hlezts 
have got the better of the 
axzinri in their last five 
meetings. Much more of this, 
and France’s traditional infe- 
riority complex towards 
these past masters of tourna- 
ment mufa-hpiay can he con- 
signed to history. 

Indeed, France will have 
gained much satisfaction 
from the way they ground 
out this result in pseudo- 
Italian fashion. The first- 
choice defence, who have 
now played 413 minutes of 
World Cup football without 
conceding a goal, were once 
again outstanding, sflwmting 
Zfriann , returning after sus- 
pension, did enough to show 
he could yet.be a telling fac- 
tor in the competition. 

For their part, Italy, 
playing within their limita- 
tions, came close to a semi- 
final berth their prosaic play 
at this World Cup has not 
deserved. The re f eree Hugh 
Dallas, so mething of a nov- 
elty figure as a Scot partici- 
pating in the latter stages of 
a World Cup, officiated with 
authority and good sense. 



Jote da vtwa; Franca catsbrata their place In the — mMfrial next W e dnes d a y as Bafy go out on penalties 


For the most part, this was 
chessboard football between 
sides who knew each other 
almost too well: no fewer 
than seven of the French 
starting line-up have played 
club football in Italy. Both 
teams built their moves so 
painstakingly that there 
were usually plenty of 
defenders behind the ball, 
making it desperately diffi- 
cult to thread through the 
decisive pass. 

French coach Aimf Jac- 
q net had rung the changes, 
sensibly resting David Treze- 
guet, the target man who 
had fought through all 113 
minutes of the battle - of Par- 
aguay, in favour of Sttphane 
Guivarc'h. 


The wily Jacquet also 
strengthened the French 
midfield, preferring Real 
Madrid’s Christian Karem- 
ben to striker Thierry 
Henry, who had spent the 
week trying to shake off an 
ankle injury. 

With Zinedine Zidane 
returning after suspension 
In place of Bernard Diomfede, 
it meant that bS three for- 
ward players who bad 
started against Paraguay 
had been replaced. 

Italy’s Cesare MaMlni. by 
contrast, sprung no sur- 
prises, keeping faith with 
the strike force of Alessan- 
dro Del Piero and the in- 
form Christian Vieri in front 
of a workmanlike midfield, 


and leaving Roberto Baggio 
•on the bench. 

The Italians started so ten- 
tatively that the returning 
Zidane had two good 
chances to sc ore in the first 
four minutes. With Emman- 
uel Petit forcing a fine 
one-handed save from the 
buriy Italian keeper with a 
delicate left foot shot over 
his shoulder after another 
French comer, Italian backs 
were against the walL 
And yet, on nine minutes, 
the blue-shirted Italians had 
what was to prove their best 
rhaimp of the game. Fran- 
cesco Mariero, breaking for- 
ward, skipped around Bbc- 
ente Lizarazu and centred 
far the powerful Vieri. the 


Reuter 

tournament's joint top 
scorer, who brushed Lilian 
Thuram aside, but directed 
his header wide. 

Most of the rest of the half 
consisted of a tense, scrappy 
midfield battle, with tackles 
raining in hard and strong 
but few clear-cut chances in 
either direction. 

The tempo immediately 
Increased after the interval, 
with Zidane beating his man 
and gathering speed in mid- 
field before feeding Youri 
Djorkaeff, who swivelled 
with Intent but shot over the 
bar. The Inter Milan maestro 
was now playing well for- 
ward. and with Petit overlap- 
ping menacingly on the left, 
the home side began probing 


more vigorously for the 
breakthrough. 

Cue the Monaco duo of 
Henry and Trezeguet, who 
replaced Guivarc’h and 
Karembeu just after the lat- 
ter had blazed a shot wide. 
With Zidane finding more 
and more space, one sensed 
the game was there for the 
taking Tor the French. This 
was notwithstanding the 
arrival of Roberto Baggio, on 
for Del Piero, who again dis- 
appointed. 

But as Italian left back 
Paolo Maldini got to grips 
with his new young adver- 
sary, Italy came alive again. 
On 80 minutes, a delicately 
flighted Baggio five kick was 
headed just wide by the 
diminutive Di Biagio. A min- 
ute later, Thuram booked 
unceremoniously clear after 
an Italian cross slipped 
under Laurent Blanc's boot. 

Now it was Italy who 
looked most like scoring and 
a minute from the end of 
normal time, Marcel Desailly 
put in a match sating tackle 
cm Vieri, when the Atfetico 
Madrid target man was 
played in by the slippery 
Baggio. 

Italy bad more chances in 
extra time, but a further 30 
minutes of increasingly 
tired, error-strewn football 
failed to produce a winner. 
The drama of the Stade de 
France's first penalty compe- 
tition followed with heart 
break for Maldini’s men. 

Fnoeti BarttMZ. Thuram. Blanc, 
Dandy- Lsararo Doschomps. 
PJorfcaaff. Karembeu fTrezeguetl, 
Zidane; Guvarc’h (Henry). 

Italy: PagUuca. Gostocuru. MaMini. 
Sargomt Camavaro a Baggn (AJber- 
UnQ. Pesaotts (DI L/viQ). Di to- 
iaro. Dei Piero (FL Baggn). Vtart 
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TODAY'S GAMES 


Strain shows as Argentina 
face the Dutch challenge 

Internal dissension and controversy precede this afternoon's 
quarter-final between Holland and Argentina in Marseilles - but 
for a change they are not taking place in the Dutch camp. 
Instead, Daniel Passarella's side are showing signs of strain 
ahead of this rematch of the 1973 World Cup final in which he 
captained Argentina to victory over the Dutch. 

PaasareHa replaced Gabriel Batistuta, the tournament's joint 
leading scorer, during the side’s epic encounter with England, 
with the ineffective Heman Crespo. Batistuta has since 
confirmed he was not injured. The Argentine coach must also 
decide whether to start with the talented Marcato Gallardo, or 
persist with the disappointing Claudio Javier Lopez. Certainty 
the failure to beat a depleted England team in more convincing 
fashion has taken the swagger out of the Argentines' hitherto 
untroubled stride. 

The Dutch side they must beat looks the most fluent m the 
tournament With the combative Edgar Davids established m 
central mkffieid and Denns Bergkamp showing touch, 
confidence and a shade too much aggression in attack, Holland 
will ask plenty of questions of the Argentine defence. With Marc 
Overmars doubtful for the game, Dutch coach Guus Hiddink 
must also decide on hts centre-forward. He will surely resist the 
temptation to restore the out-of-form Patrick Kiuivert and stick 
with the impressive Philip Cocu. A greater worry is Jaap Siam’s 
static displays m defence. 

In the other quarter-final, between Germany and Croatia in 
Lyons tonight, the whiff of revenge is in the air. The Germans 
won the sides’ last, ill-tempered encounter at the 1996 
European championship, when the Croats' temperament let 
them down. Croatia should forget all about Euro 96 and 
concentrate on the weaknesses of tins German side, a shadow 
of the outfit that won the tournament two years ago. 

Much will depend on Zvontmir Boban, Croatia's experienced 
captain, who has been admirable so far. Less convincing is the 
team’s coach. Miroslav Blazevic. who has attested that his 
personal astrologer has predicted a win for his side. Croatia 
can wm providing they keep their cool. Peter Aspden 

• HOLLAND V ARGENTINA, 1&30*. MARSEILLES 

• GERMANY v CROATIA, 21.-00, LYONS 

•Local kick-off times (GMT + 2 hours). One hour earlier in UK. 


GERMANY UNLOVED, BUT LIKELY TO BEAT CROATIA FOR A SEMI - FINAL PLACE__ 

The good, the bad and the 
>just plain uninspiring 


Simon Kuper ponders the virtues of a 
team likened to poor dancers In a 
nightclub even by their own coach 


Hie instant a team takes the 
lead against the Germans, 
yon can almost see 11 
thought balloons appearing 
above their JwwAi containing 
the words: "Oh my God, 
we’ve definitely lost nowP 

Every footballer knows 
that the Germans tend to 
Win after falling behind. The 
prophecy . has become 
self-fulfilling. So pity Croatia 
should they take the lead too 
early tonight - any time, 
say, before the 92nd minute. 

Yugoslavia and Mexico 
have already paid for going 
ahead against Germany, and 
so have countless teams in 
World Cups before. Even in 
the 1966 World - Cup final 
against England, which the 
Germans lost, they equalised 
in the 90th minute. 

I The Germans have never 
won the beauty prise at 
■World Cups. Even Berti 
Vogts, their coach, has com- 
pared them with bad dancers 
at a nightclub: next- to the 
graceful Brazilians, he says, 
they look like refrigerators. 

This year, however, the 
Germans have - warmed 
fewer hearts than ever. At 
times it seems they have 
nothing more to fall back cm 
than their "German virtues", 
as- the German press dispirit- 
edly describes them, of hard 
work, order, wffl-power and 
discipline. One newspaper 


contrasted this with the 
“English virtue” of lasing 
with grace and style. 

There has been much 
agonising in Germany about 
the. 'team’s play," amounting 
almost to a sense of shame 
that the; now have at. least 
as much chance of winning 
the World Cop as Brazil, 
Holland or Argentina. . 

It would be wrung to say 
that Germany have no “Bra- 
zilians"- There are few more 
skUftzl players at France 96 
than Andy MQIler or Thomas 
B&ssler, although football 
romantics tend to overlook 
. than However, Hfe s ter has 
played below par, while 
Mfiller has been even weraa 
On Thursday, at the Nice 
stadium where Germany 
train, he looked close to 
tears. 

“A certain lack of confi- 
dence exists, 1 * he admitted, 
and quoted a newspaper 
headline that read, “Andy 
MOller A Disgrace for Ger- 
many”. MOHer had just hit 
the news again. ISs wife had 
been so upset by the German 
bench shooting at him dur- 
ing the Mexico game that 
she told him she wanted to 
take Mm back home with 
her. “That mig ht be for the 
best,” MOller bad responded. 
Although it was a private 
mobile phone conversation, 
the story leaked to Bfld, Ger- 


many's main tahinrfd news- 
paper. 

T VPffl er will definitely not 
start against Croatia: Vogts, 
a football romantic at heart 
and for years Muller’s great- 
est fan, has finally lost 
patience with him. This 
means that once again Ger- 
:mflny_ win play, rather like 
refrigerators, except far their 
two bam doors up front. 

Jtlrgen Klinsmann and 
Oliver Bierhoff are the two 
Germans iriio have unmis- 
takably come good this 
World Cup. Klinsmann, now 
33, has had an appalling sea- 


Every footballer 
knows that the 
Germans tend to 
win after falling 
behind 


son with Sampdoria and 
Tottenham Hotspur. 
Throughout it, be said Us 
aim was to be ready for the 
World Cup, and he was 
widely ridiculed. Yet he 
turned out to be right Just 
before the end of the season, 
he scored four goals in a 
match for Spurs. Now. in 
France, he has hit peak 
form. Klinsmann, a village 
baker's son turned globetrot- 
ter, is a charming man but 
above all a winner, a reposi- 
tory of German virtues. 


Chaim is traditionally a 
rare commodity in German 
football, yet Germany’s 
other striker possesses it too. 
Oliver Bierhoff, scorer of 
three goals with headers so 
Jar, Is the well-oaiffed, well- 
educated, friendly son of a 
company director. 

Ten years ago. he was dis- 
missed as a fop flight foot- 
baller. He came good in exile 
in Austria, but when he 
finally made the German 
side, his working-class team- 
mates reviled him as a mid- 
dle-class "milk kid”. Now he 
is the team's great hope, and 
seemingly advertises half 
the products of German 
industry. He was asked in 
Nice this week when he was 
going to score with his feet. 
“One of my sponsors prefers 
me to score with my head," 
he replied, straight-faced. 

The two strikers are the 
acceptable face of this team. 
Further back, things get 
uglier. The problem is not 
Jurgen Kohler, a great 
marker expected to return 
from Injury today. Nor is it 
Christian WOrns. who baa 
many of the German 
virtues. 

To general surprise, the 
weak link has been goal- 
keeper Andreas Kopke, to 

blame for both Yugoslavia's 
goals and guilty of dropping 
two shots against Mexico as 
well Kopke, at 36 even older 
than most of his team-mates, 
was always seen as an old 
reliable, and his antics occa- 
sionally unsettle his defence. 



Charm offensive: striker* Bierhoff (toft} and KBns ma w i 


Reuter 


"The balls here are fairly 
soft,” he says in mitigation. 

The other big question- 
mark at the back is Lothar 
Matthaus. On the pitch, 
there are few doubts. Mat- 
thaus has marked Diego 
Maradona out of matches, 
dribbled through defences to 
score historic goals and 
knows everything about 
football. Even at 37. he Is 
clearly the libero for this 
team. Matthaus’s flaw is that 
he can tear the camp apart. 

At his club Bayern 
Mnnich, he antagonised 
many in the present Ger- 
many side by leaking sensi- 
tive facts to Bfld, and by bet- 
ting a large sum of money 
that Klinsmann, then also at 
Bayern, would not score 


many goals. (That bet paid 
aft) Yet Matthaus returned 
to the German squad shortly 
before the World Cup, and 
when he started the first two 
matches on the bench, he 
behaved well. 

The team hotel in the 
upmarket Riviera village 
Saint PauI-de-Vence Is a 
happy place. It should be 
happier after tonight. Ger- 
many should win, particu- 
larly if they fail behind first 

Arising from the ruins, 
starting at Zero Hour after 
each setback, and succeed- 
ing when most of the rest of 
the world thinks they hare 
no right to - as Klinsmann 
once remarked, the parallels 
with post-war German his- 
tory are plain. 


• A 4 3-year -old Englishman was arrested yesterday in 
Grenoble, on suspicion of having stabbed to death e 
Frenchman in a train on Tuesday, the day of England's World 
Cup defeat by Argentina. Paul Birch - described by police as 
appearing mentally deranged - reportedly confessed to having 
stabbed 33-year-old actor Eric Frachet because he thought he 
was an Argentine, and making fun of him. 


SPONSORSHIP STAKES 

Big two pull ahead of the pack 

With the World Cup’s second round complete, Adidas has 
maintained a small lead over its main rival, Nika, in the 
Financial Times World Cup sponsors index. The Index 
measures brand exposure through the performance at France 
98 of teams wearing the various companies' kit. 

Adidas had five teams in foe second round, against only four 
for Nike, so it was always liable to pick up extra points simply 
through befog associated with more teams. But Adidas has 
also benefited from sponsoring Argentina - whose game 
against England was foe only one to go to penalties so far - 
and France - whose clash with Paraguay went to the golden 
goal The longer the game, the more points it is worth. 

Adidas and Nike each have three teams In the quarter-finals, 
with Hummel's Denmark and Lotto's Croatia making up the 
numbers. 

There are two Nike v Adidas clashes: Holland against 
Argentina and Italy against France. These matches, perhaps 
more than any others so far, will determine which sponsor 
emerges top erf the ratings. With Brazil (Nike) and Germany 
(Adidas) favourites to win their quarter-finals, the other two 
games will determine which (If either ) of the big two has the 
most teams in foe semi-finals. Gordon Vince 


Battle of the brands: FT World Cup sponsors index 
powr 



Ths trams tattd an ttt oafr oaes sponsoring ow» 
man one team m 9e waru Co 


NUMBERS SO FAR 

Goals total 149 Sendings off 17 

Bookings 222 Converted penalties 16 

Leading goafscorers Batistuta (Argentina), Vieri (Italy} 5 


41 
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For latest World Cup news 

www. P 7 .com/ worldcup93 
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ere is a stadium with millions of seats. 

i 

(Its address is www.france9S.com.) 
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/Ldloometo ika montk of madness. Witt the France 98 team. So if you want to find new channels to reach your 
welwite, -designed and developed ty EDS for tke'Caaritf customers, call 44-181-754-4622. or visit www.«Lcom. But in 

Fmogais J' Otgamwtio n, you can get all tlie latest information the meantime, follow the teams, die scores, and tin.* players on 

in tlie Mink of an eye, and even send messages to your favorite die official France 98 World Cup website 
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Preparing 
for a blow 


F 



In breezy weather, with all 
canvas straining, the prudent 
skipper «»iig all Hands to over- 
haul the rigging and check the 
pomps. 

It was no doubt In this spirit 

that the US Federal Reserve 
warned banks this week to main- 
tain a sharper watch over their 
loan portfolios. The central bank 
had detected dangerous signs of 
complacency, as the US economy 
continues to bowl along at an 
astonishing speed, apparently 
without loss of control. The 
warning - it was no more - 
might seem at odds with the deci- 
sion of the Fed's Open Market 
Committee next day to keep clear 
of the helm. Once again, it left Its 
target interest rate unchanged at 
5.5 per cent, the level set in 
March 1997. 

True, the markets had not been 
expecting a change. Last year’s 
signals to prepare for a rate rise 
have since been furled. The 
financial tempest in south-east 
Asia, the strength of the dollar, 
anxieties about a possible devalu- 
ation by China and concern 
about the weakness of the Japa- 
nese yen have persuaded the Fed 
to Hang on and hope for the best 
And that seems to have paid 
off. As Alice Riviin, the Fed's 
vice-chairman, noted recently, 
the remarkable conjunction of 
economic momentum and low 
inflation has confounded tradi- 
tional economic lore. Consumers 
have decided to spend, spend, 
spend; investment and stocks 
have risen; and the economy has 
been growing at well over twice 
the rate estimated to be sustain- 
able (turn-inflationary) over the 
past 30 years. Recent estimates 
suggest that the annual rate of 
growth of the economy surged to 
5.4 per cent in the first three 
months of 1998. 


cent this year and scarcely more 
next. What an amazing result 
that would be. After a record run, 
during which new technology 
has raised productivity and 
redacted labour costs, the US 
economy would glide smoothly 
into calmer waters far a period of 
make-do and mend. 

For Investors, certainly, this 
would be a happy outcome and 
perhaps It Is what the present 
high valuation of equities sug- 
gests. TO the hopes of the market 
may be added the more sober 
voice of the OECD, which expects 
a ’‘benign evolution of the eco- 
nomic situation". Although the 
most recent evidence of slow- 
down supports this optimism, it 
is much too soon to throw away 
the oilskins. 


Losing speed 

But now there are signs that 
the economy may be losing 
speed. As a result of the Asian 
crisis and the high dollar, exports 
orders are dropping. A recent 
survey suggested a slowing of 
business activity in June, and 
leading indicators from the Con- 
ference Board tell a similar story. 
Moreover, the build-up of stocks 
may lead to a slackening of out- 
put later. The most recent fore- 
cast by the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and 
Development in Paris suggests 
that drag from net exports and 
stock bull ding will slow the pace 
of economic growth to 2.7 per 
cent this year and to below Its 
long-term trend rate by 1999. 

Meanwhile, from inflation 
there has been hardly a drop of 
spray. The OECD estimates Its 
annual rate will be only L6 per 


Darkening outlook 

Slower growth towards the end 
of this year, a sharp deceleration 
of corporate earnings, a fall in 
stock market prices, a worse than 
expected current account gap and 
a fall of the dollar could rapidly 
produce a darkening outlook. 

The Fed might then be faced 
with the need to tighten policy - 
to combat the infiatiaziazy effects 
of dollar weakness - just as the 
economy began to wallow in a 
trough. Alternatively over- 
optimism by investors might 
eventually force a tightening 
which was quite undesirable on 
other grounds. 

Are such storm clouds really 
over the horizon? The Fed's 
warning to bankers this week 
suggests the need for an alert 
lookout at least And Ms Riviin 
said in a recent speech: "At the 
moment, absent the imminent 
prospect of Asian spillover, slow- 
ing growth to more sustainable 
levels, we would be very worried 
indeed.” 

From the mare Delphic Bank 
for International Settlements in 
Basle - the central bankers’ bank 
- comes a storm warning of dif- 
ferent kind. It has analysed the 
steady decline in the 1990s of the 
required rate of return on equi- 
ties - a reflection of the rise in 
asset prices. It draws attention to 
the "bearish implications’' of tra- 
ditional measures of stock mar- 
ket valuation even if a “perma- 
nent reduction in inflation” 
might justify higher asset 
prices. 

In any case, the rapid improve- 
ments in profitability of recent 
years seems now to be coming to 
an end. So investors will have to 
get used to lower returns. Much 
depends on bow they react and 
on what is happening to other 
economic and financial indicators 
at the time. The Fed may need 
more than a loud trailer soonra 
than many expect 


or the 50th birthday 
party of Britain’s 
National Health Service 

(which takes place 

tomorrow), the UK government 
has cease up with an exciting and 
revolutionary idea: doctors 
c+nnM concentrate on providing 
treatments that work. 

ftnfag further, the government 
| says doctors should eschew those 
treatments tha t do not work. 

, They should also favour cost- 
1 effective and proven remedies 
over costly and unproven ones. 

This notion “ known in the jar- 
gon as evidence-based medicine - 
la the Big Idea in world health 
today. Institutes to promote it are 
springing up everywhere. It com- 
mends Itself to every country 
grappling with rising health costs 
(which means practically every 
country). In particular, it lies 
behind the "managed care” revo- 
lution in the United States. 

Yet there managed care - 
which involves such things as 
limiting extravagant treatments, 
requiring generic rather than 
brand-name drugs, and so an — ia 
facing a huge public backlash. 
Patients fear that cost-cutting 
and profit-malting — not medical 
requirements - are dictating 
their care. 

Doctors are in revolt, and poli- 
ticians are likely to legislate to 
contain the impact of the health- 
care revolution by, for example, 
mandating certain minimum 
standards of health care: 

could well dominate t>»ia 
autumn's Congressional elec- 
tions. Should patients elsewhere 
be welcoming or frightened? 

The NHS has been systemati- 
cally compiling evidence on clini- 
cal e ffe ctiv e ness - what works 
and what does not - for close an 
a decade. But it has done so in a 
fragmented way. And, most 
importantly, it has lacked any 
way of requiring doctors to fid- 
low the evidence it produced. 

Consider the (relatively) new 
3M hip joint. More than two 
years before it was shown to be 
faulty - leaving 5,000 patients 
needing costly replacements - 
the NHS Centre for Reviews and 
Dissemination warned that the 
best, longest lasting, and, as it 
happened, generally the cheapest 
joints, were the old designs. Hie 
service, however, had no moan* 
of ensuring that the advice was 
taken. 

All that is planned to change. 

A national institute for clinical 
evidence (NICE) will bring 
together the work of 26 organisa- 
tions Chat in various ways advise 
doctors about the best ways to 
organise services and treat 
patients - work that ranges from 

mnfidpntial inquiries Intn (jwiftii 

after surgery 'to reviews of- clini- 
cal trials worldwide. 

Critically. NICE will ewcamlriA 
not only whether treatments are 
riitiically effective, but whether 
they are cost-effective. This sends 
a chin through the pharmaceuti- 
cal Industry, which may find 
itself having to demonstrate that 
new products are good value for 
money as well as safe and effec- 
tive. 

Every NHS Trust hospital and 
general practice doctors' surgery 
will be required to establish a 
Systran to ensure that doctors do 
follow the guidelines that MCE 


Nicholas Timmins looks at the effects evidence-based 
medicine might have on . the UK’s health service 



produces and measure the out- 
come. A Commission far Wwifh 
Improvement will Inspect every 
three to four years to ensure die 
arrangements are working. 

There is a critical tension here. 
Ministers are making plain that , 
doctors will be expected to follow 
NICE’S guidelines. Yet they also 
say “It must he far the individual 
clinician to decide what is in the 
best interests of patients”. In 
other words, the doctor’s opinion 
on the best treatment for a 
patient will prevail - and so will 
the recommendations of the 
NICE new institute. Fifteen years 
ago. many medics would have 
been furious at the idea of being- 
expected to follow guidelines or 
have the their treatments com- 
pared with those of their col- 
leagues. Some stOl wQl be. 

But there has been a change. In 
this debate, the tram for doctors' 
pre-eminence in prescribing 
treatment - "clinical freedom”, 
once memorably described by a 
distinguished cardiologist as “at 
best a cloak for ignorance and at 
worst an excuse for quackery” - 
has not passed the lips of the 
British Medical Association, the 
doctor’s trade union. 

Instead James Johnson, chair- 


man - of its ccngnHaiTifie commit- 
tee, now calls for national data to 
allow doctors to compare their 
performance against the norm. 
They have nothing to fear pro- 
vided It is dona fairly,- he argues 
— a provision that involves a host 
of knotty arguments: Believe it 
or not, he says, doctors want to 
be effective. 

Clinicians can no longer do 
that without the back-up of 
evidence-based medicine, says Sir 
Miles Irving, Professor of Surgery 
at Manchester, and director of ' 
the NHS’s Health Technology 
Assessment Programme. 

“When I started medical school 
in 1954 tha index Medtats (the 
iniiwi of all medical research) 
was two thin volumes. By 1964 it 
was 16 fat ones. Today It comes 
four times a year an computer 
disks the equivalent of 30 to. 
40 volumes. 

"It is Impossible to keep up 
with the literature. A lot of it is 
poor quality. The high quality 
stuff Is scattered, and we cant be 
up to scratch without these sys- 
tematic research-based reviews of 
what works and what doesn't” 

If the profession's view has 
been changing, a recent case in 
which two doctors were struck 


off following the deaths of chil- 
dren after heart surgery, has 
sealed it at least for now. 

“AH rharig wd, changed utterly," 
the British Medical Journal pro- 
nounced, quoting Yeats. It 
warned that unless doctors 
cooperate to ensure high quality 
care, the result could be the 
micro-management of doctors 
flgt' has caused such angst (and 
such a b acklash ) in the US. 
There, in s areas lay down strict 
protocols - not just guidelines - 
; about what treatments are per- 
missible and health-plan manag- 
ers must give authorisation for 
many treatments before they are 
canded£ig^ ; .. V>” .t/i;:--. 1 

So a greater degree of Influence 
and- control over doctors seems 
inevitable in Britain. The ques- 
tion is how it is managed. Experi- 
ence from tire US and elsewhere 
suggests file approach that Frank 
Dobson, health secretary, appears 
to favour — “naming and sham- 
ing" doctors or hospitals that are 
performing poorly - can be 
counter-productive. Donald Ber- 
wick. director of the Institute of 
Healthcare Im provem ent in Bos- 
ton. Massachusetts, argued this 
week that leads to evasion and 
defensiveness, not improve m ent 


Even assuming the governmaot 
manages fo exercise its. influence 
without damaging doctors’ 
morale, two questions sffn 
- remain: can eridenoe-basrtmfidi. 
cine deliver? And will it 'cost 
more or less?- 

Vlews are; divided. The health 
- -i te chno logy- assessment -pro. 
gramme has shown, for example, 
that huge sums could be saved If 
routine chest. X-rays, Mood aid 
other teste were abandoned 
before operations because they 
have no effect an the outcome. 

Bat, equally, costs win rise 
when NICE insists that clot- 
busting drags are used nnttto^ 
after heart attacks. And whOe hi 
same areas the evidarce for best 
practice Is clear cut. hr many It 
will not be. 

The lees dear the evideraa, the ^ 
more controversial' NICE'S find- W 
fog s - or the more it w£Q face 
^ ffluk i ire to be less specific in its 
recommendations. Even where 

the evidence is clear it Is likely to 
change as new research and tech- 
niques emerge. To some extttit, 
evidence-based medicine -'may 
prove a chimera chasing an Dlu- 
stam. 

"We simply don’t have clear 
evidence for many thousands of 
these procedures and interven- 
tions,” says Bob Blendan. Profes- 
sor of Health Policy at Harvard's ‘ 
Kennedy School of Government 

I t will take a long time to 
establish - particularly on 
cost effectiveness, the key 
part of this new equation. ^ 
- The MIS Centre for Reviews ami * 

- Disseminations has a database of 
economic evaluations of treat- 
ment worldwide, says Trevor 
RhwMnn, until recently its direo- 
tor. “But the quality is such that 
you couldn't use 90 per cent of 
them in developing clinical 
guidelines.* 

He, among others, does not 
doubt that the effort will eventu- 
ally pay off in trams of higher 
quality, mare cost-effective care. 

And while the parallels with US 
managed care are dear, there are 
also crucial differences. 

In America, managed care 
mmoti with penalties and sanc- 
tions for doctors who breach pro- 
tocols. The system Is also 
designed to control medical if 
incomes as a way of controlling T 
costs. Britain's salaried doctras 
will not be hit in the pocket in 
the same way If and when they 
rhangp their behaviour. For this 
reason, evidence-based medicine 
should have a smoother ride in 
the UK than it has had in the 
US. ’ 

All the same. It can never be 
free of controversy. There is no 
haaia for universal agreement an 
whether same medirfnptr m* t reat. 
ments are worth the money, it 
wffl inevitably be deeply contro- 
versial when NICE tackles, for 
instance, the question: should the 
NHS provide the next Beta- 
interferon - the £10.000 ($16,700) 
a year multiple sclerosis drug 
that offers some benefit, but no 
cure, for same patients? 

Evidence-based medicine is an 
elegant idea whose time has 
come. It will generate a new 
industry of research and argu- 
ment. But it may be. to quote 
that Yeats poem again, that a 
terrible beauty Is being born. 


r- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Defining ‘naff: tasteless 
is the word that bites 


From Mr Michael Wilson. 

Sir, Michael Thompson-Noel’s 
piece "Where naff ness rules, 
OK?” (June 27-28) was an article 
waiting to be written. Of his 
optional definitions, the compre- 
hensive terra “tasteless" is the 
one that bites home. 

This raises the spectre of 
whether taste is just a matter of 
taste or a series of class- 
conditioned attitudes. What con- 
cerns me is that In our desperate 
attempts, as a nation, to be non- 
elitist, non-judgmental and 
supremely tolerant, we disavow 
any structure of learning that 
might foster the ability to dis- 
criminate; that impart the facility 
to formulate criteria on which to 
make individual rather than 
mass Judgments. 


In our commendable fear of 
certainty, we abandon all 
attempts to confront Issues of 
religion, morality, the acceptable 
limits of cultural boundaries and 
the aesthetics of sight and sound. 
Only by being provided with 
choice and the concomitant abil- 
ity to choose through the cultiva- 
tion of the art of discrimination 
will our young people gain the 
freedom to select their “good” 
and reject their “bad” and be in a 
position to resist the grosser 
blandishments of commerce and 
the media. 

Michael Wilson, 

The Ochre Kiln. 

Clanton, 

via Craven Arms, 

Shropshire SY7 0HP, UK 


This saddening 
sour self-hatred 

From Mr Paul J. McEbvy. 

Sir, What alls Michael 
TtLompson-Noel? As an Irishman 
who is married to an English- 
w oman and has lived in England 
for many years, I was saddened 
by the sour self-hatred of his 
attack. 

Over the years. I have watched 
the UK open up and became more 
liberal and cosmopolitan, while 
retaining its uniqueness. Loath- 
some as soccer thuggery is, it 
should not blind you En glish to 
your many strengths and virtues 
- not the least of which has 
always been the ability to laugh 
at yourselves. 

Paul J. McEIroy, 

194 Gator Lane, 

ChilweO. 

Nottingham NG9 4BE, UK 


Attribute value to airlines that take the risk 


From Mr Ray Colegate. 

Sir, Gideon Nellen (Letters, 
June 26) argues that airport slots 
"are in feet highly valuable pub- 
lic goods which should be sold at 
market rates or auctioned...”. 
This is to ignore some crucial 

considerations. 

Taking Heathrow as a prime 
example, It is true that the state 
funded the basic airport infra- 
structure. But Urn cost of build- 
ing Heathrow's runways has not 
only been written off over a long 
period but has also been remu- 
nerated many times over from 
landing charges. In any case, 
those runways are no longer 
state property. 

Where runway capacity is 


unconstrained, the value of a slot 
should closely reflect the value of 
the investment that the airline 
holding It has put into the devel- 
opment of the route or service for 
which it is used and the return it 
has achieved. That value should 
be attributed to the airline that 
has made the investment and 
taken the risk. 

Where capacity is constrained, 
as at Heathrow, the value of a 
slot, especially at a tune of peak 
demand, is enhanced. The short- 
age of runway capacity there is 
the result not only of the state’s 
failure to provide for growth in 
demand but also the success of 
the airlines in developing their 
services. 


It is arguable, therefore, that 
the value of slots should accrue 
to the airline that, by its commer- 
cial success, has created that 
added scarcity value. 

The question of how slot values 
should be shown in balance 
sheets is another matter. Until 
now such values have been 
reflected in the UK in the price 
that one airline has paid to take 
over another in order to gain 
access to a congested airport 

Ray Colegate, 

former CAA board director, 

40 Lebanon Park, 

Twickenham, 

TW1 3DG, UK 


You can’t tell 
Schmeichel 
he’s not fit 

From Mr PeterWheadon. 

Sir, Your normally balanced 
football correspondent Simon 
Kuper stated (“French creme 
rises above Danes”, June 25) that 
the Laudrup brothers in the 
Danish team were “backed up by 
team-mates unfit to share their 
changing room". 


Try saying that to the Man- 
chester United and Denmark 
goalkeeper Petra Schmeichel! 

Moreover, your correspondent 
seemed to forget that football can 
still sometimes be a team gamp — 
how else did Denmark win the 
European Cup in 1992? Or was he 
merely disappointed that his pre- 
diction of an early flight homp 
for the Danes was wrong? 

Peter Wheadon, 

Emborgvqj 62, 

8660 Skanderborg, 

Denmark 


Challenged by 
subsidiarity 

From Mr Tim Butler. 

Sir, Philip Stephens chaiu»ngwi 
us (“A European script", June 19) 
to think of a word that encapsu- 
lates better than “subsidiarity" 
the principle of devolved 
decision-making in the European 
Uhion. 

May I suggest "withdrawal"? 
Tim Butler, 

2 Manor Farm Cottages, 
Baulking Gfreen, 

Oxfordshire, SN7 7QQ, UK 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


J t is hard to succeed ai 
international hero am 
saint at the best o 
times. It is especially 
[' occult When you are takini 
over from him as leader of; 
country in the midst of ai 
economic crisis. While 79 
year-old President Nelsor 
Mandela was greeted bj 
adoring crowds at the atari 
of a visit to the Caribbean 
this week, Thabo Mbeki. his 
deputy and chosen succes 
sor, stayed at home trying to 
cope with South Africa’s 
worst financial turmoil since 
the end of apartheid. 

The rand has fallen 25 per 
cent against the dollar in six 
weeks and now stands at a 
record low. No single event 
in South Africa triggered the 
collapse, which had more to 
do with the waves from East 
Asia crashing against other 
emerging-market currencies. 
But the effects will damage 
the country politically and 

economically. 

The South African Reserve 
Bank, the central bank, 
vainly intervened, defending 
the rand for two months 
before pushing up interest 


rates. Business confidence 
has declined sharply. The 
economy is expected to grow 
by Just over l per cent in 
1998. With the population 
growing at twice that rate, 
the average South African 
will end the year poorer 


than at the start. 

By Indonesian or Thai 
standards, that might not 
seem too bad. But Mr Mbeki 
is also grappling with the 
high expectations that fol- 


MAN IN THE NEWS THABO MBEKI 

The man after Mandela 

Even if there were no economic crisis, South Africa's saviour would 
still be a hard act to follow, says Victor Mallet 


lowed the end of apartheid 
and the nervousness that 
will follow Mr Mandela’s 
stepping down as president, 
which he is expected to do 
next year after a general 
election that the ruling Afri- 
can National Congress is 

confident of winning. 

One way South Africa dif- 
fers from most Asian states 
is that the political angle to 
the crisis is apparent at the 
start. This week, for exam- 
ple, Mr Mbeki had to deny 
persistent rumours that the 
government was about to 
fire the Reserve Bank gover- 
nor and his deputy because 
they were members of the 
white “old guard". 

More important, he must 
now seek either to resolve 
the differences between the 
ANC and its fractious part- 
ners - the Congress of South 
African Trade Unions and 
the South African Commu- 
nist party - or break up the 
tripartite alliance. 

In the past two weeks both 
the unions and the Commu- 
nists have attacked the gov- 
ernment's conservative eco- 
nomic strategy, known as 
Gear (for Growth. Employ- 
ment And RedistributionX 


Tbese attacks have under- 
mined foreign confidence in 
the South African economy. 
That in turn means the trade 
unionists and the commu- 
nists can argue that Gear 
has not only failed to deliver 
promised economic growth, 
it has also been unable to 
protect the rand from for- 
eign speculators. Worse still 
(for Mr Mbeki), the widening 
split goes to the heart of the 
South African government: 
the ANC, the union confed- 
eration and the Communists 
have overlapping member- 
ships and the ANC’s part- 
ners have pledged to help it 
win the next election. 

In d ealing with the split, 
Mr Mbeld's approach is in 
marked contrast to President 
Mandela’s forthrightness. 
When the Communists 
started criticising the ANC, 
Mr Mandela, the almost 
untouchable hero, simply 
told them to get lost. This 
week, he told the party's 
10th congress, “Gear is the 
fundamental policy of the 
ANC. We are not going to 
change it because of your 
pressure." 

Mr Mandela's reputation is 
such that he can get away 


with such bluntness. 

Mr Mbeki cannot He lacks 
both the politick reputation 
and the personal tempera- 
ment 

Instead of serving time In 
jail, he spent most of the 
apartheid years in exile, 
earning a postgraduate 
degree in economics from 
Sussex University. This 

means he is less than certain 
of support among those ANC 
members who stayed at 
home fighting apartheid. 

He likes to quote Pliny and 
W.B. Yeats. His sophistica- 
tion proved invaluable when 
he was negotiating the end 
of white minority rule with 
suspicious Afrikaner busi- 
ness leaders and intellectu- 
als. But it is likely to prove 
less than less useful in the 
rough and tumble of South 
African politics. 

Indeed, his attack on the 
trade unions last month for 
sniping at the ANC was so 
elliptical that Sam Shilowa, 
general secretary of the 
union federation, was able to 
claim that it was not an 
attack at all. 

Mr Mbeki's criticisms of 
the Communists on Thurs- 
day were slightly more 


direa, but even there he pul- 
led his punches and treated 
bis listeners to a detailed 
analysis of Gear's history. 

Mr Mbeki himself is a lapsed 
communist, and has a strong 
party pedigree: his father. 
Go van, is a party stalwart. 
That hardly helps him 
defend free-market ortho- 
doxy to a Communist party. 

Ever the intellectual, Mr 
Mbeki has promoted the idea 
of a continent- wide "African 
Renaissance" in the making 
- a slogan also adopted by 
President Bill Clinton. But 
an Eritrea- Ethiopia war. 
fighting in Guinea-Bissau 
and economic gluom in 
Kenya and Zimbabwe have 
done nothing to advance the 
dream. And at home in 
South Africa, the struggle to 
build a prosperous country' 
has barely begun. 

Indeed, it is getting more 
diffi cult. Mr Mandela's task 
was to champion reconcilia- 
tion between the races. Mr 
Mbckj sees his task us the 
more challenging and less 
glamorous Job of ■' transfor- 
mation": ending white privi- 
lege. improving the Jot of the 
black majority through edu- 
cation and affirmative 


action, and building a multi- 
racial natiou led by black 
Africans. 

•‘The changes are begin- 
ning to happen only now. 
and they will accelerate after 
the next elections with 
Thabo Mbeki taking over." 
says Peter Vundla. one of Mr 
Mbeki’s advisers. "Thabo 
has said that black economic 
empowerment - now that we 
have political emancipation 
- has to be the vehicle for 
the social transformation of 
this country." 

No tiling could be more dif 
Ocult at a time of economic 
crisis. Black education is 
still in chaos. and unemploy- 
ment is estimated at nearly 
30 per cent of the workforce. 
Whiles, who still control 
most of South Africa's 
wealth and many of its 
skills, are fed up with vio- 
lent crimp, resentful of affir- 
mative action, appalled by 
the falling rand and often 
keen to emigrate. 

As an irritated Mr Mbeki 
told his Communist allies 
this week while the rand hit 
another new low. one of 
their worst deeds was 
repeating pessimistic assess- 
ments of the economy made 
by those who t hink "that our 
government has failed, ns all 
other African governments 
have failed". 

The .ANC government has 
noi failed. Mr Mbeki insists. 
But as an intellectual with- 
out Mr Mandela's cban&ma 
and respect, he will have, at 
best, a rough ridr- before he 
can declare his coming presi- 
dency a success. 



s 


omething of the old 
Bill Clinton emerged 
in China this week. 
This version - the 
one that "feels the pain" of 
ordinary people - has been 
less and less visible back 
home as he retreats from sex 
and campaign-finance scan- 
dals. But in China, in 
appearances on domestic 
television and radio, be has 
displayed a quality that 
charmed many Chinese and 
may have helped dismantle 
some of the layers of mis- 
trust between the two 
nations. 

“We thought he would be 
a typical hegemon, but actu- 
ally he turned out to be 
quite modest," says Xu Hon- 
gyan, a student at the elite 
Peking University, after the 
president's question-and- 
answer session. "He admit- 
ted that American democ- 
racy and freedom was not 
perfect l was impressed." 

So many warm feelings 
have been generated by the 
president’s visit that James 
Sasser, the US ambassador 
to China, who this week 
compared earlier . relations 
between China and the US to 
"two ships passing in the 
night", now claimB that 
mutual misunderstanding is 
a thing of the past 

Well, perhaps. But far all 
the undoubted advances this 
week, a cultural chasm still 
separates the two countries. 
"Don't expect us to become 
like Americans,” said one 
senior Chinese official, who 
understandably declined to 
be named. “That will never 
happen." 

In the eyes of many Chi- 
nese. the US is a shallow 
country, condemned by its 
lack of history to a superfi- 
cial view of the world and 
limited by its great wealth in 
Its understanding of the suf- 
fering that has been the 
perennial lot of the Chinese 
people. As a result, few Chi- 


Two ships passing 
in the night 

Advances, yes, but the US president's visit to China 
leaves the cultural chasm between the two states as 
wide as ever, say Stephen Fidler and James Kynge 



Warm welcome: Cflnton charmed many Chinese on Ms visit 


nese think they have much 
to learn from the US - and 
Mr Clinton’s ephemeral 
skills with the mass media 
are unlikely to go far in 
overcoming such attitudes. 

Of coarse, the US pos- 
sesses much that China 
wants.- science and technol- 
ogy and management skills, 
for example. But the Chinese 
often see the US command of 
such tools - indeed its eco- 
nomic success overall - as 
almost a matter of luck. 
Characteristically, one offi- 
cial described America as "a 
lucky country". 

Hils leads to a bade mis- 
match of perceptions. To the 
Chinese, the willingness of 


Americans to embrace 
change and adapt to new cir- 
cumstances by reinventing 
themselves every day is shal- 
low. To the US, it is the 
essence erf their power. 

Mr Clinton tried to explain 
that to the Chinese this 
week. In the global know- 
ledge-based economy of the 
21st century, he said, open- 
ness to ideas and the eco- 
nomic and political freedom 
to act on them was the key 
to stability, that essential 
Chinese virtue. 

But In other ways, his visit 
suggested that the US is also 
missing the point about 
China, either inadvertently 
or deliberately, in its 


attempt to package the mes- 
sage of “constructive engage- 
ment" (the US term for its 
policy in China) to the US 
media. 

Mr Clinton visited a vil- 
lage near the city of Xian, 
which he held up as an 
example of the advantages 
that democratic elections 
could bring. But it was far 
from clear that the village. 
Xiahe, bad ever held direct 
democratic elections; several 
villagers said in interviews 
that they had never experi- 
enced competitive ballots. 

Also the village’s success 
seemed to spring more from 
a mixture of luck and indus- 
try than from political 
reform. Xiahe lies next to 
China's most famous archae- 
ological site, the terracotta 
warriors, and villagers have 
grown (relatively) rich mak- 
ing tourist souvenirs. 

It is true that China has 
begun to hold direct compet- 
itive elections at village 
leveL But there remain ques- 
tions about the importance 
that the government accords 
them. There are just 17 offi- 
cials in the ministry respon- 
sible for monitoring polls in 
930 POO villages. There are no 
opposition parties and the 
government shows no sign 
of allowing any. 

Moreover. Shanghai, the 
city chosen to illustrate the 
economic dynamism of the 
new China, is in the middle 


of real estate bust caused 
not by a capitalist bubble 
bursting but by the more 
traditional communist vice 
of directing public funds to 
uneconomic uses. Shanghai, 
says a local banker, has “the 
most Stalinist city authority 
in China". 

The US president also vis- 
ited a church in Beijing and 
delivered a message of reli- 
gious unity. “The Chinese 
and the Americans are 
brothers and sisters as chil- 
dren of God." he said. But 
Wu Wei. the pastor who took 
the service, did not appear 
imbued with the same spirit. 
Interviewed a few days 
before Mr Clinton arrived, 
be said, fatalistically: 
“Whether be comes here or 
not. It will not have the 
slightest effect on us." 

Though the number of 
worshippers in Chinese 
churches and monasteries 
has increased over the past 
two decades, the upper ech- 
elons of the priesthood 
remains under the strict con- 
trol of the (atheist) Commu- 
nist Party. 

During his joint news con- 
ference with Mr Clinton. 
Jiang Zemin, the president, 
appeared to be puzzled that 
people in the west still had 
Spiritual beliefs. "I have a 
question." he said. "I found 
that although the education 
In science and technology 
have developed to a very 
high level, and people are 
now enjoying a modem civil- 
isation. yet still quite a num- 
ber of them believe in Lama- 
ism. I want ro find out the 
reason why." 

Thus, the US and China 
try develop their relation- 
ship. to turn a hackneyed 
diplomatic expression on its 
head “in an atmosphere or 
mutual misunderstanding". 
That does not mean that 
their attempts arc doomed to 
failure. But it will make 
their task much harder. 


The greatest story 
ever drawn 

At last, says Christopher Parkes, would- bs competitors to 
Disney are showing what they can do. it may net be enough 
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TONY BLAIR HAS ASKED FOR A REVIEW OF THE U£S ROLE IN EUROPE. UONE^ 

Don’t stay an outsider 



A fter six years in 
Brussels. I am 

struck by bow 
little Britain's 
real position in the 
European Union resembles 
the self-important image at 
home. Yes, Euro peans 
admire our uncorrupted civil 
service. The British armed 
forces command respect. 
FnpTigh is eclipsing French 
as the dominant language. 
But when you call for 
British leadership in Europe, 
you need to remember in no 
sense is Britain a leader. We 
are outsiders looking in. 

Not since Margaret 

Thatcher embraced the 
single market has the UK 
shown any genuine 
enthusiasm for a major 
European initiative. Even in 
areas where Britain has 
exerted influence - budget 
discipline, trade 
liberalisation and 
market reform - the UK. s 
motives am often seen as 
suspect British ministers 
still behave tike educated 
soccer hooligans when 
dealing with their European 
colleagues. 

yet in many respects the 
diplomatic outlook f °r 
Britain is mare fevouraWe 

than for a decade. The 
Delore-Mittenmid-KoW 

troika has broken up- The 
Franco-German 3X3 rernainS 


a fact of life, but it can no 
longer play such a dominant 
role In a Union of 15 
members. A new generation 
of leaders - Jose Maria 
Aznar in Spain, Antonio 
Guterres in Portug a l . 
Jean-Claude Juncker in 
Luxembourg, and Romano 
Prodi in Italy - is 
clamouring to be beard. 
There is serious interest in 
Europe in your “Third Way". 
You have a chance to win 
tor Britain the "leading role" 
you covet But it will take 
seven to 10 years and a 
fundamental readjustment 
in UK policy. 

Begin by thinking what 
the EU might look like in 
2006. My guess - barring a 
ca tacl ysmic event like the 
break-up of Russia 'is a 
Union where the euro is 
circulating in 17-13 countries 
including the UK; where 
three to five relatively 
advanced economies from 
central Europe have became 
members of the Union but 
not the euro zone; and where 
a gaggle of countries 
in cludin g Albania, Croatia 
and Turkey will have a loose 
association with the EU. 

The EU will then resemble 
three concentric circles. The 
first might be described as 
the new European 
Federation, a fairly 'cohesive 
group built around economic 
and monetary union. The 
second circle will include 


central European countries 
still adjusting to the 
obligations of membership. 
The third would include as 
many as 10 long-term 
candidates tor membership. 

Britain wiD not be take a 
leading role without joining 
the first drcle. This means 
meeting Europe's 
expectations and joining 
Emu in 2002-03. It also 

means recasting policy on 

two previously taboo issues; 
defence and the Schengen 
treaty guaranteeing freedom 
of movement 

On defence, Britain should 
declare that it intends to 
take the US promise to 
create a ^Third Pillar" in the 
Nato affiance at face value. 
Europe must shoulder a 
greater part of the burden of 
European security, and it 
can do so without under- 
mining Naio or marginal- 
ising the Americans. 

The first step would be to 
told the Western European 
Union - the EU*s docile 
defence arm - into the 
Union. This would persuade 
the French that the British 
□o longer object to 
strengthening the ElTs 
common foreign and 
security policy; and it would 
encourage France to rejoin 
Nato's integrated military 
command. The Union would 
no longer be a strictly 
civilian power but it would 
pursue “soft security” like 


peacekeeping, leaving the 
heavier tasks to Nato. 

On Schengen, the British 
cannot simply say “we are 
an island and this has 
nothing to do with us". EU 
co-operation an internal 
security - immigration, 
asylum; the fight against 
dreg traffickers and 
organised crime - will 
expand exponentially in the 
next five years. A stretch of 
water cannot protect the UK 
from this. Britain’s 
“outsider" status alongside 
Denmark and Ireland looks 
anachronistic and 
self-defeating. 

Finally, the strategic 
review needs to look at EU 
institutions. We know there 
are too many commissioners 
(20). We need more majority 
voting and a better balance 
of voting weights between 
small and large countries. 
But experts can settle these 
issues in weeks. You need to 
look at more practical 
questions such as the 
proliferation of working 
languages and the lack of 
policy coordination in 
capitals. 

A wider EU of, say. 20-plus 
members needs to restrict 
itself to three languages - 
English, French and 
German. Commissioners, 
parliamentarians and 
ministers can speak in their 
native tongue, but they will 
be expected to understand 


oue of the base languages. 
Such a reform, though 
controversial, would clear 
mountains or paperwork, 
speed up translation of 
essential texts, and 
transform ministerial 
meetings in Brussels. 

The issue of European 
policy co-ordination is even 
more important. Once upon 
a time, it was fine to treat 
“Europe” as foreign policy 
and leave it to the Foreign 
Office. Today, Europe 
permeates every aspect of 
national political debate and 
European policy is an 
extension of domestic policy. 
As such, it must be under 
the your direct purview - or 
an immediate subordinate. 

Peter Mandelson. the 
minister without portfolio, 
has got the point. I suspect 
that is why be is pushing the 
idea of a new prime 
ministerial department. 
Regardless of who runs that, 
it would strengthen Britain's 
voice in Brussels. Like it or 
not Brussels - not 
Westminster - is where the 
real business is done. 


onsitlering that he 
has not worked 
with Lhem for 
almost tour years. 
Katzenberg is 
extraordinarily solicitous 
about morale among his for- 
mer colleagues at the Wait 
Disney animation studios. 

He still calls regularly, tor 
lunch or a chat, to see If any 
of them are unhappy. Of 
course, his concern may not 
be entirely disinterested. 
Perhaps some animators 
might be so fed up as to fol- 
low Mr Katzenberg across 
the road to Dreamworks, his 
partnership with Steven 
Spielberg, the film director, 
and David Geffen, the music 
mogul. 

There, he could tell them, 
they can find creative free- 
dom in a company where 
bureaucracy and formality 
count for so little that no- 
one has an official title. 
They would also find a com- 
pany that is the first for a 
long, long time to announce 
at the outset that animation 
is a cornerstone of its busi- 
ness. 

On the face of it, now is 
not an good time to get in 
the cartoon business and 
challenge Disney. Spirits are 
rising beneath the wizard's 
hat that crowns Disney's 
Burbank cartoon factory. 
Quest for Comelot, the first 
production from Warner 
Bros' resurrected feature 
animation arm. is dying at 
the box office. Anastasia, the 
debut film from 20th Cen- 
tury Fox's new SlOOtn anima- 
tion studio fared only mod- 
estly. with world ticket 
revenues of less than SloOrn. 

Now Mulan, Disney's lat- 
est animated feature, is 
showing signs of bucking the 
trend of poor ticket sales 
that has dogged its cartoons 
since Mr Katzenberg left. 
With box office revenues of 
S54m in its first two weeks 
on US release, this version of 
a Chinese fable about a 
young girl going to war in 
man's clothing looks likely 
to beat The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, which cashed 
5323m worldwide in 1U96 and 
Hercules, last year's effort, 
which garnered $250m. 

It has enjoyed the best 
opening burst since Ton 


Story, the novel computer 
generated film created OjiJ 
produced by Pixar and dis- 
tributed by Disney, ,-ui 
prised everyone in !HK and 
went on to gross S3u0ai. 

That industry pundit*- 
should consider the past tv n 
years' figures disappointing 
shows how high are the 
expectations generated by 
Disney's SO- year effective 
ownership of the animation 
market and its single-handed 
revival of the genre over the 
past decade. 

The films themselves arc 
only the first link in a chain 
that extends to television, 
theme parks, videos and rhe 
toys and knick-knacks that 
fill Disney's shops. Although 
individual films* profits are 
never revealed, anecdotal 
evidence suggests the past 
two years' productions have 
weakened the chain. 

The importance ol keepicu 
it intact can he assessed 
from the company's rule-of- 
thumb. This states ih.it. .it 
an average release rate of 
two films every 12 months, 
animation contributes twice 
as much to earning* ns lilt- 
entire output of "live action 
product - ' 'films with humans 
in thcml. By some estimates, 
animation - including the 
ancillary activities - contrib- 
utes at least 60 per cent nf 
Disney's annual profits. 


P 


reduction costs, 
though rising, arc 
still modest by sum 
dards of live action 
films. With no stars demand- 
ing S20m and a share of the 
profits, and with costly Imcj- 
tiou shooting avoided, ani- 
mation is ihe nearest thing 
to a low-cost block busier m 
the film industry 

Hercules may have 
laboured at the box office, 
but he ;s certain to ha' ■■ 
more than paid Ins v.a>. 
Both be and Qu.i4iir.odu 
turned m disappointing per- 
formances in the video. tu> 
and souvenir markets. But 
Mulcn now seems more than 
likely to compensate for any 
passing difficulties there. 

More important, whether 
by good luck or good man 
agemcnL she h.is arrived >'0 
the scene with a true hero- 
ine's timing just wlter. 


a nuttier more threat chal- 
lenge was W-iiuny. Attempts 
by Warner .mil Fox m i-h.il- 
fenu*.- I)i»'u*v s dominance 
have passed to little effect, 
but now the company faces a 
much sterner test with the 
entry of Dreamworks into us 
territory 

Aft::. Dreamworks’ first 
computer-generated feature, 
is due out ;n October, 
short iy before Disney 
launches Pixur's A Bug's 
Life, second in a sequence 
that may test the popular 
durability of the digital car- 
tooning technique as well as 
the audiences’ appetite Tor 
insects. 

Gut the n'a! trial for Du- 
ll ey will voice in l.itc Decem- 
ber when Dreamworks 
releases The Prince uf Egypt. 
a cmiveiitinr.aily au treated 
story o r Mosns. in which the 
main animal character, s 
camel, rem.i'ns silent and 
leaves the miking to a burn- 
ing bush. 

Expect oi ion- are nigh, 
he*, ause i he iv.w Him- are 
seen as Mr K:o rout-cry s on- 
screen response tn the 
refusal •<: Mich.rel Eisner. 
Disney's chairman, t.i piu- 
mote lum to » rnnd-m-tom- 
aia.ul - the art ion which ted 
to m; ttefeefon to Dream- 
works :n ihe ii:m place. 

.Mr KuL.vuht.-rli joined Dis- 
ney ia at the ;.»>uo time 
as Mr Eisner, .tru as studio 
supreiHi' promptly identified 
animation as one ■>( the com- 
pany's latent strengths By 
The Li: lie .U-rwaa.-d had 
i -merged to grtrv* S^lci and 
restore '.ho group's jopular 
n-uu union. 

Mr Kat/eiibeiv enjoyed 
much of tin- cn--.hr for the 
subsi-qcrrt soqui-iiiv of hits 
frvm Disney's crew «*f in tins- 
m.:*.iv»:i dinviors. which 
.Winded Belt u: it and the 
l’--.i*t. . \!add:r. . ami The Lint; 
ni'.-t. Even .is he left the 
i.c ...ptuiy. S.n'.bj was chartr.- 
riv.* a record ST'- rr. out of 
i-isic maui'er.'" ueck'.-ts. 

Now ho stand? to be 
rewarded v.it:i most of the 
csv-di*. if Mc-si-.t and the Kar. - 
eiihcry ur.i? perform - and 
all of the bnrith.ita if they 
fail. And in that wuni'ialuy 
he i< likely to discover Dis- 
ney's im-rale on the up 



P.S Do no: be seduced by 
Wat Kohl -Chirac letter calling 
for more decentralisation. 
Pure electioneering. 



Disney'S hope: 'Mutan' could buck the down- trend in ticket sales for cartoons 


AP.V/alt Disney 
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COMMODITIES & AGRICULTURE 


Traffic set 
to resume on 
Mississippi 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Prices bon Anafawlcd llatal faring) 


By Peter John 

In the US, one of the 
country’s principal commod- 
ity arteries was due to open 
yesterday after partial clo- 
sure for almost a week. 

Traffic on the Mississippi 
has been Interrupted after 
an accident involving an oil- 
laden barge last Saturday. 
The river carries huge 
amounts of oil, refined prod- 
ucts and grain, and Freeport 
McMoRan, the metals group, 
uses it to transport fertiliser 
from its plants oo the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Midwest farm- 
ing area. 

The accident occurred 
when a tugboat pushing 30 
grain barges collided with 
another tug and two tank 
barges, rupturing one loaded 
with 428.400 gallons of crude. 

A gash in the tanker led to 
80,000 gallons of oil being 
dumped in the river and a 
massive clean-up operation. 

Southbound traffic was 
heavily disrupted all week 
and two barge fleeting com- 
panies. Cooper T. Smith and 
Webber, had about 600 
barges that need to be 
cleaned. 

Oil traded within a tight 
range as the markets slowed 
for the US Independence Day 
holiday. What activity there 
was revolved around the 
Inter-month spreads as deal- 
ers rolled forward into the 
latest front month. 

The August contract 
closed down 2 cents at $13.55 
a barrel, still nearly $6 below 
last year's average after 
trading between $13.55 and 
$13.62. 

Dealers said activity was 
likely to be rangebound as 
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worries about a possible oil 
workers' strike In Venezuela 
was likely to support prices. 

Technical support is seen 
at $13.35 and $12.95 with 
resistance $13.75 and $14.05. 
Analysts say the market still 
needs convincing that Opec 
will foliow up on pledges to 
remove another 1.35m bar- 
rels a day from the market. 
Mehdi Varzi of Dresdner 
Kleinwort Benson said he 
expected full Opec cuts of 
1.7m barrels, well short of 
the total 2 . 6 m pledged. 

Zinc was the only signifi- 
cant performer during a 
quiet day on the London 
Metal Exchange as end-of- 
week book squaring and a 
need to get good technical 
weekly chart closes squeezed 
prices higher. 

The price took off in the 
morning kerb, driven higher 
by commission house buy- 
ing. 
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Prices lack direction in Europe 
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■ ECO BOND IVTtaEI (HATI) EOJ1O0OOO 


Open 

11030 


By Jeranqr Great 

European prices ended 
mixed yesterday with inves- 
tors largely staying away 
due to Independence Day cel- 
ebrations in the US and cau- 
tion over whether the Bank 
of England will raise interest 
rates when it meets next 
week. 

Markets are looking for 
government announcements 

BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


on tax reform, which will 
help point the way for the 
yen and thus for core bond 
markets, which have tracked 
dollar/yen movements 
closely in recent weeks. 

The European Central 
Bank's governing body is 
scheduled to hold a news 
conference on Wednesday, 
offering one of the first 
glimpses of how it is likely 
to tackle monetary policy. 

GERMAN BUNDS ended 
slightly higher but ranges 


were narrow with the mar- 
ket unaffected by the routine 
leak by the Chancellery of 
unemployment figures. 

The September Id-year 
bund future settled up 0.02 
at 108.73 In meagre volume 
of 120.000 contracts traded in 
Frankfurt 

UK GILTS hovered at 
lower levels with the spread 
between the benchmark cash 
gilt contract and its bund 
counterpart widening by two 
basis points to 120 . 

US INTEREST RATES 


The September 10-year gilt 
future settled 0.09 points 
lower at 108 l 89, driven down 
by lack of volume in a mar- 
ket lacking firm news. 

The Bank of England's 
monetary policy committee 
announces the result of its 
two-day meeting on Thurs- 
day, with traders fearing 
another interest rate rise but 
most economists cautioning 
against such a move given 
clear evidence of an eco- 
nomic slowdown in the UK 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND JULY 4/JULY 5 1 99 8 


CURRENCIES & MONEY 


Yen stabilises 


Sr OaaW Dooibey 


In recent days, Japanese 
officials have queued up to 
make statements on finan- 
cial reform, and the yen has 
darted up and down with 
each burst of news. But the 
currency may have been 
more stable than first 
appearances would suggest 

There has been plenty of 
soul searching over the Ideas 
which seem not to have 
impressed the markets — 
such as final proposals for a 
“bridge bank" to ease the 
consolidation of the h^nk irp 
sector. 

There has also been analy- 
sis of the developments 
a. which have won an appar- 
' f ently warmer response - 
such as fresh hints yester- 
day of a permanent tax cut 
from Ryutaro Hashimoto. 
the Japanese prime minis ter. 

But in fact, throughout the 
last two weeks the yen’s 
movements have rarely been 
out of the ordinary. For most 


of the time, the currency has 
remained within a trading 
range of about Y138-Y143 
against the dollar. 

Yesterday, amid quiet 
trading because of holidays 
in the OS, it ended European - 
hours at Y189.4. That was 
about YL5 stronger than the 
day before, but was roughly 
the level it reached on 
Wednesday. 

However. If the yen has 
enjoyed a more aunfortable 
life since the US Fed and the 
Bank of Japan Intervened in 

■ POUND IM HEW YORK 

M2 -Owe - -Pm. ekm- 

tEWt 1.6580 10600 

1 «Dl 1.6553 14573 

3tettl 14(94 14513 

1j* IBM ' 14271 

its support last month. Us 
future prospects are less 
secure. 

“The market is fairly 
excited, although perhaps 
mi st a k e nly, by the prospect 
of permanent tax cuts,” said 
Avinash Persaud, currency 
strategist at JP Morgan. 
“But after the election [to 


Japan's tipper house on July 
12] the urgency with which 
the Japanese have treated 
financial refo r m will b eg in 
to fade. The dollar will 
strengthen against the yen 
once more." ■ 

■ Mr Hashimoto indicated 
that special tax cuts this 
year might be made perma- 
nent 

“Rather than special tax 
cuts. I hope there will be a 
permanent tax system 
reform," he said. 

In a press conference in 
Hong Kang, President din- 

ton backed Japan’s financial 

reforms although he warned 
that more might have to be 
done. 

But Mr Persaud said that 
even if a permanent tax cut 
was pushed through, it 
might not help the yen for 
long. “So far, the Japanese 
have saved about 80 per cent 
of what they’ve been given 
in tax cuts.” If such a pat- 
tern continues, the Japanese 
economy might still be with- 
out the fiscal boost the mar- 
kets want 

■ Sterling fell below DM3.00 
for the first time in a week. 


Dolar 

tokatftBMMPim 


Aptttfudohrm 


POUND SPOT FORWARD AGAINST THE POUND 


in the nake 'jDf survey data 
which suggested that growth 
is slowing in the UK services 
sector. '. 

The pound slipped by 
about two and a: half pfen- 
nigs, to DM2.996. 

AKhougbfhe markets still 
expect a Anther UK rate rise 
some time this year, they are 
no longer 'so sure. that the 
increase will come at next 
week’s meeting of the Bank 
of England’s monetary pol- 
icy committee. 

A fell in Germany’s sea- 
sonally unadjusted unem- 
ployment also sped sterling 
on its way down. Indications 
that German’s economic 
recovery might be picking 
np steam would weaken one 
of the arguments for delay- 
ing German rate rises. 

■ The South African rand 
fell to R6.43 against the dol- 
lar, a new all-time low, 
before partially recovering 
to R6.3& The currency has 
lost almost a third of Its 
value since the start of the 
year and there are few signs 
the speculative attack 
against It will soon relent. 
The Czech koruna hit its 
highest level for a year. 
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■ North America 


T be US stock market wob- 
bled earlier this month 
as Investors nervously 
eyed Asia. It has recov- 
ered but, as the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial average flirts with the 9.000 
mark, Britons investing on the 
other side of the Atlantic must 
feel wurried. The problem is that 
the market looked high last year 
as well but, apart from the odd 
break, has continued to power 
ahead. 

Cazenove, the blue-chip stock- 
broker. thinks it has the answer 
for investors worried about a 
stock market crash but desperate 
to share in potential US growth. 
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Investing in the US 

Protect yourself in case of a market crash 

James Mackintosh reports on a new blue-chip fund for those desperate to get into the action 


It opened a protected fund this 
week that uses derivatives to pre- 
vent its value falling more than 5 
per cent a year. 

There are plenty of these pro- 
tected funds, and a few coveting 
the US - including one launched 
recently by Close Brothers - but 
Cazenove’s Is the first to be man- 


aged actively rather than being a 
passive, index-based fund. 

The operation of the US 
Growth and Security fund, like 
an protected investments, is com- 
plex. It invests in shires in the 
S&P 500 index - the broader of 
the two main fjs stockmarkets 
yardsticks - and, for each one. 


buys an option to sell the share 
in a year's time at a lower price. 

If the price falls dramatically, 
it can offload the shares at the 
option price, limiting falls to 5 
percent 

This protection does not come 
free, though- The cost of the 
options means In a rising market 


- where they turn out not to be 
needed - the fund win underper- 
form aedinary funds. And active 
fund managers, who have to 
select shares, cost mare in princi- 
ple than the computers which 
control passive protected 
funds. . . 

In practice, though, the fund is 


relatively cheap. It has an annual 
charge of 1 per cent in the first 
year and L25 per cent in the sec- 
ond, with no initial fee. 

There is a spread - taken as a 
“dilation levy” because the fund 
i$ part of an ppeurended invest- 
ment company (oelc) rather than 
a unit trust - of 0.5 per emt on 


investments. This compares well 
with passive protected funds 
which charge between 1 J® and 
L5 per. cent a year. 

All protected funds have disad- 
vantages and. for the small Inves- 
tor,. Cazenove’s has more than 
most It carries the general risk 
attached to options - that the 
company from which they are 
bought will fan to pay 19 - . 

But tbe fact that the fund m 
denominated in dollars, exposing 
investors to the risk that the 
pound wi 11 fill against tbe 8$ 
currency, is a greater worry. And 
the minimum investment °* 
$10,000 < SSJ000 ) will put many a£ 
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FINANCIAL TIMES 


weekend July 4/july 5 199s 


VCSTCCK 


LONDON ST*OCK EXCHANGE 


i 


Footsie backs off again after bitting 6,000 


FISEAfrSharc index 




MAWETS REPORT fizzed out With no Wan Street 

“ost people keener to watch 
iim Henman play Pete Sampras 


By Stave Thompson, 

IK Stock Market Editor 
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London posted its third straight 
gain, but finished the session 
well below its best or the day 
after breaking and then losing 
the 6,000 level 

The equity market's early 
surge came In the wake of pro- 
gramme trade activity triggered 
by the start of the new quarter. 
Once the effects of the pro- 
gramme had rippled through the 
market, share prices came off 
very rapidly. 

"We were very busy for an 
hour or so, but then everything 


at Wimbledon than to trade, we 
virtually packed up at lunch* 
time," said a marketmaker at one 
big European securities house. 

The latest game in the World 
Cup, involving France and Italy, 
also attracted a surprisingly 
large audience in the City, with 
trading in European stocks at the 
big investment banks houses 
grinding to a halt as the football 

match got under way. 

By the close, the FTSE 100 
index had retraced much of its 
earlier gain, BnfaMwg gie day 
2&2 higher at 5£88A 

At its best, during the first 


frantic hour of trading in Lon- 
don. Footige fait 6,022.1, up 6LS, 
with many maiketmakers franti- 
cally trying to avoid selling 
stock. 

Over the week. Footsie finished 
with a gain of 111 points or just 
short of 2 per cent as London 
gave a clear demonstration of its 
relief at the rally in Japan and 
the decision of the US Federal 
Reserve to leave interest rates. 

London’s dealers said they 
hoped the Bank of England's 
monetary policy committee 
would reach a similar conclusion 
at next week’s meeting. 

The Chartered Institute of Pur- 
chasing Managers index of the 
service sector caused anxieties in 


both directions for the London 
market. 

Another decline in the index 
tended to assuage the worries of 
those observers who hoped the 
committee would leave rates 
But others painted to 
references to the increasing 
upside pressure on wages, which 
suggested another 25 basis points 
increase could been the cards. 

There was a good showing too 
from the market s second-liners, 
where the FTSE 250 Closed just 
off the day's best and up 27.7 at 
5385.7. after a session high of 
536&Q. 

Smaller stocks endured a much 
more difficult session, with the 
FTSE SmaRCap index jousting 


with losses for much of the day. 
However, tt nudged higher dur- 
ing the last 30 of trading 

and closed 23 firmer at 2 3043. 

At the (dose of a day affected 
by sport and Wall Street's closure 
for the Independence Day week- 
end, turnover was a surprisingly 
robust 7303m shares. Non- 
Footsie 100 stocks accounted for 
aimnct- 55 per of business is 
the market 

Cellular phone stocks extended 
their recent stupendous perfor- 
mances, led by Orange, but there 
were casualties among the Asian- 
influenced stocks, notably Stan- 
dard Chartered, which was hit by 
a downgrade instigated by Mor- 
gan Stanley. 
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The focus of Interest was the 
vary busy deeflng in GEC stock 
options, writes Martin Brfca. 

The 9,700 lots traded were 
among the heaviest dealings In 
a single stock option since the 
SheB dividend play seen In Sep- 
tember. 

The GEC dealing, which fol- 
lowed the announcement of the 
Innovative share buy-back and 
a change in dividend policy, 
involved an investor with a 
short-term bullish view but a 
long-term bear stance on the 
stock, which closed et 550p. 


Investors 

the 500p puts. The August -a *>, 

series was sold at about 9p COOl Hit GT 
each whfe the November was 
bought for 25p, leaving a net 
cost of the November puts of 
either lOp or lip. 

In Marks & Spencer, Options 
Dkect sold 300 lots of the Octo- 
ber 550p puts for 26p each. 

The Footsie September future 
opened at 63S5 and shed 20 
points during the day, having 
rarely strayed from the 60-point 
premium at which fair value is 
estimated. 


Bass alert 


CpfWMj^JRJEPGOT 
By Joel ana, Martin Brice 
and Peter John 
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Beer drinkers were left 
bemused by a statement 
from brewer Bass ordering 
rati hone <jf cans and bottles 
of beer be taken off the 
shelves because they may be 
contaminated with coolant 

Sector specialists and the 
many World Cup fang of the 
group's products were heard 
to say they had noticed no 
change in the taste of their 
favourite tipple as they 
quenched their thirst over 
the last few weeks. 

Several dealers preparing 
themselves for a weekend of 
football and the Wimbledon 
tennis said the statement 
would have no effect on 
their enthusiasm for 
beer and one dealer said: *1 
can't wait to get to my stock- 
pile of Carling Black Label/ 
said one. 

Having faifan to til 30 . rn 
early trading, the shares 
clawed back some of the 
early losses to end the day 
just ? off at £11.40 on a gen- 
eral feeling that the state- 
ment had been nothing more 
than a storm in a beer mug. 

“All this hag been over- 
done and it certainly isn't 
going to put me off drinking 
their beer/ said one Worth- 
ing ton -ct m enming specialist 
on the sector. He added: 
“Bass is the most highly 
rated stock of the major 
brewers and I see this hav- 
ing little long-term impact 
an the stock or the compa- 
ny's brands.” 

The poor sentiment in 
Bass prompted sporadic sell- 
ing of .Scottish Me Newcastle, 
the shares dosing 2% lighter 
at 817%p, while Whitbread 
surrendered a to 965p, in 
modest volume: 

In file rest of the sector, an 


upbeat statement from Bel- 
haven Brewery Group at its 
annual meeting brought a 
turnaround in the shares. 
They closed a penny up at 
218'Ap. The chairman said 
sales and profits in the first 
two months of the financial 
year had been, "above expec- 
tation with buoyant trading 
across all parts of the busi- 
ness" 

The best FTSE 100 per- 
former of the day was P&O. 
which rose 38 to 328p in the 
wake of a positive presenta- 
tion to analysts pgrf to r in the 
week. The company was 
upbeat on prospects for its 
cruise liners, particularly in 
view of orders placed for 
new ships. 

The stock has outper- 
formed the transport sector 
by about 33 per cent in the 
past 12 months, with most 
analysts positive on the 
shares. 

Hozelock drought 

Among smaller 
Hozelock was off 5 at 302Vip 
as the recent wet weather 
dampened analysts* enthusi- 
asm for the company, which 
produces and sells garden 
equipment. 

Albert E Sharp was 
already at the lower mid of 
forecasts, according to The 
Estimates Directory, and 
yestoday the broker edged 
its forecast down from £7 An 
to £7 An. due to the likely 
impact of the recent pro- 
longed spell of wet weather. 

Ben Thefaut at the broker 
has advised clients to buy 
into any weakness in the 
share price and “Haze- 
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lock has a fantastic position 
in the UK and European gar- 
den markets but will inevita- 
bly be affected by the poor 
weather in June/ 

Fellow garden products 
company William Sinclalr 
warned on Tuesday that 
underlying full-year profits 
would be static due to recent 
bad weather. Shares in both 
companies have underper- 
formed the FTSE All-Share 
by about 20 per cent since 
the middle of June. Sinclair 
fell a penny to lSTiip. 

Civil engineer Waterman 
Partnership rose 12 1 /! to 55p 
after it reported record 
orders and forecast full-year 
results ahead of expectations 
with a 36 per cent rise to 
ElJjm. 

Advertising group Incepta 
was up 2 \ at 29p after a bull- 
ish trading statement 

Mtoorplanrt gained 42?£ to 
162’Ap in the wake of its alli- 
ance with GE Capital Fleet 
Services. 

A profits warning from Tie 
Back saw the shares slump 
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22 or 27 per cent to 5&>p. 
The chairman told share- 
holders at the company's 
annual meeting that first- 
half results would come in 
substantially below expecta- 
tions. 

In food retailers, Tesco 
improved 14 to 600p after a 
well-received analysts trip to 
its Irish operations. 

The UK’s biggest food 
retailer entered the Irish 
market through the pur- 
chase of most of Associated 
British Foods' retailing 
assets last year. 

Dairy companies were out 
of favour as fears of higher 
milk prices swept through 
the industry. Milk Marque, 
the ers' co-operative, which 
markets more than 40 per 
cent of the milk produced in 
the UK, said it was raising 
Indicative prices for raw 
milk for contracts starting in 
October. 

Express Dairies gave up 4 
to l58Vap as Credit Lyonnais 
reiterated its “sell" stance 
on the stock, while Unigate 
surrendered 7 to 652p. 

British Aerospace was up 
I Hi at 498p. helped by a 
“buy" note from CSFB that 
set a 563p target on the 
shares. 

The pound fell below the 
DM3 level, bringing a little 
relief to hard-pressed engi- 
neers. Foremost among 
those to benefit was 
Rolls-Royce, up 8V: to 2S8p, 
while Meggitt gained 6'A to 
199p helped by Dresdner 
Kleinwort Benson’s FTSE 
250 team telling clients: 
“Meggitt’s aerospace and 
medical divisions are per- 
forming welL At a 10 par 
cent discount to the market, 
the stock is on a lair rating." 

Plant hire group Hewdcn- 
Stuart advanced UVi to I82p 
in a brisk 5.4m, with 4 2m of 
that accounted for by an 
agency cross at I82p. 

Thames Water put on a 
sprightly performance as the 
utility said it had bought in 
242,631 shares from Ca2e- 
nove and SBC Warburg Dil- 
lon Read at more than £ia72 
per share. They aided the 
day up 35 at £13.00. 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


c$ m ® >ar * s climbs in slipstream of motor merger 


C$ lifts 

np BAtOPE 

A OF OIllO Shares PAWS hit a fresh 

record in low volume, clim- 
— — ^5 through the 4,300 level 
AMERICAS mi the CAC 40 index to close 

show, 

SSrfrJ SSttMTAS! 

noon S dfa J e «^ d by 010 rumours and strong trading 
^mactfculatioD the 300 prospects. Renault jumped 

33TSJSS WaS 4135 PFr35JJ0 « 10 per Sto 

Rrn , at ^ FFr388 and Peugeot rose 

Canadian FFrS4 to FFrl^79. 

aouars modest improvement “Thanks to the link-un 
agamst Its US counterpart talks bSween VWaSd 
5SiS.“PS t ? bu^i; Volvo, there" a teWy 
a^ough Wall Street's c!o takeover buzz running 
sore for a national holiday around and the signs are 
k^ vokunes low. that demand is building” 

"Hie bank and golds sec- s a i d one broker, 
torswere mixed. Royal Bank Among equipment makers, 
2LSP55” 8 afl “ ed 15 to MJchelin jumped PPi2a80 to 
C$89.60, while Canadian FFr373.10. Valeo, a strong 
Imiwnal eased 5 cents to market since anmiwcinp a 
C$48.30. In golds. Barrick $1.7bn US acquisition last 
and Placer Dome retreated month, gained FFrii to 
10 cents, slipping to C$27.05 FFr636. 
and C$i&40 respectively. Consumer stocks were in 

.Northern Telecom gained demand. Food group Danone 
C$1 J5 to C$84.60 on news of rose FFr60 to FFr1,715 and 
8 ^ 9trm Mex *can contract retailer Pinault-Printemps 


steadier 


currency. 


TORONTO moved ahead fn 
early trading and by the 
noon calculation the 300 
composite Index was 41 35 
ahead at 7,411.90. 

Brokers said the Canadian 
dollar's modest improve men t 
against its US counterpart 
sparked limited buying 
although Wall Street's clo- 
sure for a national holiday 
kept volumes low. 

The bank and golds sec- 
tors were mixed. Royal Hank 
of Canada added 15 cents to 
C$89.60, while Canadian 
Imperial eased 5 cents to 
C$48.30. In golds. Barrick 
and Placer Dome retreated 
10 cents, slipping to C$27.05 
and C$16.40 respectively. 

Northern Telecom gained 


BCE improved 10 cents to gained FFr200 to FFrS^SO. 
C$6245. Elsewhere among FRANKFURT remained at 
industrials, Alcan Alumin- 
ium came off 10 cents to 

Laidlaw rallied 15 cents to I liT \f 1 
C$15.85 after hitting a 52- 
week low on Thursday on 
tax concerns. Seagram . G1 . 
dipped 15 cents at C$6055. 

SAO PAULO moved ahead Remarks by Japanese prime 


a record high, but thm vol- 
umes, the US holiday and 
little domestic news left the 
market without the impetus 
to breach 6,000 cm the Xetra 
Dax index- By the dose, it 
stood 5650 higher on the day 
at 5,061.45. 

Volkswagen put on 
another DM5450 to DM1571 
in spite of Volvo's move to 
quadi rumours of a major 
co-opera tian deal or merger. 
BMW put on DM19 to 
DM1549 and Daimler-Benz 
rose DM455 to DM18256. 

MAN was a strong per- 
former, rising DM31 to 
DM763 a day after Its chair- 
man was quoted as saying 
he saw no reason why the 
company should sell its 
truck business. 

Adidas, however, dropped 
DM8.40 to DM29950 as the 
company denied rumours 
that it was about to issue a 
profits warning. 

ZURICH closed the week 
at a fifth consecutive record 
high as the recovery in 
Asian markets and a contin- 
ued inflow of liquidity 
buoyed sentiment 

The weaker Swiss franc 


Sbm-prteA 



and further strength in the 
new, merged UBS shares 
also provided support The 
SMI index closed up 5L7 at 
8,0995, off a high of 8,1165. 

Financials remained at the 
centre of attention. Zurich 
Insurance rose SFT37 to 
SFrl,028, helped by a buy 
recommendation from CS 
First Boston and profit- 
taking In Swiss Re. Baloise 
put on SFr27 to SFri554 on 
renewed merger speculation, 
perhaps with Swiss Life. 

Swiss Re, however, tum- 


bled SFr78 to SFr3,911 after a 
volatile day in which the 
shares pulled back from an 
intraday record of SFr4,Q10. 

The banks continued to 
put a brave face on US 
threats of a boycott. UBS 
rose SFrG to SFr56S, up 7.1 in 
the week since the share was 
merged. CS Holding 
advanced SFrO50 to SFr346. 

AMSTERDAM rose to a 
second successive record 
high, adding 1451 to 154355 
an the AEX index, partly on 
the back of hyperactive run 


for software leader Baan, 
which shot up almost 13 per 
cent in 6m shares traded. 

Baan ended FI 950 higher 
at FI 87.70 following news of 
management changes. The 
shares have been a weak 
market following what woe 
widely Interpreted as poor 
first-quarter results. 

Financials supplied plenty 
of underpinning. Aegon 
gained FI 350 to FI 183.90 
and ING FI L30 at FI 1375ft 
Among internationals, Uni- 
lever added FI 2.40 at 
FI 168.90 in spite of some 
waspish comment by Leh- 
man Brothers ahead of next 
month's results statement 

MADRID firmed, helped 
by mounting speculation of a 
banking merger, and the 
general index gained 1253, 
or L4 per cent to 91650. 

Merger rumours around 
Argun taria and Banco Popu- 
lar prompted active buying 
of the two stocks. Argentaria 
rose PtaiTO or 4.7 per cent to 
Pta35Q0 and Banco Popular 
added Pta500 or 35 per cent 
to Ptal3500. 

MILAN firmed on strong 
blue chips, although trading 


remained thin due to the 
market holiday in the US. 
The Mibtel index closed up 
254, or 1 per cent to 23576. 

Olivetti rose L9B to L2515 
while Edison, the electric 
utility, gained L358 to 
L15525 on its agreement to 
import North Sea gas and 
hopes for liberalisation. 

STOCKHOLM edged 
higher with trading focused 
on Volvo. The general index 
gained 27.43, or a? per cent 
to 3,771.66 amid thin vol- 
umes. Volvo fell SKr3 to 
SKr257 following its denial 
of merger talks with Volks- 
wagen. 

wrtthin^ 

Morgan, Jeffrey Brown, Emfko 
Terazooo and Paul Gregao 


all share 


squm.ARiicA 

Johannesburg pushed higher 
in spite of rand weakness 
and another rise for the 
money markets that sent 
long bond yields above 16 
per cent. 

The all share index added 

I. 2 per cent to 7,004.0. The 
golds index rose 75 per cent 
to 15695 - four-day advance 
or 25 per cent. Industrials 
added 0.46 to 8.157.9. 

Financials put on 059 at 

II. 651.9, although banks 
were weak after an increase 
in hank prime rates. Absa 
came off R150 at R3250 and 
Xedcor 40 cents at R23. 


Tokyo wary over promises of tax cuts 


FTSE Actuaries Share Indices 
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in slow activity with the 
prospect of an early finish 
keeping volumes low. 

The bourse was due to 
close two hours earlier than 
usual as a result of Brazil's 
World Cup quarter final 
against Denmark. At midses- 
sion, the Bovespa index was 
up 90 at 9,991. 

TelebrAs rose 1.1 per cent 
to RS130.40 and Petrobrfis 
gained 2.1 per cent to 22450. 
Eletrobr&s stayed out of 
step, shedding 05 per cent to 
R$3750. 

MEXICO CTl T also pushed 
higher, although volume was 
said to be wafer thin. 

Telmex improved 10 centa- 
vos to 2150 pesos, with the 
market heavyweight for 
once falling to feature at the 
top end of the activity 
charts. The IPC index was 
up 1756 at 4,448.86 at midses- 
skm. 

CARACAS ran into early 
selling, reversing the strong 
gains of recent sessions. At 
the midway point, the BBC 
index was off 21.80 at 
456757. 


minister Ryu taro Has hi - 


Stocks were weaker in 
morning trade on profit- 
taking and the lack of any 
surprises in the government 


moto, indicating support far plan to tackle bad loans. 


permanent income tax cuts, Som 
brought a short-lived rally to ground 
a flagging TOKYO market tors so 
But the rebound soon lost djssolv 
momentum, as the market Sake 
took a sceptical view of the Y38B a 
government's ability to to Y( 

deliver on its pledges. 

The Nikkei 225 average THE 1 

managed to extend its win- 

ning streak into an eighth 

session, closing 39.66 better Jakarta, 
at 16511.24, off a high of Jf*yp~ 
16,625.42. Manta-,. 

The prime minister’s 
remarks caught the market vveiBnab 
off guard. “It reeks of eleo- Bangtol 
tioneering,” said one. SeoulZ 

Other indices were slightly Singapo 
weaker. The Topix index of Taipei — 
all first-section shares eased Hong Kc 
2.10 to 1568.36, while the 
Nikkei 300 closed down 053 Oombay 
at 251.43. Declining shares ~ “ 


Some bank shares lost 
ground, as corporate inves- 
tors sold stocks on rallies to 
dissolve cross-sharab oldings. 

Sakura Bank fell Y9 to 
Y389 and Fuji Bank lost Y14 
to Y634. The troubled 


Tig WEEK’S CHANGES 

M Chungs 

Jakarta +93 

Tokyo +8.6 

ManBa_ +73 

Kuala Lumpur +65 

Sydney +5.1 

Woffington +35 

Bangkok +3.4 

Seoul +3.4 

Singapore. +3.4 

Taipei +1.0 

Hong Kong — +0.4 

Karachi -15 

Bombay -2.8 


taking as attention centred 
cm the weaker yen. 

The Hang Seng Index 
dropped 22655 to 8,63951, up 
from a low of 8550.61 as the 
yen strengthened in after- 
noon trade on speculation of 
Japanese tax cuts. Turnover, 
however, shrank to a quiet 
HK$45bn as many foreign 
investors stayed away with 
US markets closed for Inde- 
pendence Day. 

China-linked stocks were 
again hard hit with the red 
chip China-Affiliated Corpo- 
rations index losing 5 per 
cent and H shares tali mg 3.6 
per cent. 

MANILA ended higher, 
but well below the day’s 
highs as the peso lost 
ground against a back- 
ground of volatile regional 
currency markets. 

Brokers said there was 
profit- taking in blue chips, 
although selected leaders 
stayed firm. Ayala Land 


SuRObobI 

Smb pries (pesos) 



Jan 1996 Jun 

sneOManD 

shortly be widened by the 
sale of the government’s 
shareholding. The composite 
Index added 355 to 1,85954. 

BANGKOK fell 4.24 or 15 
per cent to 273.74 on the SET 
index as investors took prof- 
its. The banks sector was in 
the thick of the action, 
accounting for more than 30 


outpaced advancers 630 to Long-Term Credit Bank of gained 25 centavos to 1255 per cent of the day's trading 


532. with 126 issues 
unchanged. 

Turnover on the first sec- 
tion was 581m shares, 
sharply down from Thurs- 
day's 924m 


Japan gave up Y8 to Y6S. 

The second-section index 
finished 4.62 higher at 
154550. 

HONG KONG lost 25 per 
cent, tripped up by profit- 


pesos. 

■Brewer San Miguel shot 
ahead. The B shares jumped 
6 per cent or 350 pesos to 62 
pesos on hopes that the mar- 
ket in the stock would 


volume and falling 3.6 per 
cent. Thai Farmers Bank 
lost Bt035 to Bt3035 and 
Bangkok Bank came off Bt3 
at Bt4435. 

JAKARTA was pulled up 


by a late spurt in drug 
shares, and the composite 
index finished 4.17 higher at 
47055. 

Hopes that the govern- 
ment would subsidise the 
import of pharmaceutical 
products triggered active 
buying in the sector and a 
number of stocks were 
suspended with gains of 
between 40 and 50 per cent 
Tempo Scan gained Rpl25 
to Rp375, Enseval added 
Kp75 to Rp225, and Kalbe 
FOrma rose Rp200 to Rp62S. 

SEOUL was hit by confu- 
sion over the government’s 
plans to privatise Pohang 
Iran and Steel (Pasco), and 
the composite index fell 354 
or l per cent to 30853. 

The government 
announced it would sell its 
stake in Fusco, Korea Elec- 
tric Power (Kepco) and nine 
other companies. 

Posco closed up Wonl 500 
at Won43,800 and Kepco 
gained Won250 to Word 5500. 

BOMBAY lost 25 per cent 
per cent as domestic specula- 
tors and foreign Binds 
turned sellers. The BSE-30 
Index dropped 91.71 to 
3,088.02, 
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AMr PLC SS* Cm Can Notriftg Red Prt Ci 

- 07 (OiJyaq 7 (oiJyoq BHr(nJy9«) 
AKbra Sykes Qnup PLC Car Cum M 50p 

- 230 5 (28JOSSJ 

MM VWsr PIC Wfa to Sub lor CM - 345 


P3 

ngian Wasr PLC 8«fa fadn+jdd Ln Sfa 
auB - 1 B44 (OUvOO 
jcriaamu PLCaa? Us la 8*980001- 
on|OlJy9q>(30Ja9Q- 
tdomadnPmduesPLCOiiiCsBMEl - 


Qfa fld» 21/11AH E W P4 

ItoLy Cspooitei cd 

Bifa IWPraJ E (Vfai |B4 - 1073515825 


jPICOrd 2Sp-75 


BAAPU3 AM HM)- 112 A (Z0MC8. 
BSfay PX) PLC CM lOp - 9 (MJyOB) 
Btty [CJi } PLC SarTOd 10p • IS 


Brent fawnaSoral PLC 0% Cun RodFITEt - 
H7%[0LWB} 

MM A Wert PLC Pit El - 143 (OIJyOB) 3 
(01JyS8}3flHJy98J3(mjy9^3{0Uy98) 
3 RHJySO) 3 (01 JyOO) 3 fOUyt*) Si 
(OLwaj %pijy90) b(t>uySB) v,(mjyB q 
%(DU(0B} <e(8i4oq ^>|0UyW* 

(01^^(mjyfi6)>(01J»«8)Vtmjya« 
V/DIJyW ■>101494 ^IWJySBJ fa 
(OiJyflB) >* (0UJ98I fataJyaH) * (OiJy90) 
**(01JyB4 

Bristol SWau PLC istal Una FatpSU) Bds 

- l88fa(30M4 

BriHOtWaMrPLCBVbCUnMPrfCl - 
157l»(01Jyfl8}fa(01J)fflty 
Brftanla £k**u SodMy 19K Pm W 
Beaifag Shi £i OOO - Wfa pOJeOB) 5fa 
(30JWa)fa<30JaSe)4.e&ta98]fa 
CTTIHITll 

Betel Afewaya PLC AM (1K1) - T108W5 (1) 
.75 (4 33 (DUyflB) 

Bttei fttogs Group PIC 55« Cm Rad Prt 

ei-oifapa*i04 

Bdfah land Co PLC lOfaK DU 1st Ufa Dab 
S6 20130* -14Zfa(3ttfa9B) 
BrtWiLandCoPLClIteLlatMlgDabSh 
20100*- iSlfapmaae 
Bitei Pebofaum Co PLC AM (Bri) (Badi 
Cnr bw 8 M 25p) - BU (4) 00 <10) VO 
{OtJjflB) 38 P) .16299* (40) 2*8932 (7) 
350) 

Bteh Ffamtem Co PLC H Com lit Pd Cl 

- KSfapuyoti 

Bribh Ffagboai Air Lbsc Gtp PLC M 0.l5p 
- 182 (4 34 (10) 4*»(1J 5 (1. 0, 1) 

BrtSh Sky Bwfcasfcg Ouup PtC AM 
ft1)-43.ta2S87S3pas98) 

BrtU SM PIC AM (1K1) - 23 (25) '31SS 
p1)37Sri)-4S75RBi 18)^058 
tOTJWBI 3 (DlJytt) 25 (MJy98) 
wakh SMI PLC II ttM »2018 - 
154303 

Mtt&nsr «%» fad 0*86*20)3 ■ 141% 


mMifatersPlCAMpOri)- 

iPLCrafaKtgtlfaODabSk 


Cote Pakn Ld (ML uts Ln Sft 2002(07 - 
S9fa 000098) 

Cote Vfaefla PIC EM far Cm BOa 
OOaWtB CW00 (BgJ - m POJMM) fa 
(30*98) 

Cohan (AJ A Cb PLC NonVAtM 20p - 100 
8200(28808) 

Cuotaon Gtaup PLC 7% Cm M aniAOO* 
(Bt)-CtaH(2BJBB8) 

Oookson aam nc 7% Os Bifa 2A1S004 
(lU ■ I0*fa [0iJyS4 fa(0Uy0q fa 
(OUyM 

CfrCpanM Bank PIC B29» NorvOan M 
Pd El - 158fa(30Je98) fatSOMM) B 
(30Jaeq 0 O&faBQ 

Co-Oparafan Whafaete Sarny 13 TVH IS 
MoDabSfc20lB-112fa(pUySty 
Courtsddl PLC TVk Us lii Sth 200005 - 
101 (DIJySB) 

CWamy BuMno Botery 1 2fa» Ffaim U 
Baering 8te (MOOD (Rag) - nSfaBfa 
(SOJaOn 

Dte M • Oananniuai PIC CM 50p- 
2775 (OTJySB) 845 0)UyflB) 5 (DUyOS) 5 
(DUyBB)B(OijyoqB(ouysQ 

Ddmtama Ratal PLC TVL Una LnSfa 
200207-101 (OTJjM) 

Dstemt Onup PLC a7» CUn Prl Cl - 142 
(20M4 

Dewtuil RC CM 10p-57 fa(30fa04 
Dlaoeo PLC V Sha 514 12/1 7p- 500(0) 

5006 (0)500(0) 2080) 

Dfagso PLC ADR (4ri) -48 PA 4 3828 (18) 
•25 P5) 

Dsgon 00 PIC Mi B Sub tor Od EP025 - 
nunjfBB) 

EM Surmy nc 73X cum M Pif El 

-isivpofeasj 

Coclsstesifcsl ksranes pace PtC 8825% 
Non Cun M Prt El • 1Sfa(81JyS4 *0 
(ouyoq40(Du)«o 

EenS Wuup PIC CM 50p - IBS RUyOB) 

45 (OIJyflB) » (DT496J 30 (O1J)0BI 59 
(OIJyOB) » 01 JyOQ 50 (DUyflQ 50 
(OIJyOB) 50 (01 Jy9B) 

BOroMHngAEqdcaailanCDPlCIflp- 

840|DUy0B)«)(0TJy94 
Brsn PIC 62Sp (Naq Cm On Prt 5p - BB 
(tnjyeej 

EttaUtso 06 PLC iBW Una Ui Sfa 2013 - 
137% (OIJyOB} 

Bu ko rsunM bw te mant Oooipsay La Zam 
Dfc Pial Shi lp- 1B2fa (OIJyOB) V 
(OUyfl8)30njyO4 
Esteann Co PLC CM Sflt Bp - 3B5 

. pOJaBB) 

Erra fetenadorsl Gnup PLC (M lOp (M • 
01104/08) - SOB CSJaSB) 

Fatal Hdp PLC Oni 5p ■ IBB (0Uy04 
Ftetsdi FUS 10% Cw Rid P* SsEi - 
na (oijyBB) 

Rat Nates! BteogSocMy FB) Rata Paon 
u»Baartnp9s-ES*pafaee) 

RnAsra Oh tm te PIC CM tUtl 
pusm—y Bap)- 31359 POJaBW 
FflfcM Gftup PLC Ort 5p ■ 07 (DUpB) 7 
touyoq nioijyoa) to (ouyoo) 70 


UnUOFfaMAtedaPLCOWaCO*' 

Bds 2003 (Bag) - 119*i (01 Jyflfl) _ 


tas Sranfar SAMC30 (Ratf - 
PT7743.1 (25Jrt6) 

larfa ptbaMfOavanwr 8^1(4 PLC Skai- 

CumPrrxn««0Ut|tidaiM-l8lk 


bMfairt a aufay BuMtb Som 
W B»M,02ffl«£(ns0)-O» 

RbNBESA 2.03-5038375 8? 


teuton (KbnkynoQ 7%DablM 

Stering issu^L ^ 


Sk 2011/201* (He® ■ H033M37B 
aoo*{Beodi- 

European 

MM (ftl * l2(L94d&lB?5 (2BJ8W 

jsstss^sr 19 

SK 2OT0 (Ml) -I® (■> 1J 7 1 4 B 

PsmtaSlastte* ' 

l20fa(0Uy96) 


RMtesBta PLC BZMETSE Lite Trsfa - 
Pnwefad Cap IMS -P5739 £2 BJb 66) 
Barky te*PLQg*UrsClplcSli 
2010 ■ 143fa(01JyH) 

BMrtws Bnk PLClfiKtlmCipLnS» 
200207- 132i» (2&M4 ■ 
^adfasOfaballm BafawWOUOdBad 
Ste Ip- 106 PUlflBlB (WJJI08) 
tetdta Gfabd Iw EndoiMM H L3 M 
M ip- 164(01498) ••• 

Bmcbyi PIC AM (4ri). 115 (0VWM 
Bta PICWSM 96^ -85 (0) 00 (2,0, l.ft 
. 17.Za3.0,1.H1.fl)4%ffl5(» 

Ba* PLC AM (Iri) -1935 (25) 

Bna PtC UML Dab Sfc 2018 -1«. 

rafa«*wqs%(Kto0*V 


bat fadteifa* PUS AM paj-au 

BalwwPLCaffXCoaiBMPrtaDKei- 

131fa(30JaB4 - - - 

BG PtC -B-Shi 3m-26(31fa0fl8(3iUagq 
Bpofa34Bfi»fa0tte(3afaflB)0 
pnjrflB) a.tmjyaaj apoww stauestg 


(0UyS6)SOUtf431|3.1) 
ifauiinMWw Mam tend PLC Wt b&o 
tor«W-»W3pi4ffl 


Bnta HOttngi PLC 4te pfaQ Cm Cun 
fled Pr/20p- 85(01 Jyflfl) 

Bfflnc AMKri) - Tt4* (0iW4 -<7 
(DUJSB) 5 (DUf«g 82 (01^98) J» 

• .(OWyOOl 88 (OTJySB) SB (01^98) 2 
!®UyB4 3 PUJySB) 3ZS (DTJy96) ,75 32 
375 

BIT) KC term* Rad Prt ShiSBbp ■» 
man s law? 2 PW)«1 3 (01J1I08) 
3(OUyOB)3(OUy«93{D1JyOq3 
(01 Jim 3 (OIJtSS) 3 (OIJyOB) 3 pUyOB) 
3(01496) 5 (DUySQ fa CD1Jy94 
Buigln PLC Ort Sp ■ 140 (DUyOS) 40 

WJsssjsimjyflS} 

Buknar (HR) HUbi PLC M Cam Prf 

Cl - T29(BU)l96)fa((nJy08) 

MmfllPJ MB* PLC Cum Pd Cl - 
ta»UyOB) 

onto A VMM Gamufcatana PUS AM 

(5n)-50(WJyB^375p9 

CsfauyadssppwPtCAOnpri)- 

«l»s n-5.ua na 

. CsadonftCaShsfl -22(0) 

. Csfcn CoomrtaaonaFlCADft(Sr1)- 
4&2CnJy68) 

QMn ConnutaftM PLC iLSp^fafl Cw 
. Cot Pri- 140fc0>4M 
ConnCBMCumlflriftfGI-VSfa . 

- (0i Jyas) bo (DUysfl) 

CguRCmtOan WPrf El - ISBfaflUiOOJ 
. 4PLJ)fl4fa(D1^t(BI*»)t 

fftiW 

CtadtefioldbigSaefaVlfag Rfa ifan hi 
.BtakuSls-mCiSMa 


Forkem < Mnon PLC CM 5p * W0 

wnmy Hotad pic <« cm cun am pk 

El-04 (29JaB6J 

RinlyHndi PUS 7»Oirft* Rad Prt Cl 
'*7(01*08} 

Rnfc? Igr fern Ld T0VlDU>S0t2fl18- 
138fS07Bl25 ISOJOM 
OtayHadfaCarpnc MsfaSBOtarORi - 

30 (2SLMB) 
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Ora PLC(U1p-!H(7, 1)*fa0fi 10(1) 
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(OMyflQ 37B (0L*0B) ^6 (OUjSO) fa 
(IM8B)fa0KJ)«) 

QanaM Cable PLCAMtSi)- 51948 

OtemmanieCe PlCADR(id)-K82 
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(3n VMtaoa PIC AM (CTJ ■ BO ( 25 ) 60 
(011)04 80 (0L*94 - .125(1) .1875(10) 
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CtasMIrtBaaUtartFtCSAWtpfaqCue 
Pri Cl -53(01*94 

GDkkhWd Gmup PIC M 5p - 21 7 (1 ) 20 (1) 
1(25) - 


Granada Gnwp PLC 10% 1st Up Dab S* 
IBBriB- UBfaOOMW 
WlMUsaH FkntCS iU 7faA4 Deb SS 
2080- 107** (30JM) 

Ota Poland Este* PLC 93% 1st Mg 
Dab M 2016- 133 (29Ja98) 

Graanafa (tagi RC 7% Cm Stenfl BUS 
2003 El (Ragrt) - i2*fa{0Uy98) 5fa 
(oijysej fa<oijy94 fa( 0 rjyon s toups) 

fa(0Uy9B) 

Gnanafa aoep PLC lOfafa Dab Sft 2017 - 
l44fa(30Ja98) 

awrsfa One PLC T1 n Dab S* 2014 - 

1 *938840625 (26JeS81 
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PflJeaB) 

tatodtan FtoyU Esnnga PLC BM WBBhs 
20fap ■ 10 (D1Jy98) 2 (3QJ89B) 2 (0Uy98) 

2 {01 JyOQ 2 (01 Jy90) 2 (OLJyOB) 

FfaUm PLC 12% Rwp Stto Boa E - 18132 V 

(25Ja9B) 

Harmaya PLC « Sta 25.75p - 17 (i) 

Htotal PLC ADR (5.1) - 29375 (29Jrr98) 
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Hasly Oi 8 On PLC Mm On) 50p (PWRAL - 
1707198) -211 (35) 

Heen d tirMw PIC Ord 1 0p ■ 074. 

cowyao) 

HoiWng Him Oiap Lp gfat Deb S* 2025 
• IS8fa(28JaB8) 

HSBC FUgi PLC 11 GV&SutxM Bda 20Q2 
El (Hag) - 110 (OUySB) 

Hw Qmm PLC Ordip- 128 (10) 30 HO. 4, 5) 

1 (S) 2 0] fa(IO) fa (1(9 4 (20) 6 (DlJyOB) 
IAF Gmup PLC Wfa to Bub tot CM - 20 
«faBR 

taand Gmup PLC Cor Cum M Prl 20p- 
150 fDIJyaa) Bia (OIJyoB) 
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totea Gmup PLC ADR (3ri) - 132 (2SJa9B) 
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I, ft 1. fl) 3 m 4fa(1, a r. « 5 (50/ fi(l) 

7 (50) 8 (1)Bfa (0.1)40 (1,2)1 (1)2 (1,2, 

25) 

Jarufa PLC CM 5p (Wd - O1/O4W0 ■ 70B 
(2&MQ 

Johrson Senaea Group PLC 75p (NaO Om 
Cum Rad PiMOp - 148 (0Uy8« 

Just, Strand (M4p) PLC 10% Cm Af£t- 
135 (0TJy9B) 

Jwa 7hfaat» RjC M ip - 138 (OUyOa) 40 
PS) 2 <2. 10) 3 (01 JyGJ) 3 (01 JyOB) 3 
(OUy98) 5 (5. 10. 5, 20) 8 (5) 9 (!. 31 50 
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1) 
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(DUy98).1(2}.1BB3(0IJy9B) .45 
(01*90) OSS (3) .42 Q) 4* (3) 

Kunkk PLC 7b Crer Cun RM M Oo - 100 
S&taSB) 

Hmr PLC OVA Uoa In S« SKWOS - 1 04 

pOJaBB) 
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UBtrt HUgt PLC T0» 3n1 Corn Pif £1 ■ 128 


Monte Snfal PLC 562W Cm Cbm Rad 
Prl Cl -&7(DUyXH 
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101 Jy08) ’* (01 Jyse) '* roiJyflB) fa 
(01 JyOB) ’* (01 Jy08) 

N ea coil i Biteng Soowy iCRflUtemH 
Boemg Sis Cl 000 - lG0 r * (OlJyflSl 
NM Look Group PLC (M 5p ■ <43 (30M« 
0 (0. 4 14) B (81 52 10, 1,0) 

NFC PLC 7VK Cm Bdt 2007 £1000 Phi) - 
ICBfa (0Uy9« fa |01Jy9B) fa (DUysra 
Northern Foods HC 8*«i Cm Sub Bda 
OBOeiDSCiOOO (Rg|- l0*fa(OlJyflB) 
NortMm Roar PLC UfaK Ftep Sub NS |Bd 

-ITT.piJrfiffl 

OBI PLC Ord S5p - 38 {2&fa0q 
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Orange PLC ADR (5.1) - 55 (5) .42 (5) 5 (8) 
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P) 13871 (5) 

Cry* baematesl Growto Fund Ld Wfa b 
S ub br Od - 52 (DfJyOB) 

Panpon Gmup ol Compteaa PLC New Cbd 
lOp - 235 (2BJe68) 

Ptefarto Oraup PLC 42% Cum Prt El ■ 68 

Powaon, Zochote PLC 10% Cun Prt El - 
150*. (30JeS6) 

Peabody Trus HLSSK 1 H Uq Dab S8 
3107'IB- 138(28fa98) 

Pod Hfaga PLC 825% (Nop Cm Cua NonV 
PK £1-253 (01 Jy9B) 

Pantoater * CWart Stoom Na» Co rat, Cmr 
fleh Iflfi® £1000 (Rapd) ■ 131 *r (28JB98) 
Ftektoe Poada PLC Rad Pd W Shs El -Sif 
(38)098) 

Pertns Food* PLC Cnv Rad Prt I25p - 121 
(01 Jy9B) 2 (01Jy98] 2 (OlJyfiB) 

Pttta PLC 0>M Cun Pri El - 1D8 OOJeSB) 
Ptaaaon A Gwnal titertn dr PLC gfa* 
Cun Red Prt Cl ■ B5(29JaSB) 

(teaerGan AC AM (41) - 58873137 
Planar Farnaf RC AM (2rt) ■ 
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Qiem Uoto Houaw PLC i tTWfa id uq 
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Qudca Gap Plc WK Cum Prt Ci . is* 


Umdtecutes PLC 7% Cm Bdl SMBOOB 
Ett0O(flfl-l47(29Jo98) 

Utrfa 8 Hotter Butap Soe«V iBVfc 
Rate M Bastog Bs - 182 (28MB) 
Legal A Gansnl Sm«P PLC 6*flt Cm 
Sated Bds aOWMCt DOOM -200 


Llsny immafana) hob* PLC 5VK Suo Cw 
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Italy PLC 9J» Cun Prt Cl -132 (29Je96) 
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1?(2&M6) 
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tpuysra 
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(01 JyOB) 
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7DQ (OiJyOB) 
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124fa(30M9B) 
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4(14) 
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fa(2fiJnB8) 
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(BiJySB) 

Itefla Hcta PLC 7^ iss Mg Orb S» 
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GROUP REPLACED BY GTRM HALFWAY THROUGH FIVE-YEAR QONTRACT TO MAINTAIN TRACK NEAR BRISTOL , _ L 


Railtrack and Amey 
disagree on contract 


By Jonathan Guthrie 


RaU track, the rail network 
company, said yesterday it 
had asked .Amey. the facili- 
ties management and trans- 
port maintenance group, to 
resign from a contract to 
maintain track in the Bristol 
area because it was unhappy 
with the quality of its work. 

The move was intended to 
send a sharp message to rail 
maintenance contractors 
that others whose work 
failed to satisfy Railtrack 
would suffer a similar fate. 

Railtrack said it had 
appointed GTRM. the rail 
maintenance joint venture 
between Tarmac and 
Alstom, in Amey's place. 
GTRM is expected to receive 
£50m over the next ttve-and- 
s -half vears for work which 


includes inspecting and 
repairing track. 

Phillip Dewhuist. corpo- 
rate affairs director at Rail- 
track. said: "We were not 
happy with the work Amey 
had doue." Railtrack had 
recently been forced to intro- 
duce speed restrictions on 
some stretches of poor qual- 
ity track in the Bristol area, 
but the service was “per- 
fectly safe". 

Amev said on Thursday it 
h3d “withdrawn” halfway 
through the five-year con- 
tract. triggering a 4 per cent 
fall in its shares. Brian Sta- 
ples. chief executive or 

Amey. denied yesterday the 
group had been fired. 

“We withdrew because 
Railtrack wanted a Taster 
rate of improvement in the 
quality of the track than the 


contract specified” He said 
Amey still had a good rela- 
tionship with Railtrack and 
was discussing partnership 
deals with it. 

Amey said the Bristol con- 
tract accounted for only 3 
per cent of annual sales, but 
10 per cent of its rail sector 
sales. Mr Staples said the 
group made no profit on the 
contract, as a result of his- 
toric underinvestment and 
because wagons carrying 
aggregates were “knocking 
seven bells'* out of the track. 

The award of the contract 
is nevertheless a fillip for 
GTRM. The company, based 
in Birmingham, was set up 
in 1996 to buy one or the six 
specialist infrastructure 
maintenance units of British 
Rail. It already bolds mainte- 
nance contracts worth 



Brian Staples: Bristol contract accounted tor only 3 per cent at annual sates _ Lytle van tier Mear 


£i20m. which cover stretches 
of track in the Midlands and 
between Euston and Gretna 
Green equivalent to 15 per 
cent of the UK network. 

A group of private contrac- 


tors, which includes Amey, 
GTRM and Jarvis, is fighting 
for a share of the £L7bn 
investment earmarked by 
Railtrack for improving the 
rail network over the next 10 


years. Prospects of healthy 
profits have driven the mul- 
tiples of companies working 
in rail maintenance well 
above those for general 
building contractors. 


Ong clarifies project funding 


By Norma Cohen and 
Scheherazade Daneshkhu 

The developers of Canary 
Riverside yesterday moved 
to quel) speculation that the 
5.7 acre development in the 
shadow of l he Canary 1 Wharf 
tower, which is mainly 
funded by Singaporeans, had 
run into trouble because of 
the turmoil in Asia. 

Ong Beng Seng, managing- 
director of Hotel Properties. 
the Singapore listed leisure 
company, said yesterday 
that the participation in the 
consortium of Pidemco. a 
Singapore government- 
owned body with gross 
assets of £2.5bn, meant that 
the project iu London's 
Docklands faced no financial 
difficulties. Pidemco recently 
bought part of Hotel Proper- 


ties' interest in the project 
lifting its stake from 30 to 50 
per cent. 

Llew Mun Leong. presi- 
dent or Pidemco. said the 
consortium bad decided to 
accelerate construction and 
to complete the first phase 
by October 1999. 

This is to build 322 luxury 
fiats, a five star hotel, res- 
taurants. health club and 
tennis court at a cost of 
£JOOm. The consortium is in 
negotiations with Pour Sea- 
sons for the hotel manage- 
ment contract. 

In a rare interview. Mr 
Ong confirmed he bad sold 
assets worth £106m in recent 
months to shore up the 
Canary Riverside project. 
“We have sold all we wanted 
to sell, apart from one or two 
bits. We have done this to 


bring back enough cash to 
buffer ourselves. h He denied 
reports that his Halkin and 
Metropolitan hotels In Lon- 
don were for sale. 

He was speaking to jour- 
nalists now, because be 
wished to dispel adverse 
speculation. “1 have a 
responsibility to my partners 
to clear the air and I have a 
responsibility to sit down 
and answer questions.” 

Hotel Properties’ market 
value has fallen by 75 per 
cent since the end of July 
1997 to $150m (£90ml. 

Its Canary Riverside part- 
ner Pidemco is the property 
development arm of Singa- 
pore Technologies Group, a 
government-owned com- 
pany. . Hotel Properties now 
has 30 per cent, while the 
remaining 20 per cent is 


owned by Canary Wharf Ltd. 

Mr Ong said Pidemco bad 
paid Hotel Properties £i0m 
for the additional 20 per cent 
stake. HPL used the pro- 
deeds along with a further 
£5m-£6m to purchase 49 of 
the 322 luxury apartments 
which it intends to operate 
as serviced accommodation. 
A total or 86 fiats have been 
sold so far. 

Mr Ong said: “Initially we 
targeted the Far Eastern 
market. The Far Eastern 
market isn't there. Now we 
are marketing here.” 

He said fiats were being 
sold at £350-£360 a square 
foot, the same price that 
HPL had paid for the flats it 
had acquired. Docklands 
estate agents said typically 
Docklands, fiats were selling 
at £160-£200 a square foot 


Pearson plans 
$860m disposals 


Canning fault hits Bass beers 


By David Blackwell 


A leaking valve at a canning 
plant has contaminated 
some of Bass's top branded 
beers for the take-home 
trade in the middle of high 
demand from World Cup 
football fans. 

Shares in the UK’s second 
biggest brewer fell 16p to 
£11.31 yesterday, after it 
recalled several million cans 
of Carling Lager, Carling 


Premier. Caffrey's Irish Ale, 
and Worthington Draught 
Bitter. Bottles of Carling and 
Tennent's Gold Beer were 
also affected. 

Some analysts suggested 
the news bad serious impli- 
cations for sales during the 
next couple of weeks of the 
World Cup. “I’m surprised 
the shares have not fallen 
more." said one. citing the 
knock-on effect of food 
scares and the cost to Bass 


of solving the problem. 

But another said consum- 
ers would soon forget the 
scare. “No one has died. It is 
simply not a big issue,” be 
said, adding that brewing 
operations account for only 
15 per cent of Bass's profits. 

The beer was contami- 
nated by mono-propylene- 
glycol. which is used to cool 
cans as they are being filled. 
The contamination took 
place at the Cape Hill plant 


in Birmingham, brought on 
stream to cope with demand 
for the World Cup. 

Cape Hill's four canning 
lines produce 2.5m cans a 
week, compared with the 
group’s, total weekly output 
of 17m cans. So far, only 17 
cans have been found to be 
tainted by the coolant, 
which imparts an acrid 
taste. 

The faulty canning line has 
been dosed for repair. 
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By John Capper, 

Media Editor 

Pearson, the media company 
that owns the Financial 
Times, has agreed to sell 
parts of the Simon & Schus- 
ter publishing group to 
Hicks, Muse. Tate & Furst, 
the US venture capital 
group, in a smaller deal than 
bad been expected. 

Pearson, which in May 
agreed to buy most of Simon 
& Schuster from Viacom, the 
US media company, for 
$4.6bn, is to sell on the refer- 
ence and business and pro- 
fessional divisions to Hicks 
Muse for S860m if the acqui- 
sition proceeds. 

The sale figure is lower 
than the $lbn that was 
expected when Pearson and 
Hicks Muse originally 
reached agreement This is 
because Pearson will now 
retain Simon & Schuster's 
business and professional 
publishing operations in 
Europe. 

Pearson’s shares rose 2p to 
£11.17, in spite of the alter- 
ation to the original agree- 
ment with Hicks Muse. The 
European operations bad 


revenues of $43m last year, 
and are worth about $85m on 
conventional methods of val- 
uation. 

The deal Includes a five- 
year international distribu- 
tion agreement under which 
Hicks Muse will pay Pearson 
to distribute its Simon & 
Schuster products ontside 
the US. This would have 
been worth to Pearson 
last year. Pearson agreed to 
keep the European business, 
including the technology 
and computer publishing 
sides, because it would have 
been too difficult to separate 
them from the educational 
publishing divisions. 

The deal Is conditional on 
US regulators approving the 
transaction with Viacom, 
which would turn Pearson 
into the largest educational 
publisher in the US. The 
acquisition is expected to be 
completed later this year. 

The reference and busi- 
ness and professional divi- 
sions that Pearson is selling 
include computer titles and 
specialist books such as 
Webster’s New World Dictio- 
nary, as well as finance and 
healthcare books. 


Liberty tumbles 
into £11. 5m loss 
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THIRD CALL FOR TENDERS 

FOR THE SALE OF THE ASSETS OF A PLOT OF LAND (14,095 sq.m.) 
IN "FASIDERl ", EKAL1, GREECE, OF HELLENIC CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
AND FERTILIZERS COMPANY S.A." 
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By Robert Wright 

Liberty, the Loodon-hasecf 
department store, yesterday 
blamed Asian financial tur- 
moil and inadequate man- 
agement for pre-tax losses of 
Ell.Sm ($l95mi. 

The results for the year to 
January 31 were the first 
issued under Philip Bow- 
man, chairman, and other 
directors brought in follow- 
ing two boardroom coups In 
December and January. 

Last time there were pre- 
tax profits of £4-43rn- Turn- 
over was £64m (£80-9m). 

The company blamed 
financial upheaval in Asia 
and the strong pound for 
reducing tourist spending. 
The weak yen also cut its 
profits from a Japanese Joint 
venture. However, there was 
also criticism for the ousted 
management, which left Lib- 
erty with a cost of sales of 43 
per cent of turnover - 
against the industry average 
of 27 per cent. 


Michele Jobling, managing 
director, said: “The cost base 
of our business is out of line 
with benchmark competi- 
tion.'’ She criticised the pre- 
vious management for not 
cutting costs when Liberty’s 
regional stores were closed. 

Ms Jobling, appointed in 
January, said: "Since we 
arrived, we have found the 
management processes were 
not as robust as we would 
have expected of a business 
of this size.” 

There was a £10.9m provi- 
sion for ending a £43m rede- 
velopment plan at its Regent 
Street site. The opposition of 
a group of shareholders to it 
was the trigger for the oust- 
ing of Dennis C-assidy, chair- 
man, in January, followed by 
the other directors. The fig- 
ures were also hit by a £Llm 
cost for the extraordinary 
meeting and severance costs 
for the directors forced out 
Mr Cassidy is the only one to 
settle and is suing Liberty 
for £200,000 compensation. 


Tie Rack warning 


By Robert Wright 

Tie Rack yesterday issued its 
second profits warning of 
1998. 

Roy Bishko, chairman and 
founder, told the annual 
meeting that a sales shortfall 
since February 1 had led to 
overstocking and that stock 
would have to be cleared at 
lower prices. Consequently, 
first-half results would be 
much lower than expecta- 
tions. 


Tie Rack's shares fell 22p 
to 59Vip. 

The company blamed 
Asian financial turmoil and 
the strength of sterling for 
its difficulties. Many of Tie 
Rack's outlets are in airports 
in Asia. 

Brita Eickhoff, joint man- 
aging director, is leaving the 
business because of ill 
health, while Ronnie Flax, 
the other . Joint managing 
director, is leaving to pursue 
other interests. 


NEWS DIGEST 

COMPUTER GAMES — 

SCI blames World Cup 
for drop in demand 

Entertainment yestotJay Warned the World Cup for a 

‘Retailers have been filling their shelves Worid^p 
products,' said Bob Murphy, 

director. -We just hope that after » ^ 

fit because people will want to turn to 
The majority of sales of a game are made m the .first weeks 
after launch - and SCI said to deciscn MddM* * a pre- 
exceptional operating loss of El.Bm ($3 -2m). “ 

expected profit of £900,000. With an exceptional loss of 
£l3m linked to a switch to increased 0 

games, the group Is now expecting a pre-tax toss of £3.4m. 
Susanna Voyle 

GAR MANUFACTURING 

VW to pay £479m for Rolls 

Volkswagen, the German car manufacturer, will pay Vickere 
£479m for RoOs-Royce Motor Cars, rather than the C430m 
purchase price which had previously been agreed 
The higher price is explained by the fact that net operating 
assets ot the luxury car group increased from the 1997 figure 
of £149m on which the sale negotiations were based. 

The change to assets accounted for £3Sm of the difference, 
with a further £11m as a refund of the net cash balance at the 
date of completion. The details emerged yesterday as Vickers 
completed the sale. The two groups are still negotiating 
Volkswagen's planned purchase of Cosworth, Vickers’ engine 
subsidiary. Andrew Edgadltfe-Johnson 

FINANCIAL 


Investec plans broking merger 

Investec, the South African financial group, is to merge its two 
UK private client stockbroking businesses. Carr Sheppards 
and Henderson Crosthwatte, under the name of Can Shep- 
pards Crosthwaite. The combined firm will have $7bn under 
management, with about $3 bn fully discretionary. 

The merger follows Investec's takeover of Guinness Mahon, 
the merchant bank which owned Henderson Crosthwaite. 
Support operations will be concentrated at Carr Sheppards' 
offices In London, with the closure of Henderson Cros- 
tftwafte's Worcester operations centre. George Graham - 


PROPERTY 


Green declares bid final 

Green Property, the Dublin-based group, yesterday declared 
final its hostile takeover bid for Trafford Park Estates, the 
Manchester-based property company. Stephen Vernon, 
Green's managing director, said TPE had said nothing in Its 
defence documents to justify an increased offer. Green Is 
offering the equivalent of about 193p a share in Its own 
shares, valuing TPE at just over £13Tm. There is a cash alter- 
native of 190p. The offer was extended until July 17. 

TPE, which owns land in Manchester’s Trafford Park Indus- 
trial estate and at Manchester airport, said that both the cash 
and the share offers were now at a discount to TPE's net 
asset value per share of 20 Tp. 

TPE's shares lost 5p yesterday to close at 186 7 <fep, while 
Green dropped f%p to finish at 423!*p. Green said it had 
received acceptances equivalent to 0.78 per cent of the 
Issued share capital. Shefla Jones 


RETAILING 


Oliver rights issue backed 

Oliver Group, the shoe retailer, yesterday won its battle to 
raise new money for expansion when its shareholders voted 
by a ratio of 61 to 39 in favour of a rights issue. Oliver opted 
tor a 1-foM rights Issue to raise money after plans far a 
share placing attracted only 63.4 per cent support, against 
the 75 per cent required at an extraordinary meeting. The 
rights issue required only a majority. 

The pfadng was opposed by Ian Oliver, a member of the 
founding family, and other shareholders, who believed the 
chain should be made profitable before expansion was under- 
taken. Mr Oliver had also opposed the rights issue, bang 
undertaken at 25p. 

The management plans to use the proceeds to expand into 
the gap in the shoe market left by the departure of British 
Shoe Corporation, the lossmaking subsidiary of Sears. Mr Oli- 
ver and others had opposed the expansion because they 
believed the present opportunity was temporary. The shares 
dosed unchanged ai 39Vtp. 
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■ MONDAY: In the UK. 
both industrial production 
and manufacturing output 
figures are expected to show 
a month-on-month fall of 0.2 
per cent. 

Hie annual rate of manu- 
facturing output should 
show a gain of 0.5 per cent, 
as a weak May 1997 figure 
drops out of the comparison. 

■ WEDNESDAY: The Bank 
of England's monetary pol- 
icy committee meets to 


decide on any change in base 
rates. While most analysts 
expect no change, the 
recent rise in rates 
has led to increased 
nervousness. The decision 
wiJ! be announced on Thurs- 
day. 

■ FRIDAY: The Bank of 
England releases the min- 
utes of the June MFC meet- 
ing. at which the committee 
surprised many observers 
with a rise of 0.25 per cent I 
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C OMSOIIPATIOW NORSKE SKOG AMD A BITIBI-CO NSOLI DATED TO PAY $ 1bn FOR EQUITY STAKE S IM H ANSOL P APER OF SO UTH KOREA 

Three paper groups pursue joint venture 


By Greg Mctar hi Stockholm 
and Scott Montano to Toronto 


The cross-border consoli- 
dation of the world pulp and 
paper industry intensified 
yesterday when Norsfce 
Skog, the Norwegian for- 
estry group, said it was in 
talks with AbitJbi-Consoli- 
dated of Canada, the world’s 
largest newsprint producer, 
over a joint venture with 
Hansol Paper of South 
Korea. 

The three companies are 
discussing a deal in which 
Norske Skog and Abitjbi 


would pay as much as $lbn 
for equity stakes in Hanscd, 
which has animal capacity 
of lm tonnes of newsprint 
At the same time, UFM- 
Kymmene. Europe's second- 
lazgest paper group, is pur* 
suing acquisitions to the US 
publication paper market. 
The Finnish company yester- 
day announced a FMJLlbn 
($379m) capital gain qq the 
sale of shares in Nokia, the 
Finnish telecoms company. 
Analysts believe UPM-Kym- 
rnene win use the proceeds 
to help fond a big invest- 
ment in North America. 


Consolidation fever is 
sweeping the splintered for- 
est products industry Sallow- 
ing last month's ground- 
breaking merger between 
Enso of Finland and Swe- 
den’s Stora to create the 
world's biggest paper and 
pu^p group. 

Other large deals have 

Included the recent takeover 

by US group Bowater of Can- 
ada's Avenor to create the 
world’s second largest news- 
print supplier, and the 
merger of the US affiliate of 
Jefferson Smurfit the Irish 
group, with Stone Container 


of the US. Abitibl-Consoli- 
dated, formed last year in a 
merger between Abitlbi- 
Price and Stone-Consoli- 
dated, said recently it was 
still seeking new investment 
opportunities, despite being 
trumped by Bowater in the 
battle for Avenor. Abitibi 
declined to elaborate on the 
nature of the joint venture: 
“Things are moving very 
fast now," said Rolf Lov- 
strom, a senior Norsk Skog 
official. "Our strategy is to 
participate in the globalisa- 
tion and rationalisation of 
the industry." 


The Asia crisis bad opened 
a previously inaccessible 
market to westers producers 
at attractive prices, said 
CarJ-Johan KrigstrOm, for- 
estry specialist at Bnakilda 
Securities in London- 

Fletcher Challenge Can- 
ada. a subsidiary of the New 
Zealand forestry giant, 
moved quickly in Asia ear- 
lier this year by acquiring a 
51 per cent stake in Trust 
International Paper, the Phi- 
lippines' largest newsprint 
producer. Norske Skog, 
Europe's third largest news- 
print supplier, is In talks to 


buy a majority stake in Shin 
Ho Paper, Thailand's only 
newsprint milL It is also 
negotiating to acquire a Kor- 
ean mill from Shin Ho. The 
deals would raise Norske 
Skog*s annual newsprint 
capacity to 2&n tonnes. 

UPM-Kymmene confirmed 
it was considering opportu- 
nities to expand Is the publi- 
cation paper market in the 

US and Europe. The com- 
pany last year took its first 
Significant step into the US 
market, paying $650m for 
Blaodin Paper, a magazine 
paper plant 


NEWS DIGEST 


SOFTWARE 


PolyGram’s films division is 
haunted by unfinished script 

Seagram may not get the $750m it wants, writes Alice Rawsthom 


n 


E ven in his darkest night- 
mares, Michael Kuhn 
cannot have dreamt 
that, seven years after set- 
ting up a film division for 
PolyGram, he would have to 
sell it a year before it is due 
to break even. 

Mr Kuhn landed in that 
position last month when 
Seagram, the Canadian 
drinks and entertainment 
group, agreed to buy Poly- 
Gram for $10.4hn. Seagram 
plans to merge its Universal 
Music subsidiary with Poly- 
Gram's record labels, but 
will sell the film business, 
the biggest producer and dis- 
tributor in Europe, to avoid 
a political row if it was 
folded Into Universal's Holly- 
wood film studio. 

However, Mr Kuhn and his 
team may face a tough task 
in finding a new owner will- 
ing to pay the S750m Sea- 
gram hopes to raise from the 
sale, particularly as they 
must clinch a deal quickly to 
prevent their business from 
being irreparably damaged 
by the uncertainty. 

In theory, the acquisition 
of PolyGram Filmed Enter- 
tainment offers an unprece- 
dented opportunity to buy a 
sizeable film and television 
business, which is only a 


year away from profitability, 
for considerably less than 
the $L2bn already invested. 

Goldman Sachs, the 
investment bank appointed 
to handle the sale by Sea- 
gram and Philips, the Dutch 
consumer electronics group 
from which it is buying a 75 
per cent stake in PolyGram, 
completed its valuation of 
PFE this week, and is now 
starting talks with prospec- 
tive purchasers. 

PolyGram’s internal esti- 
mates value the hard assets 
at $900m. with debt of $200zn. 
The library of 1,500 films. 
Incl udin g Kirn j Blue 

Velvet and The Graduate, as 
well as PolyCfram’s own pro- 
ductions, such as Trabapotr 
ting . Four Weddings And A 
Funeral; PrisdOa, Queen Of 
The Desert and Fargo, is 
thought to be worth $65Qm. 
PolyGram is owed (300m 
from existing pictures, nota- 
bly Bean and The Game, and 
expects to earn SaOQm from 
fixture releases, such as Eliz- 
abeth and Notting WU, the 
Four Weddings follow-up. 

- PFE also owns Propa- 
ganda. a US pop video pro- 
ducer, vintage TV shows 
rpdndtnff Thxmderbrrds and 
The Prisoner, and a stake in 
The Sundance Channel, the 


US cable TV service special- 
ising in independent films. 

Several dozen g r o up s have 
expressed interest Goldman 
Sachs is understood to have 
drawn up a preliminary 
shortlist of 15, aD of which 
have demonstrated that they 
could afford to buy the com- 
pany intact 

Some of the shortlisted 
bidders are financial con- 
cerns, which are attracted by 
PFE’s strong cash flow. 
Among the media bidders, 
the front-r unn er is Canal 
Plus, the French pay-TV 
group which is trying to 
assemble a consortium of 
European broadcasters, pos- 
sibly including Germany’s 
Kirch and France's patbl 

The deal offers an opportu- 
nity for them to secure a 
supply of films, thereby 
reducing their reliance on 
Hollywood. Canal Plus 
would also be able to expand 
its production interests. 
After losing money on an 
early 1980s investment in 
Carolco, the US film group, 
it recently struck a SlOOm 
production joint venture 
with Warner Bros. 

Canal Plus and the other 
14 companies on the short- 
list are being invited to sign 
confidentiality agreements 



Intangible assets: PrfedBa, Queen Of The Desert, Is part of a library estimated atSOSOm 


PolyGram 


before starting formal talks. 
Seagram has indicated that 
it would accept $750m for 
PFE, but all the bidders are 
likely to offerless given the 
forced nature of the sale. 

M r Kuhn and his team 
are keen to participate 
by buying shares in 
the company, as are some of 
the producers, directors and 
scr ip t wri ters itakwi to PFE. 
However, there will be no 
guarantees that a new owner 
would allow them to pursue 
the strategy initiated by 
PolyGram. 

Although PFE is still a 
year away from break-even, 
it has made arrangements to 
secure capital for future pro- 
ductions. A few days after 


Seagram announced its sur- 
prise acquisition, PolyGram 
was scheduled to sign a sec- 
uritised deal to provide pro- 
duction funding for the next 
three years. That transaction 
has been put on ice, but 
could be revived after the 
safe. 

The biggest problem for 
Mr Kuhn his team is 
timing - Film companies con- 
stantly need to negotiate 
new production deals and to 
acquire new films. They also 
face fierce competition to 
sign the hottest actors and 
directors. 

PolyGram says that, so 
for, there is no sign of actors 
or directors being reluctant 
to commit to its projects. It 
has been protected to same 


extent by the support of the 
powerfiil US talent agents at 
a time when several large 
US studios, notably Warner, 
are cutting back on produc- 
tion. 

Their support will inevita- 
bly weaken as time wears 
on. And sought-after produc- 
ers are unlikely to agree to 
sell distribution rights to a 
company with an uncertain 
future, which could create 
holes in PolyGram’s future 
production pipeline. 

Analysts suspect that Mr 
Kuhn has three or four 
months to eifaefc a deal 
before time runs out and 
PFE’s bidders slip away, 
leaving Seagram with no 
choice but to fold it into Uni- 
versal after all 


Baan shares surge 12.7% 
on management shake-up 

Shares In Baan jumped 12,7 per cent yesterday after several 
months of weakness, when the fast-growing Dutch business 
software company announced management and organisa- 
tional changes which dealers sad gave more clarity to the 
company's structure. The shares had risen FI 9.90 by the 
dope on hopes, analysts said, that the company could recap- 
ture its earlier high rating, which saw it trade at 100 times his- 
toric earnings. The company said that Tom Tinsley, chief 
operating officer, would become chief executive, replacing 
founder Jan Baan who becomes chairman. 

Baan's 39 par cent shareholder, Baan Investments, is 
changing its name to Vanenburg Ventures ami is to sell Baan 
Business Solutions and Baan Midmarket Solutions, which are 
renters of Bean products, though it was unable to set a 
schedule for the seH-off. "Setting a pnee for both units is not 
going to be easy," said Cornelia Bos, an analyst at ING Bar- 
ings. 

A dealer at ABN Amro said the announcements were 
received positively, as the changes should provide more 
insight into how the company is sat up. 

Agendas, Amsterdam 
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Four shortlisted for BPH 

Poland's treasury has whittled the number of potential strate- 
gic investors In the Krakow-based listed Bank Przemysiowo 
Handlowy (BPH) down to four western European hanks who 
era bidding for a 41 per cent stake with a market value of 
around $350m. 

The four banks are: Allied Irish Banks - which already con- 
trols the regional Wielkopoiski Bank Kredytowy based in the 
western city of Poznan; ABN Amro of the Netherlands; Stan- 
dinavtska Enskilda Banken which recently made an abortive 
bid for the PBR, a small Polish investment bank; and Deut- 
sche Bank. 

The decision means that the treasury has decided to reject 
a bid by GE Capital and leaves ING, which controls about 12 
per cent of BPH but did not bid for more, with the prospect 
of selling Its holding. The European Bar* for Reconstruction 
and Development which owns 15 per cant of BPH, has said 
it wifl offer Its stake to whichever bank the treasury chooses. 
The remaining equity is owned by retail investors. 

BPH has 175 branches - most of which are located in 
southern Poland - and a 3.7 per cent share of the country's 
bank assets. Last year it reported a net profit of 314m zlotys 
($89mj.Cftrfstoptier BobarwJd, Warsaw 


FOOD AND DRINK 


San Miguel chairman resigns 

San Miguel, the largest Philippines food and drinks group, 
said yesterday Andres Soriano, chairman for 12 years, had 
resigned “to make way for a new management". The move, 
which was expected, wfll be followed shortly by a special 
board meeting to elect his replacement In the meantime, Mr 
Soriano's duties win be handled by Francisco EzmendS. presi- 
dent and chief operating officer. AP-DJ, Manila 
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Recruitment Group 


pmnj pirfitiWR. rfy*uithrnff*^ 
supplying crteffirfeies for temporary. pcrmanftnT rod 
executive positions, in niche ma r kets. 

Principal Icatom of the btrtbUM include: 
a Turnover circa £3m 

• Estimated FBT of£40Gk 

• UK and overseas markets 

a Southern and northern offices 

iorexmo-d ponies (principal* only! pieass write to 
S Pricy sC 

Purnell Ken Forrter Corporate Finance 
New Garden House 
78 Hatton Garda) 
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BUSINESSES 
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BUSINESS PROCESS ! 
MODELING 

Model your procassaa and sae 
your real costs!! 

Over 1S» «wmr wortoMde ta 
aB industries. 

|KAISHA Modeler Pin: easy to use, 
low-prica Process Codmot 
Documentation tool for 
Windows 95/NT. 

Superb graphical interface, fuly 
supported by NEC. 
Checkout wwMkalehMeexoni 
smell: ^ongekaWaHtacxora 
Free demo available 
ta UK cafl: 01685-728840 
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‘Trade To Win’ 
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To advertise in 

BUSINESS SOFTWARE 

please contact: Paul Meakins 
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DEPRESSED OIL PRICES FORCE RETHINK AT AN GLO-DUTCH GROUP , S Korea 


Shell withdraws from 
bidding for Rosneft 


By Robert Cofztoe in Lon (ton and 
Astrid Wendlandt in Moscow 

Royal Dutch/Sbeli has 
withdrawn from the bidding 
for Rosneft, the last big Rus- 
sian oil company to be priva- 
tised. in a move that could her- 
ald the failure of an already 
troubled sale. 

The Anglo-Dutch oil group 
yesterday said it could not jus- 
tify making a bid given the 
"depressed outlook" for crude 
oil prices. It also said the “dif- 
ficult financial circumstances" 
in Russia meant its two part- 
ners in the bidding consortium 
- Gazprom. Russia's biggest 
company, and Lukoil. Its larg- 
est integrated oil group - 
could contribute little to any 
bid. the “major" part of which 
would have had to be financed 
by Shell. 

Analysts believe British 
Petroleum, the other main 
potential bidder, will now also 
withdraw from the bidding. 

That would be a further 
blow to the Russian govern- 
ment. struggling with Us worst 


financial crisis since the 
break-up of the Soviet Union. 
Moscow had hoped to raise 
SI. 6 tm from the sale of Ros- 
neft. the final bids for which 
are due In mJd-July. 

Analysts say It is unlikely 
that any other foreign com- 
pany will step in. Nor is it 
likely that any Russian com- 
pany or consortium could 
afford to bid. “The probability 
tbat Lukoil and Gazprom wlU 
take part in the tender is very 
slim," a Lukoil official said 
yesterday, “it Is clear that 
Lukoil and Gazprom's present 
finances would not allow them 
to participate on their own." 

Lukoil said Shell's decision 
was a surprise: “We are very 
worried by this announce- 
ment We've spent a lot of time 
building tbat consortium and 
didn't expect this to happen.” 

Shell, which last year 
entered into a wide-ranging 
alliance with Gazprom, 
“regretted" being the one to 
decide not to proceed. 

It insisted the decision to 
pull out of the Rosneft bid did 


not signal a retreat from Rus- 
sia: “I would like to stress our 
commitment to make addi- 
tional investments (in Russia] 
and to co-operate with the stra 
tegic alliance with Gazprom," 
said Jeroen van der Veer, a 
Shell executive. 

Shell denied it had with- 
drawn to put pressure on the 
government to lower Rosneft's 
price further. It said its finan- 
cial targets could not be met in 
present circumstances. 

The Rosneft sale has had a 
troubled history. In recent 
months the government 
appeared divided over how 
much of the company to offer. 
It finally decided on 75 per 
cent plus one share. In May its 
first attempt to sell Rosneft 
failed when buyers refused to 
meet the $2.lbn asking price. 

One western oil executive 
said Moscow may now have to 
split up the company and sell 
its main assets individually, a 
solution which BP recently 
advocated. 
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Weak yen threatening car 
sales say European makers 


By Frederick Stfldemann 
to Frankfurt 

European car manufacturers 
warned yesterday that the 
weak yen was threatening to 
hit exports to Asia and dent 
sales at home. 

Berad Pischetsrieder, chair- 
man of German carmaker 
BMW and the head or the 
European Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association (ACEA), 
called for “international solu- 
tions" to the Japanese cur- 
rency crisis. If the Japanese 
currency did not recover in the 
short term, the industry 
“could face negative conse- 
quences". 

Mr Pischetsrieder said that, 
given “the possible effects lof 
the weak yenl on the sector, 
we hope for more political 
understanding of the worries 
and arguments of the Euro- 
pean car industry". 

However, he said that, while 
the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank and the 


World Trade Organisation 
offered a broad range of trade 
and financial Instruments, 
“the fundamental measures 
must come from the Japanese 
themselves". 

The ACEA, which represents 
all European carmakers, said: 
“The threat is twofold - 
cheaper imports from Japan 
and more expensive exports 
from Europe to Japan.” Japa- 
nese-owned factories in 
Europe, which source many of 
their components from Asia, 
would also benefit. 

Analysts said producers 
such as Peugeot of France, 
Germany's Volkswagen and 
Flat of Italy would be hit hard- 
est by the improved position in 
Europe of Japanese competi- 
tors. 

The prospect of cheaper 
Japanese imports in Europe 
follows an earlier round of 
price-cutting by Korean car 
manufacturers that led to 
increased market share. 

In the first five months of 


Companies ' 


1998, Korean manufacturers 
lifted sales In Europe by so per 
cent to 2J3 per cent of the total 
market 

Georg Stdrzer. analyst at 
Bayerlsche Verelnsbank in 
Munich, said: "The danger 
from Japan is significantly 
greater." . 

Japanese carmakers had 
"better sales and distribution 
networks in Europe and pro- 
duce larger volume than the 
Koreans". 

On the export side, German 
manufacturers, which 
accounted for 180,000 of the 
230,000 European-made cars 
sold in Japan last year, have 
already scaled hack their 
sales forecasts far Japan and 
Asia. 

BMW, which sold 10 per cent 
of Its BMW marque cars in 
Asia last year, said it expected 
a 15-20 per cent drop in sales In 
the region this year. 

The ACEA said that Euro- 
pean exports to Japan were 
unlikely to meet expectations. 


Markets latest 


announces 
$6bn state 
sell-offs 

By John Burton In Seoul 

South Korea hopes to raise at 
least S6bn from foreign inves- 
tors by the end of next year 
through a programme of priva- 
tisation of stateowned compa- 
nies, it said yesterday. 

It announced a timetable for 
the sale of 11 groups, including 
Fn hang Cron & Steel (FOfico), 

the world’s second largest 
steelmaker. 

Trade unions responded by 
threatening a general strike. 
The militant Korean Confeder- 
ation of Trade Unions critic- 
ised privatisation saying it 
only focused on selling off 
highly valued companies. 

Privatisation has been 
repeatedly delayed since 1993 
because of poor market condi- 
tions. but the government 
needs funds to finance reforms 
of the troubled hanking system 
and create a social safety net 
as unemployment grows in 
South Korea's worst recession 
in decades. 

The privatisation of Posco 
and four other companies is 
scheduled for this month. The 
government will gradually sell 
stakes in another six compa- 
nies by 2002. 

Other b usiness es named for 
privatisation woe the energy 
equipment group Korea Heavy 
Industries and Construction. 
Korea General Chemical, 
Korea Technology Banking, 
and National Textbook. 

The six to be privatised later 
are Korea Telecom, Korea 
Electric Power (Kepoo), Korea 
Gas, Korea Tobacco and Gin- 
seng, fta ehan Oil Pipeline and 
Korea District Heating. 

The state will sell its entire 
26.7 per cent stake in Posco, 
mainly through depositary 
receipts overseas, as the gov- 
ernment will abolish a 30 per 
cent limit on total foreign 
shareholding in the steelmaker 
from August l . Posco shares 
yesterday closed at 43.800 won. 
up 3.55 per cent. 

But analysts remain scepti- 
cal about the government’s 
ability to meet its targets. 
Besides Posco, which Is 
among the world's most effi- 
cient steel producers, i don't 
know who will bay these com- 
panies because they are 
mainly globally uncompetitive 
and overstaffed with potential 
labour problems," said Ken 
Lee, research head at ING Bar- 
ings In Seoul. 
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The taw York markets were dosed yesterday 


Latest ma rkets news and data are avaBabto 
at the FT web she, www.FT.com 


Europe today 

Northern France will be mainly dry 
with sunshine. The Low Countries 
and Germany will start dull with 
patchy rain but will be brighter this 
afternoon. Scandinavia will have 
frequent showers and longer spelts 
of rain although areas bordering 
the Baltic Sea will see sunshine. 
Eastern Europe will be cod and 
showery. Thundery showers are 
likely across the Balkans and the 
Black Sea. The Mediterranean win 
be very hot. exceptionally so In thB 
east. Afternoon showers are possi- 
ble ovor the mountains, but else- 
where m the Mediterranean there 
wiM be strong sunshine. 

Five-day forecast 

Northern and eastern Europe will 
remain cod with frequent showers. 
Showers are also Increasingly (ikefy 
across southern France and north- 
ern Italy by the middle of next 
week. The rest of the Mediter- 
ranean will remain dry, hot and 
mostly sunny. 
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Are investors In Credit Suisse and 
UBS right to be so sanguine about 
the Nazi gold row? Stares in both 
banks barely budged on news tbat 
certain US state and city bodies will 
boycott their pension and bond busi- 
nesses If they do not improve their 
offer of $6Q0m compensation to Holo- 
caust survivors. This seems a little 
optimistic. True, if the banks are 
pushed into raising their offer to the 
$l.5bn demanded by Jewish groups, 
this would not be a disaster. The 
sum represents lust l per cent of 
their combined market values. 

But this Is not the main risk that 
investors must consider. The out- 
come of the US wrangle does not 
seem to preclude similar actions in 
other jurisdictions, which could be 
extended to include Swiss insurers 
and other industrial companies with 
questionable wartime records. With- 
out a global settlement, the costs of 
wartime absolution will continue to 
escalate 

However, holding out against 
sanctions may be more costly. The 
immediate financial Impact of the 
withholding of pension mandates 
and large sales by some pension 
funds of Swiss companies’ shares 
does not look enormous. But poten- 
tial damage to the banks' reputa- 
tions is more serious. For CS. the 
risks look greatest: as one of the top 
five US investment banks, Its CSFB 
unit has the most to lose. At least 
for UBS the danger that Its merger 
with SBC would be scuppered by the 
row has passed. 

Lloyd’s of London 

Lloyd's Names have been under 
pressure to leave the London insur- 
ance market, which their individual 
capital used to dominate. Corporate 
vehicles are taking their place. But 
is a sweeter exit now appearing? 
Prices for Names' capacity (to write 
business) are going up, and Welling- 
ton Underwriting Is offering shares 
- allowing them to keep a stake in 
the Lloyd’s market Some disheart- 
ened Names have left poor syndi- 
cates with only a few pence in the 
pound for their capacity. So are 
offers of I8'/ip cash or about 22p (n 
shares from Wellington - a rela- 
tively strong business - much more 
tempting? 

For those planning to leave the 
market, the answer is yes. Returns 
are set to fall as weak prices across 
the Insurance industry erode profits. 
But for those taking the long-term 
view, these offers will probably not 
be tempting enough. These Names 
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wQl add together the average return 
on their capacity (twice the money 
they put up) and the return on the 
money backing that position. Tills 
can easily produce a figure of nearer 
25p in the pound, and tax consider- 
ations add to the value. 

But the good news Is that fairer 
negotiations are now going on 
between the Names and the entitles 
that want their capacity. The latter 
stand to benefit from reduced costs 
as the structure of the Lloyd's mar- 
ket is simplified. Share prices of 
quoted vehicles, such as Wellington, 
have shot up as they increasingly 
resemble specialist Insurance compa- 
nies. Tills can only help them partic- 
ipate in the further restructuring, 
not only at Lloyd's, but in the Indus- 
try at large. 

Corporate earnings 

Summer downgrades to company 
earnings forecasts have become 
something of a UK ritual. This year 
Is no exception. Bottom-op growth 
forecasts for the market, which 
started the year around 11 per cent, 
have now fallen towards 7 per cent 
But that figure will almost certainly 
fan further, with the risk that there 
will be barely any growth at alL 

Recent weeks have seen an 
unhappy conjuncture of events. On 
the external front, sterling’s stub- 
born resistance to failing below DM3 
has not helped. Neither has renewed 
anxiety about Asia. Domestically, 
companies face the worst possible 
combination: a slowing economy, 
little pricing power, but rising 
wages. Few have escaped the pinch, 
though honourable exceptions like 
Vodafone and Kingfisher have 
enjoyed upgrades. 

This backdrop Is hardly encourag- 
ing for equities. But it is not calami- 
tous either. Earnings are not the 


only driver of share prices. So long 
as gilts continue to perform, the bot- 
tom will not fall out of share prices. 
Company borrowings are also fairly 
low, so pressure on operating mar- 
gins is not being aggravated by 
financial gtTBJS. 

Lack of earnings growth seems to 
spell further marking time * by the 
market this year. And there Is not 
likely to be much Improvement next $fj 
year either. A weaker sterling would 
certainly provide some relief to earn- 
ings. but this could well be undone 
in the domestic arena. Wage growth 
should ease, but any Ship to mar- 
gins will probably be offset by a 
slowing economy. Earnings growth 
above 5 per cent in 1999 looks 
unlikely. 

BG 

What works for one utility does 
not necessarily work for another. 
Electricity distribution wifi soon be 
set free from electricity supply, with 
the latter expected to consolidate. 

But the trend in BG, the UK’s larg- 
est gas group, could go the other 
way. * 

The latest idea - advocated by bro-45 
kens BT Alex. Brown - is that BG’s 
regulated pipeline business, Transco, 
should be split up along regional 
lines. This would enable the com- 
pany to monitor and benchmark 
how each region maintains and oper- 
ates its network, thereby spotting 
inefficiencies. 

BG could use such a structure to 
identify which services it was good 
at providing and could do for other 
networks - and which services it 
wanted to get out of. Managing fleets 
of vans, say, could be contracted out 
to British Telecommunications, 
which might do it more cheaply. But 
BG might have an edge over other 
utilities In running emergency call 
centres, thereby generating a new 
source of revenues. 

The idea is seductive. But its sue- 
cess depends on two things. First, 
that regionalislng the business does 
not Introduce a chunky layer of 
costs. And second, that the newly 
exposed benefits to BG's cost base 
are not snafflflri by the regulator for 
customers. 

If both these concerns can be 
squared, the longer term benefit to 
BG must surely be the prospect of 
selling on some of these regional dis- 
tribution networks. Combining the 
distribution businesses of different 
utilities would be a natural 
extension for the new breed of multi- 
utilities. 




Trading abroad 
has always meant 
taking a risk. 

Now Barclays 
invites you to take 
a certainty. 


Exporting sometimes leads to that uneasy sense of not being in complete control. 
Will I get paid, or won't I? Barclays can compensate for this insecurity. 
Our credit insurance normally covers 90% of the invoice value of unpaid-for 
shipments. And with this insurance comes the possibility of increased credit 
facilities for international trading. So your cash flow is improved without affecting 
other credit arrangements you may have. Speak to one of our Corporate Managers 
at your local branch. Or call us on +44 1 71 699 5881 for that certain feeling. 
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A Knight at the Opera 

7 iT/// can't stand the breed of 
tenors who flaunt their high notes 
like jewelled codpieces’ 

■— - Page VII — - ■ 


Lunch with FT 

'In real life. Fray Tormenta is a priest 
who took up wrestling to raise money for 
his home for abandoned children 

Page III 


Hearts on sleeves 

'Peeking out at the wrist, cufflinks can 
be subtly subversive. They give an 
inkling of the unexpected you 
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French chefs are taking sides 
in the latest battle for the 
soul of the country's cuisine. 
Marlowe Hood looks at the 
conflict in the kitchen 
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■w wm kitchen, he the creative spark m« 
has the spent-yet-radiant it worth fre t tin g over in t] 
look of an artist who has first place 
just tamed a difficult canvas. The weekly cascade 
"One has to listen to its strikes and protests : 
whispers, harness its France — farmers trashii 
power." he says with foreign caravans of produr 
u n a b ashed intensity. bank and telephone emplo 

Passard is t alki n g fire - ees fighting privatisation 
how to caress it. master it, all speak of narrow interest 
teach it - fcole du feu But they also appeal to tt 
French cuisine. He alms to idea of doing things ourwa; 
stoke it, single-handedly if of finding President Jacqui 
need be. He’s deadly serious, Chirac's elusive “third waj 
for he thirties the hi gh art of between the ogre of unbi 
French cooking is afflicted, died capitalism and the ine 
its growth stunted, its tla of a calcifying system, 
menus stale. The chefs are a litt] 

Talk to any significant weary of the compariso 
French chef, and the causes with bickering, bad-moutl 
for concern, and the culprits, ing artists. Passard himse 
are many: the encroaching is tired of “chef wars” hut t 
blandness of world cuisine; mention the opposing camj 
sous-chefs who abando n the the enemy, is to sprinkle oc 
rigours of apprenticeship to on a flame: "We get unde 
open their own boutique bis- their skfai and disturb thel 
tr os and thus betray tradi- settled ways. They are i 
tion; and the vanishing straw fire whereas ours 1 
three-hour, FFrl.OOP-a-head fuelled by enormous Iqgs.” 
business, lunch, a company- . To the extent the debate 1 j 
funded staple of the success- culinary It pits pas&ionati 
fill three-star establishment disciples of tie cult of ter 
With egos sometimes as roir, for whom ingredient! 
outsize as their hats, three- and tradition take pride a 
starred chefs have always place, against those wb( 
jostled for elbow room in the - practise what they regard ai 
kitchen of haute cuisine. But cuisine d'auteur, fuelled, h 
this year the kitchen fflite their words, by emotion 
have split into factions and intellect and a search for thi 
taken to celling each other unanticipated. 

“cheaters", “megalomani- Passard is, In the lattej 
acs" and even, heaven for- camp, and in a .calmei 
bid, “royalists". Invective moment will say that w< 
and theatre, it seems, are must “cook and let cook”, 
necessary ingredients in any buthe doesn't really seem to 
flavourful French contre- believe it; not so mart 
temps. because the professed taler 

Last weekend a group of ance is only skin deep, bid 
eight young tuxfcs, Passard because of the beli ef that the 
among th em , gathered at a . very soul of haute cuisine is 
restaurant in southern at stake. That makes the 
France to read a declaration clash as much ideological as 
of integrity, proving, at least 

to themselves, that they are ■ thinks the 

the keepers of the kitchen ■ 

flame. Allied with them were ■ high 3Tt Of 

senior chefs who had created ■ ° ■ 

nouvelle cuisine in the 1970s, ■ rf fiHrh 

an earlier period of heresy- I « . 

Far the young reformers, ■ COOKHlg IS 
last Saturday’s performance ■ , •. 

- which included them rid- I alllJCIcuj ICS 
ing in a cart pulled by the ■ _ r _ 1Art y 1 
nouvelle cuisine generation - ■ gTUWLLI 

was a photo opportunity ■ c tnnt^H itc 
worth its weight in truffles. B alUUicUj ilo • 

Opposed to both groups ■ rn p T | 11 e cfale 
are the traditionalists - put ■ LUeilUb bLcUC • 
simply, those who believe in 

the worth of long-proven culinary, and ideology can 
methods and limited expert- be an all-or-nothing propoo- 
mpnta twm, and who regard turn. 

the use of Asian spices and There are other ingredi- 
Califomlan consciousness as ents in the mix: rivalries, 
a breach of the French sodaJ wounded pride, lucrative 
contr act consultancies, freemasonry. 

The fresh conflict coin- and the desire far publicity - 
ddes with the publication of even the most self-oteessied 
The French Cuimory Excep- chef cannot afford ignorance 
tion. written by Alexandre of the head count Whatever 
Lazaraft the director of the the mixed motives, wars 
National Council for the between chefs in France are 
Culinary Arts, who fears certainly a straggle for the 
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outique bis- their skin and disturb their 
stray tradi- settled ways. They are a 
vanishing straw fire whereas ours is 
,000-a-head fuaDed by enormous logs." . 
i company- To the extent the debate is 
he success- culinary It pits passionate 
iblishment. disciples of tie cult of ter- 
retimes as roir, for whom ingredients 
rats, three- ' and tradition take pride of 
tve always place, against those who 
ram In. the : practise what they regard as . 
■xrisme. But cuisine d'auteur, fuelled, in 
tchen fflite their words, by emotion. . 
ictions and intellect and a starch far the 
each other unanticipated. 

‘galomani- Passard is. in the latter 
leaven for- camp, and in a calmer 
Invective moment will say that we 
seems, are must “cook and let cook”. 
Hits to any but he doesn't really seem to 
:h 'contre- believe it; not so much 
because the professed tolex- 
group of ance is only skin deep, but 
s, Passard because of the belief that the 
tiered at a . very soul of haute cuisine is 
southern at stake. That makes the 
ieclaration clash as much ideological as 
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misery” and "suffocates the 
flavour [of ingredients]”- 
If haute cuisine does not 
reroot itseff in the soil of tra- 
dition, the French terroir, 
the chefe warned, then “we 
are going to lose both our 


identity and our cuisine". In have signed it. Never." 


I He thinks the 
high art of 
French 
cooking is 
afflicted, its 
growth 
stunted, its 
menus stale 

culinary, and ideology can 
be an aU-or-nothing proposi- 
tion- ■ 

There are other ingredi- 
ents In the mix: rivalries, 
wounded pride, lucrative 
consultancies, freemasonry, 
and the desire far publicity - 
even the most self-ob6essed 
chef cannot afford ignorance 
of the head count Whatever 
the mixed motives, wars 


the fhrore of phone calls and 
faxes that followed, chefe all 
over France began to weigh 
in. Some complained to Rob- 


An attempt was made to 
sort out the rift at an emer- 
gency session of the 80- 
strong Employers' Federa- 


uchon, at whose Paris res- tion of Haute Cuisine con- 


tauxant the statement and a 
group photo were distributed 


venad in September 1996, but 
the H»rm«g p had been done: 


to invited press, at having 20 chefe opposed to the “con- 


been left out Others, who 
saw themselves as the 
unnamed objects of scorn, 
prepared a aountoruffansive. 

Two in particular were 
known for precisely the kind 
of cuisine ridiculed: Marc 
Veyrat a self-taught expert 
an the herbs of his native 
Haute Savoie; and Pierre 
Gagnaire. reputed for his 
tine o wi p r mrilsing originality. 
Both restaurateurs experi- 
enced. financial difficulty in 


that French cuisine is tinder 
"serious attack by the 8^°- 
balisation of taste* and 
insists that “gastronomy is 
at the heart of the French 
exception". 

As such, these concerns 
also reflect a larger national 
imMM about challenges to. 
France's identity, about how 
to relate to the past while 
preparing for dn integrated 
Europe, and how to cope 
with ad the attendant bless- 
ings and curses of interna- 
tionalisation. 

The common dilemma is 
whether to embrace change 


rigftt to define, or redefine, 
French cuisine. 

Serious skirmishes began 
in May 1996, when a baker's 
dozen of multi-fSficheliny 
starred chefs; including 
supernovas Joel So bn chon 


so; unable to pay his debts, 
he closed his restaurant in 

the forlorn industrial byway 
of St Etienne. 

Never in the to years since 
Mwhahn lad been awarding 
stars had a top-rated estab- 
lishment gone under, and 

even an Uthtiour Interven- 
tion by the minister of cul- 
ture couldn't save the day. 
To take aim at chefe already 
thus burdened seemed to be 
adding injury to inmit. - 
Robochan. retired as a 
chef but more prominent 
and powerful than ever as 


that was certainly not how it view, by an inward-looking 
was taken at the time. nativism, they are swim- 

**If 1 had known it would mln g against a current run- 
create such animosity." Rob- ning strongly around them, 
nchan says today, without Globalisation and Euro- 
yielding cm the document’s peanisation have inevitably 
substance, “I would never contributed to a nervousness 
have signed it. Never." about the erosion of national 
An attempt was made to identity. But it is homogeni- 
sort out the rift at an emer- sation that especially 
gency session of the 80- prompts pause, 
strong Employers’ Federa- What the US was planning 
tion of Haute Cuisine con- to force France to pasteurise 
venad in September 1996, but - no small irony - raw 
the damage had been done: cheese for export the reac- 
20 chefe opposed to the “con- tion was visceral. Never, 
servative manifesto", which vowed agriculture minister 
the federation's president JLouis Le Pensec, would Paris 
had signed, quit in protest allow Washington “to 
The dispute slowly sub- impose a uniform mould” on 
sided until March, when a “treasure of our heritage", 
some of the disaffected More interesting than the 
fanned their own associa- passage of a law in 1996 
tion, “Cuisines et Cuisl- which stipulates that 40 per 
niers”. Joining Veyrat, Pas- cent of all songs played on 
sard and Gagnaire, who had popular music stations have 
by then re-earned his Mlche- 

i These 
concerns 
reflect a 
larger unease 
about 

challenges to 
France’s 

uKj »«, ~c uutiug .mgc identity 

in the past; and if they 

champion a cuisine of emo- to be French (d 'expression 
-tion, it is because they reject frcmccdse) is the fact that 83 


servative manifesto", which 
the federation's president 
had signed, quit in protest. 

The dispute slowly sub- 
sided until March, when 
some of the disaffected 
fanned their own associa- 
tion, “Cuisines et Cuisl- 
mers” Joining Veyrat, Pas- 
sard and Gagnaire, who had 
by then re-earned his Mlche- 
lin spurs with a new restau- 
rant, were five other top 
chefe, all about 4Qlsh. Ibis 


1996, Gagnaire definitively self-dabbed Group of Eight 


issued their own manifesto. 

If they want to "open to 
the world", it is because oth- 
ers, in Veyrat* s words, "are 
trapped In the shackles cS 
Frenchness"; If they empha- 
sise modernity and the need 
“squarely to face the 
fixture", it is because too 
many of their colleagues, 
they feel, are taking refuge 
in the past; and if they 
champion a nrerfne of emo - 


the primacy of technique. 
The Group of Eight are not 


per cent of those responding 
to a national poll thought it 


revolotinnarias. They may a marvellous idea. 


and Alain Dncssse. signed a . the host of a daily cooking 
declaration for the programme . on television. 


drfgm* of French cooking: denies targeting these two. sauce" Eseoffier, but they 
“We are deeply troubled by . or - any chefe in particular, remain respectful of tradi - 
the propensity of same to “We were thinking about . tion, and both groups are 
mix anything with, every- their less talented imlta- deeply conscious of quality 
thing to conjure up the fl3n- tore," explains his emtotenee and share an utter contempt 
sion of innovation," they prase, the businessman and for lesser chefs who take 
wrote, condemning those restaurant-guide publisher short cuts with cuisine, 
who “abuse herbs or spices", Marc de Cbamperard, who But by rejecting the idea 
and whose cooking “masks drafted the document. But of terroir, tainted, fa their 


c h allenge the sacred pre- 
cepts of Auguste “master 
sauce” Eseoffier, but they 
remain respectful of tradi- 
tion, and both groups are 
deeply conscious or quality 
and share an utter contempt 


who “abuse barbs or apices", 
and whose cooking “masks 


But by rejecting the idea 
of terroir, tainted, fa their 


Too easily ridiculed as a 
stubborn display of chauvin- 
ism. there is a legitimate 
basis for concern. For every 
McDonald’s that has opened 
- 600 at the end of 1997 - 
dozens of bistros bite the 
dust; their number has fallen 
by 25,000 to 55,000 over the 
jest decade. 

How natural, then, for the 


: French to seek refuge in the 
■ perceived authenticity of ter- 
roir. And not just in their 
imagination. When Paris 
empties on all those long 
weekends, the erstwhile 
inhabitants disappear to 
somewhere beyond their 
country houses: to their 
native soil, their pays. 

Conventional wisdom has 
long had it that, to succeed, 
a restaurant must have a 
regional orientation, as thou- 
sands do in Paris. Robuchan 
and like-minded colleagues 
such as George Blanc. Bern- 
ard Lolseau and Alain 
Dutoumier have helped to 
fuel this trend by describing 
its alleged opposite - state- 
less, “fusion" cuisine (“con- 
fusion cuisine", says one 
food writer! - as a danger to 
the existence of France’s 
culinary identity. 

“I am not opposed to mix- 
age," insists Robuchon. “One 
erf my favourite restaurants 
in London, Vong, does fusion 
cuisine,” be adds, by way of 
proof. (Indeed. Vong offers 
marriages of Thai, Japanese, 
Chinese and French ingredi- 
ents and techniques.) That’s 
fine for Ragland which, Rob- 
uchon seems to suggest, 
doesn't have quite the same 
tradition to defend. But not 
for France. 

One wonders whether Rob- 
uchon and his defenders In 
the French press haven’t 
turned the Group of Eight 
fracas into self-serving hype; 
no matter how far afield 
these innovators wander 
they probably couldn’t dis- 
guise their Frenchness even 
it they wanted to. and they 
certainly don’L 
Whlch philosophy of cook- 
ing is best for the long-term 
health of haute cuisine will 
not be decided on merit 
alone. In the struggle for 
legitimacy - the appeal to a 
well-heeled clientele at home 
and abroad, to the larger 


audience of public opinion, 
and to thousands of French 
chefe who take their cues 
from on high - power 
counts. Robuchon and 
friends have the upper hand, 
thanks to the popularity of 
his television show; each 
week he introduces a new. 
and very grateful, chef. 

But the young turks 
clearly have an eye for a 


photo opportunity and a line 
line in palter. The American 
writer Edward Be hr pyptnin* 
that nouvelle cuisine was 
“only one in a history of 
renewals of energy and 
thinking". He is not alone in 
the opinion that haute ad- 
s.v.v is ripe for another 
shake-up. and the present 
turmoil has surely set that 
process in motion. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


W hen Tim 
Gardner 
sees steam 
rising from 
a factory, he 
sees a business opportunity. 
Escaping steam usually 
means an energy problem, 
and be is just the man to 
sort it out 

He reckons steam loss 
costs British industry £3bu a 
year. And if companies are 
not yet exactly beating a 
path to his door, his new, 
improved steam trap - 
recently approved as a mil- 
lennium project - is cer- 
tainly attracting interest 
Gardner, a chartered engi- 
neer, used to design indus- 
trial steam systems before 
setting up his own business 
two years ago. But until 

then, even he bad not real- 
ised how much steam indus- 
try uses and how much of it 
is wasted. “It's costly energy 
just vanishing into thin air,” 
he says. 

His answer to the problem 
Is a simple steam trap with 
no moving parts, requiring 
□o maintenance except for 
occasional cleaning. Even 
one of his larger models, 
smaller than a clenched fist 
can replace a mechanical 
steam trap the size of a dust- 
bin, he claims. 

Mechanical traps come in 
all shapes and sizes, some 
with a bucket arrangement 
going up and down in a cas- 
ing and others with a ball 
float arrangement in an 
enclosure. Gardner claims 
that all have their deficien- 
cies and are more expensive 
than his product 
“Using steam is a very effi- 
cient and controllable way of 
delivering heat at high tem- 
peratures around a factory," 
says Gardner. But the con- 
densate it forms needs to be 
drained out of the pipes by 
means of steam traps. If 
these are not well main- 
tained, steam escapes and 
energy is lost. Gardner's 
trap, which can be plumbed 
into any system, allows con- 
densate out but keeps the 
steam in. 

“I decided to develop it 
because 1 could see that 
there was a good market for 
a trap that didn't fail,” he 
says. “The mare I talked to 
people, the more I realised 
they had problems through 



71m Gardner: ‘I thought Out deeignhg a valve would be realty boring, but now I’m becoming involved fn the appScatnn and ft*» fa scina ting ’ 
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Minding Your Own Business 


Making money out of thin air 

Steam loss can be costly for factories, but one man has found an efficient answer, writes Tom Linton 


failing traps which had to be 
constantly replaced. A lot of 
them just accepted the prob- 
lem. tHnfcing there was 
nothing they could do about 
ft." 

Gardner Energy Manage- 
ment. now based in Bristol 
had its origins in a shed in 
his father's back garden in 
Devon. He bought a second- 
hand boiler about the size of 
a telephone kiosk and weigh- 
ing almost two tons, and set 
up a test rig at a cost of 


£1000 and a lot of effort He 
iiriinffa that plumes of escap- 
ing steam and whistles going 
off from time to time gave 
his mother some anxious 
moments. And be could have 
bad brief swims in bis par- 
ents' outdoor swimming pool 
in the middle of winter, 
thanks to the heat from his 
experiments. 

He won his first order 
even before the prototype 
was completed. On the 
advice of a fellow engineer 


working with him on a proj- 
ect at Gatwick airport, he 
flew to Glasgow and secured 
an order from the British 
Airports Authority on the 
strength of his idea alone. 

He formed a company and 
began contracting out pro- 
duction to an engineering 
firm at Newton Abbot. It 
now supplies Gardner’s cus- 
tomers within a week of an 
order being placed. Each 
trap is issued with a 10-year 
guarantee. Gardner's father. 


a retired vascular surgeon, 
anrf something of an inven- 
tor himspTf . provided most of 
the start-up money for the 
business with a loan of 
£60,000 from royalties accru- 
ing from a medical foot 
pump he had pa ten t'd 
A further £50,000 at 8 per 
cent interest came last Octo- 
ber through the govern- 
ment’s Small Firms Loan 
Guarantee Scheme. That 
wnahiad Gardner to take on 
two salesmen to cover north- 


ern Rn gianfl and Scotland. 
The company now has five 
employees, inclining him- 
self. 

Setting up bis own busi- 
ness has left Gardner, 37, 
less than impressed with the 
attitude of the banks. "No 
one wanted to lend me 
mon ey." he says. “Lloyds 
TSB, which eventually gave 
us the government-backed 
loan, asked easily the best 
questions and tried to under- 
stand the product But no 


one would give us an over- 
draft 

“I hope thing K may have 
changed now that we have 
our millennium listing." 
Ibis is tor British-designed 
products developed during 
the past five years and 
which challenge existing 
conventions. “We have had 
regular approaches from 
venture capitalists but we 
have been advised against 
becoming Involved with 
them at this stage as they 


. will want too big a -stake in 
file business.” 

Turnover last year was 
’ £120,000 and Gardner is 
looking to exceed £200,000 
tills year. “We have pfcnty crf 
potential clients and could 
- grow more quickly if we 
cotild approach them all," he 
'says. “But-getting salesmen 
.. who know how to analyse 
steam systems while' being 
able to sell at the same time 
is a problem. Tfcto has been 
partly resolved by loan, ' 
but the gestation period 
between approaching some- 
one and getting an order can 
often be six laontftsJ? 

Gardner’s .traps, ctaue {q 
three sizes and to mm* than 
20 configurations to sot any 

size of system. Supplied with . 
unions and filters, they cost 
£159. £198 and £810. This 
compares with £263 tor the 
smallest size of- mechanical . 

trap with fitments to £819 for 
the largest. 

So far, he has sold about 
1.000, but sees the potential 
as enormous. His biggest cli- 
ent is Wrigley’s, the (toewing 
gum manufacturer; others 
include Glaxo Wellcome, 
SmithKline Beecham. ICI, 
Bass, Courage and Bosyth 
Dockyard. 

“Many companies waste a 
lot of energy through lost 
steam without realising it 
At the lower end of the 
range, it can be 15-20 per 
cent to as much as 40 per 
cent at the upper end. Ros- 
yth, which was then to the 
public sector, was losing 55 ( 
per cent on one budding.” he 
says. 

"When I first started doing 
mechanical engineering. I 
wanted to design big 
systems. But there are too 
many people to the business 
to make a decent living, i 
thought that designing a 
valve would be really boring, 
but now I’m becoming 
involved in the application 
and it’s fascinating. 

“I can go from, working on 
chocolate and food process- 
ing factories to airports, 
pharma ceutical and chemi- 
cal plants, and to laundries 
and abattoirs. They all use 
steam and I can help them to 
save it." 1 

■ Gardner Energy Manage 
merit. The Wool Hall. 12 St 
Thomas Street, Bristol BSl 
6JJ tel 0117-907 7377. 
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The Nature of Things 


Conversations with virtual granny 


Clive Cookson looks forward to an animated 'life* after death 


Y ou died 10 years ago. 
Sadly, the best efforts of 
21st century medical 
technology could not 
keep you alive beyond the age of 
130. But friends and family can 
still interact with you, or rather 
with a hyper-realistic computer 
animation of you, thanks to your 
“virtual immortality". 

The computer has processed all 
the available photographs and 
video footage taken during your 
lifetime, all the recordings of 
your voice and much of what you 
wrote, including a long, personal 
testament written for your elec- 
tronic afterlife. It now has the 
essence of your looks, voice and 
character - and w»n chat realisti- 
cally to anyone about current 
events, from family gossip to 
international politics. 

Some people will be excited by 
the prospect of this sort of post- 
humous existence, some will be 
horrified - but no one should dis- 
miss it merely as science fiction. 
Computer scientists are making 
such rapid progress with human 
interactions that they are talking 
about virtual immortality as a 


serious prospect for the future. 

1 think ft’s a neat idea," says 
David Hogg, professor of artificial 
intelligence at Leeds University. 
“You could give the computer 
videos of granny, taken before 
she died, and she’d be able to 
talk back to you as it she were 
alive." 

Hogg is one or those working 
“to equip a virtual human being 
with the ability to Interact In a 
natural way". With his Leeds col- 
leagues Nell Johnson and 
Aphrodite Galata, be has taught 
a computer to simulate convinc- 
ingly one of the simpler forms of 
interaction: shaking bands 

If you shake hands with an 
imaginary partner, the Leeds 
computer will fill in the missing 
person on its screen. Although 
that may seem simple, the 
researchers bad to work out an 
extremely complex algorithm 
(mathematical process) to enable 
the computer to "learn" the 
movements of handshaking by 
analysing video sequences of real 
people shaking hands 

To supplement this work on 
gestures, the Leeds researchers 


recently moved on to the more 
challenging task of teaching a 
computer to simulate and 
respond to facial expressions, 
working with Chris Taylor at 
Manchester University who has 
developed a computerised face 
tracking system. 

While virtual immortality for 
the masses lies decades in the 
future, movie stars will not have 
to wait so long. Indeed, the Holly- 
wood studios are already antici- 
pating with relish the box office 
appeal of new films featuring res- 
urrected screen legends such as 
Marilyn Monroe and Bruce Lee. 

ft is possible with today's tech- 
nology to animate Images of dead 
actors, based on the film footage 
they left behind, though the 
results are crude. It is also possi- 
ble, with three-dimensional scan- 
ning techniques similar to those 
used In medicine, to produce 
computer images of living actors; 
these can perform feats beyond 
the capability of the bravest 
stuntmen, though the effects so 
far have not been wholly con- 
vincing. Universal’s promised 
release in 2000 of Frankenstein. 


performed entirely by virtual act- 
ors, will demonstrate the state of 
the art in Hollywood. 

But computing power and ani- 
mation software are moving 
ahead rapidly. Although the big 
money to fund this sort of 
research is in the US. toe exper- 
tise in image analysis that could 
drive it forward can be found to 
the UK, says Andrew Barend, 
director of Createc, the National 
Film and Television School’s 
media laboratory in London. 

Createc is collaborating with 
Manchester University and the 
Turing Institute in Glasgow on 
prefects to create synthetic act- 
ors or “synthespians". “We can 
develop the technology to com- 
pete effectively with the 
Americans and their far larger 
budgets." Barend says. 

The Turing Institute, an artifi- 
cial intelligence research centre 
linked to Glasgow University, has 
a new system for producing the 
detailed 3D computer images that 
are essential for projects of this 
sort. Instead of requiring 
time-consuming laser scanning 
like the US systems, it can con- 


struct 3D models of people and 
their surroundings from ordinary 
film or video, as long as the cam- 
era shots show them from a vari- 
ety of angles. 

“One possibility Is to animate a 
model [of an actor] that you have 
picked up tram an old movie." 
says .Tim Niblett of the Taring 
Institute. “But doing this in high 
quality is still a few years away. 
As viewers we interpret changes 
in expression through very small 
movements, for example to the 
eye muscles, so very detailed 
three-dimensional information 
has to be captured." 

Research so far has concen- 
trated on the physical side of 
creating virtual humans - mak- 
ing them look and sound as 
much like their real models as 
possible. That is all you need for 
a synthespian, whose lines, 
expressions and movements are 
all supplied by the film-maker. 

But the key to virtual immor- 
tality, as opposed to virtual act- 
ing, will be to capture at least 
some of the character of the 
deceased - and research there 
has hardly started. 



The techniques of artificial 
intelligence will make it rela- 
tively easy to endow the virtual 
human with the basic roles of 
conversation, and pattern recog- 
nition will enable a computer to 
learn the mannerisms and speech 
patterns of any particular indi- 
vidual Going beyond that, to a 


combination of spontaneity and 
real individuality, will be far 
harder but should eventually be 
possible. 

So. if you like the idea of befog 
pickled to silicon, make sure you 
keep lots of video footage of your- 
self and family. If not destroy 
everything before you die. 
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ACROSS 
1 A river as it first 
a Constable, not 
litis of its own? (9) 

6 A lady, whichever way you 
look at her (5) 

9, 10 The realm of fantasy 
and hire purchase (5-&.4J 

11 Multicoloured parrot 
talking to the Catholic 
Church? (10) 

12, 6 Argentine building to 
note (8) 

14 Greek character to turn to 
dirt - back in three days 
(7) 

15 Meissen Jar portrays retri- 
bution (7) 

17 Treasured baby girl? (3,4) 

19 Potter from a tribe 


DOWN 

1 Picture of dog around 
home? (3-2) 

2 Parson finding us evQ is 
very off-putting (9) 

3 Built-in prop, about a cent 
for one of a range? U0) 

4 Grass production may take 
a dim turn (3,4) 

5 Beware of Island, a brutal 

6 See21and 12 

7 Drink before a play (5) 

8 North Bank area intermedi- 
ate between man and 
woman? (9) 

13 Tapping the fingers shows 
setter's at one in small 


unknown? (7) 

Drag Natl 

completely into local gov- 


20, 12 Drag National Health 
comp] 

eminent? (4.4) 


22, 25 13th wallowing In con- 
fusion is a very bad sign 
(3.722,4) 

86 Black emperor holding note 
(5) . . 

27 Bird's thyme wait wrong 

28 Sever Leu discovered the 
neurau (5,4) 


Solution 9,724 


14 Once the majority was 
short of catch (6-3) 

16 Girth of knight bachelor, 
they say (9) 

18 Expression of contempt for 
fan of water in the Gulf (7) 

19 Spoiler of play has a num- 
ber in his hat (7) 

21, 6 Fighting the king is out- 
side a limit on paper (9) 

23 Ghost of a morbid sightseer 

24 imall round object - 
there's one in toe bolder 
(4) 

Solution 9,713 


Naim. 


Address. 


WINNERS 9,713: Mrs M- Baldwin, Stafford, Surrey: D. Brown, 
Oxford; R.G. Macintosh, Koundhay, Leeds. 
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Abels International 
Moving Services 
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In “How Easy to See the 
Future", Isaac Asimov 
wrote, “problems and catas- 
trophes may be inevitable, 
solutions are not", to bridge, 
the inevitability of a catas- 
trophe provides a spur to 
discover a solution. 

N 

4 K 932 

f 43 

♦ J 85 

$ AK98 
W E 

+ AQJ1076 48 

?76 ¥AJ5 

4K96 +Q20 7 4 2 

I 72 *Q1083 

S 

4 64 

fKQ109S2 

♦ A3 

4 J54 

North East South West 
2S 

NB NB 3H 

Even to rubber bridge 
games. Weak Two openers 
are becoming commonplace. 
However, the purpose of 
such a bid Is to consume 
your opponents’ bidding 
space; as a constructive 
action It is pretty lacking. 
On this deal. West’s hand is 
really too good for a Weak 
Two as, to A col, an op ening 
bid of IS followed by a rebid 
of 2S is very weak, and that 

i 


sequence would describe his 
hand more accurately. In 
short, if you want to play 
weak, barrage-forming bids 
- and that is very m uch the 
modern style - then keep 
the suit quality high, but the 
overall point-count low. Five 
to nine points seems a sensi- 
ble range for both pre-emp- 
tive threes and Weak Two 
openers. 

West led a trump against 
South’s aggressively bid 3H 
contract and East won with 
Af and returned his 84. 
Everyone at the table recog- 
nised this as a singleton 
spade so, when West won 
with A4 and returned Q4, it 
was inevitable that Bast 
would ruff. 

However, the declarer real- 
ised that dummy's K4 was 
his ninth trick and so he 
ingeniously dodged the inev- 
itable, Instead of covering 
04, he ducked. East pitched 
a diamond, and declarer fol- 
lowed small. West lad a third 
spade and, again, declarer 
(lucked to dummy but this 
time, he could ruff in 

hand 

Now it was a simple mat- 
ter of pulling trumps, cross- 
ing to dummy with Af, and 
enjoying K4 unhampered, 
pitching a diamond or dub 
loser from hand. - 

Paul Mendelson 
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Britain’s 4NCL (Four 
Nations Chess League) has 
completed its third season to 
good shape, with a record 24 
teams and almost all the 
UK’s best grandmasters tak- 
ing part. Its format gives 
chances to qualify for title 
norms and international rat- 
ings, a bonus for Midland 
Monarchs, winners two 
years ru nning with a squad 
base d on talented players 
firm the universities. 

The best teams like Slough 
and Kent Invicta Knigh ts 
also have their eyes on the 
European Cup, a competition 
which the Russians domi- 
nate and where the English 
have had their share of bad 
luck. 

4NCL teams have to 
include a woman player, and 
tins, too. has stimulated ris- 
ing standards. Here the 
England No i Susan Lalic 
wins to polished style (S 
Lalfc v S Ze idler). 1 e4 05 
The Centre Counter, revived 
recently but more welcome 
to White than e5 or c5, 2 
esdS QxdS 3 Nc3 Qa5 4 d4 
NfB 5 NfB Bg4 6 h3 BbS 7 g4 

Bg6 8 Ne6 The right pbm, 

harassing- the g6 bishop. e6 9 
Bg2 c6 io h4 Nbd7 11 Nxd7 
Kxd7 If Nxd? 12 hs wins a 
piece. 12 h5 Be4 13 B X e4 
Nw4 14 Qf3 Nd6 Black’s 
best chance to confuse the 
issue is 14_Nxc3! when 15 


Qxf7+ Be7 16 Bd2 fails to 
Qd5 while 15 bxc3 Qd5 16 
Qsf7+? 06 QxdS is a level 
endgame) Be7 17 OO RafB IS 
Qxg7 RhgS wins for Black. 
15 Bf4 18 16 (W) Re8 17 b4 
Qa3 The Q gets into trouble 
here, but Qc7 18 b5! opens up 
the king. 18 Rabl Nb5 19 
Rb3 Qa6 20 Nxb5 csb5 21 
Ba3 Qb6 22 d5 Threatens 23 
Be3.a6 23 dxe6+ Bxe6 24 
Rdl+ KeS 25 Bc3 g5 26 Be3 

Resigns. White’s rooks trap 
the BQ to mid-board. ' 

No 1238 

White nudes to two moves, 
against any defence (by C 
Mansfield). G amins Mans- 
field was renowned as the 
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world's leading composer of 
classical two-movers, and 
this is to his best style, with 
a surprise op ening move 
teadtog to clever follow-ups- 
SohitUm. Bade Page 

Leonard Barden 
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Joe Rogaly 


T he Stephen Lawrence 
inquiry could turn out 
to be as significant for 
the perception of law 
enforcement in Britain as were 
the prosecution of OJ. Simpson 
and the beating of Rodney King 
in the US. We can review the 
essence of the Lawrence hear- 
ings in a moment, but first let us 
be dear about what is at stake. 

Contrary to the impression 
given by news reports, it is not 
the appearance of an embryonic 
Britisb version or Louis Farrak- 
han's Nation of Islam. Black sep- 
aratists in dark suits and sun- 
glasses did disrupt the pro- 
ceedings on Monday. They pro- 
vided headlines and dramatic 
TV. but they wen? a dis tract! oo. 

The real issue is more serious. 
For Scotland Yard, that most 
venerable of institutions, is on 


It’s not only a case of black and white 

London may be a success as a melting pot, but the Metropolitan Police needs to be stirred from the ground up 


triaL It should be nervous about 
the verdict Parts of the force are 
charged with incompetence, cor- 
ruption, and - how shall we put 
it? - racial insensitivity. 

It may be guilty on all three 
counts- The commissioner. Sir 
Paul Condon, has apologised for 
his force's bungling of the Law- 
rence investigation. Last year be 
had 44 officers fired for corrup- 
tion. The white-vision charge 
may yet be proved. 

This would cast a shadow over 
London's famed Metropolitan 
Police, not to mention the good- 
cop reputation of Sir Paul him- 
self. Let us accept that he has 
tried his best. He may have 
made some headway, but the evi- 
dence given to the Lawrence 
inquiry over recent weeks is 
shocking. Stephen, a black teen- 
ager. was stabbed to death at a 


bus stop in south-east London in 
April 1993. His killers roam free. 

The neighbourhood grapevine 
quickly telegraphed the names of 
five white youths who have since 
become known as the prime sus- 
pects. They were subsequently 
named in a British tabloid as the 
murderers, but did not sue. 

It took a fortnight for the 
police to get around to making 
their first arrests. 

The evidence gathered was 
scrappy. The Crown Prosecution 
Service declined to press the 
murder charge. A private prose- 
cution by the Lawrence family 
failed. Jack Straw, the Home Sec- 
retary, set op an inquiry. 

It cannot re-try the three sus- 
pects who were acquitted, but it 
can suggest reasons for the slow- 
motion detective work. 

Three possibilities have 


emerged over the past six weeks. 
TTiey are: incompetence, pay-offs, 
and a disinclination to believe 
that a murder of a black youth 
counts. 

Frankly, it is no great surprise 
when a police force is found to 
contain persons who cannot see 
past racial differences. Ask 
Turks in Germany, Arabs in 
France, Blacks and Hisponics in 
Maryland or New York. 

As to London, the Mel's report 
for 1997-98 contains some 
instructive statistics. Just 1.2 per 
cent of officers of (he rank of 
sergeant or above are non-white. 
The percentage is higher for con- 
stables and much greater for 
traffic wardens. 

Whites are far less likely to be 
stopped and searched than mem- 
bers of ethnic minorities. The 
numbers for 1997-98 are: 32.6 per 


thousand of Lbo white popula- 
tion. 86J) per thousand others. 

Against that, the Mel's report 
acknowledges that "ethnic 
minority communities are dis- 
proportionately victims of vio- 
lent crime, and we must respond 
to this". 

On June 25. Sir Paul gave the 
new post uf director of racial and 
violent crime to the head of the 
Yard’s anti-terrorist branch, with 
a brief to reform the force’s 
racial awareness. Good. Five 
years ago would have been bet- 
ter. 

Plainly the Met is putting its 
defences in place. It may hope to 
be ready, when the Lawrence 
inquiry publishes its conclu- 
sions, to offer the classic bureau- 
cratic reply - "yes, we are deeply 
sorry about that, but we have 
already taken action to deal with 


it. It is in the past. We must look 
forward . . 

Would this be sufficient'.' 
Before answering, a digression. 
London is possibly the most suc- 
cessful multicultural city un 
earth. Yes. members of ethnic 
minority groups are hassled, jos 
tied and assaulted, particularly 
in certain areas, but those I have 
beard on the subject say they 
feel less threatened here than ui 
ruminenia) Europe or the ITS. 

Black, white and brown peuplc 
mix freely, live alongside one 
another, mostly in harmony. 
There is a high incidence «d 
lnterniiimage. Go to the Camden 
Lock area at night and you will 
see rivers of colour, a youthful 
rainbow city, emerging from the 
shops, bars and cafes. Then.- an- 
no ghettoes. as in New York, no 
areas of quasi-apartheid, as in 


Los Ahgelr-s or Washington DC 

By the end uf the century. 
London will have an elected 
mayor, put there by a lightly 
tossed salad uf voters. Its police 
Kill do best for this important 
cny if the> reflect the population 
mix. i if/cr equal respect to all its 
clement*. Perhaps Sir Paul can 
achieve the transformation 
alone. 

If. in the v.ake of the Lawrence 
inquiry report, it becomes evi- 
dent lha: he cannot, what then'. 1 1 
would *u£gest an outsider be 
jski-d to help him overhaul the- 
Metropolitan Police from the 
ground up. We could do worse 
than draft in Chris Kitten, for- 
mer governor of Hong Kong, just 
as MXm as he has 11 rushed his 
present task - to dcinbaltsc the 
Royal Lister Constabulary. 
joe wa/y ujt.cvn: 
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Masked warrior in the grip of God 


A champion 
wrestler - 
and priest - 
chats with 
Leslie 
Crawford 

I n the pantheon of 
Mexico's wrestling 
champions, few fight- 
ers can claim to have 
been heroes outside 
the ring as well as within it. 
Fray Torments (“Friar 
Storm" in Spanish) won the 
loyalty of thousands of fans 
in a career which spanned 23 
years and more than 4.000 
bouts. Like most Mexican 
wrestlers, be fought incog- 
nito. concealing his true 
identity beneath a golden 
cape, a yellow leotard with 
FT emblazoned in red across 
his chest, and a red and yel- 
low mask. 

The disguise allowed Fray 
Tormenta to maintain one of 
the best-guarded secrets -of 
the underworld of Mexican 
wrestling, a pantomime 
embodying all that is good 
and evil, tragic and comic. In 
real life. Fray Tormenta Is a 
priest, who took up wres- 
tling to raise money for his 
home for abandoned chil- 
dren. 

His name is Sergio Gutter- 
rez Benitez, and I found him 
in TeotihuAcan, a village 
outside Mexico City which 
was once a pilgrimage site 
for Aztec kings. 

Father Sergio was organis- 
ing the afternoon’s activities 
at the orphanage. He is a 
small, bespectacled, ener- 
getic man. at once stern and 
affectionate towards the 80 
boys in his care. In his dog 
collar and immaculate white 
shirt he was unrecognisable 
as the wrestler who felled 
opponents with double som- 
ersaults, boots colliding 
against chests in mid-air, 
and pinned rivals to the 
ground with crippling arm 
locks. Only his broad torso, 
s till powerful at the age of 
53. betrayed a lifetime of ath- 
letic training. 

He suggested lunch at the 
local covered market. Amid 
the stalls of summer fruit, 
earthenware pots, and flower 
vendors with dazzling bou- 
quets of white lilies, we sat 
down at a modest trestle 
table where Maria Eliazar. a 
rotund, friendly matron, has 
been serving quesodHIos for 
14 years. She pats the maize 
tortillas by hand and fries 
them over a charcoal stove, 
adding the filling of your 


SpBfjg 



No FT, no superhero: Fray Tormenta fFrtar Storm 1 ), a pries t by day and a champion was tier by night 


choice: courgette flowers, 
wild mushrooms, cheese or 
calves’ brains. Fray Tormen- 
ta's favourite. - He pro- 
nounces them the best que- 
sadillas in Mexico. Soft 
drinks are fished out of a tub 
of ice. 

I was curious to know 
what had driven Father Ser- 
gio to lead a double-life a 
priest by day, a masked 
wrestler by night, and how 


he had managed to keep it 
secret for so long. 

“It is simple." he began. 
“No one would have taken 
me seriously as a wrestler 
had they known 1 was a 
priest. The fiuos. the impresa- 
rios. thought my nom de 
guerre was a joke, like all 
the other characters we 
impersonate in the ring. No 
one believed there was a real 
priest concealed behind the 


mask of Fray Tormenta.” 

Wrestling, he said, had 
been a lifelong passion. The 
priesthood came later. 

Father Sergio grew up in a 
rough neighbourhood in 
Mexico City, where wrestling 
was more popular than soc- 
cer, and a means of self-de- 
fence. He was one of is chil- 
dren. and his parents had 
little money Tor education. 
He drifted to the port of Ver- 


Sortw Dtxantts 

acruz. hung out with pimps 
and prostitutes, and became 
booked on drugs. 

“The day 1 hit rock bot- 
tom. J went to see a priest 
for help. He cliased me out 
of the church. I was so 
angry, so incensed, I thought 
there ought to be better 
priests in this world in help 
people like me." 

The following day. he 
entered the seminary of 


Scholastic Monks, a Spanish 
order dedicated to teaching. 
He was 22 . His theological 
training took him to Rome, 
and then Spain, and for a 
while he taught philosophy 
and history at Roman Catho- 
lic universities in Mexico. 
But he had still not found 
his true vocation. 

A chance encounter with a 
street urchin, sleeping rough 
under a bridge in Veracruz, 
moved Father Sergio to ask 
his superiors' permission to 
found an orphanage. It was 
denied. So he leR the Scho- 
lastic Order and joined the 
diocese of Texcoco. where 
the bishop and villagers of 
Teotihuacan raised funds for 
Father Sergio's home. 

But money was always 
running out. No child was 
ever turned away, even 
when Father Sergio had no 
idea where the next meal 
would come from. 

"I became a professional 
wrestler because 1 bad a 
cause. If it weren't for my 
children, there would have 
been no reason to fight.” he 
explains. 

Like most poor boys who 
dream of becoming wrestling 
champions. Father Sergio 
thought he would earn mil- 
lions if he became a prize- 
fighter. He endured dislo- 
cated arms, a broken nose, 
three cracked ribs and sev- 
eral mangled fingers, but 
never made a fortune, in 
spite of a career that took 
him to Japan 14 times and to 
the US 70 times. 

“The most 1 was ever paid 
was $5,000 for a bout in 
Japan.” be says, “but 1 am 
no longer disappointed. My 
boys are fed and clothed. 
They have all gone to school. 
One is now a doctor, three 
are lawyers. 12 are computer 
analysts and 16 are school- 
teachers.” His Jrids. be says, 
are his proudest achieve 
uient. 

It was easy to conceal his 
true identity. Mexico, be 
says, is a count ry of masks. 
"Whether out of fear or 
self-protection, we rarely 
present our true face to the 
world. Mexicans are secre- 
tive by nature. Our formality 
is a shield against scrutiny. 
We use masks all the time." 

Mexicans also have a pas- 
sion for masked heroes. At 
school, every child learns 
how Aztec warriors dis- 
guised themselves as jaguars 
and eagles to fight Spam's 
conquistadors. Following the 
earthquake which devas- 
tated Mexico City in 1985. 
Super- Barrio (Super-Neigh- 
bourhood). Mexico's answer 


to Superman, emerged from 
the rubble to lead a success- 
ful protest movement which 
forced the government to 
build new housing for the 
capital's homeless. 

The symbolic power of the 
mask has also been 
exploited, to great effect, by 
Mexico's Zapatista guerrilla 
leader. Sub-comandntiie Mar- 
cos, who has never been 
seen in public without his 
woollen ski-mask. As a fight- 
ing force, the Zapatistas 
never posed any real threat 
to the Mexican state. 

But the credo of indian 
emancipation, so eloquently 
preached by the anonymous 

In wrestling, 
as in guerrilla 
war, the mask 
bestows an 
aura of 
invincibility 

outlaw behind the balaclava, 
was deemed so subversive 
that President Ernesto Zedil- 
lo’s government felt obliged 
to “unmask” the man it had 
failed to capture. Sub-coman- 
dante Marcos was revealed 
in 1995 to be Rafael Sebas- 
tian Gt alien, a radical philos- 
ophy graduate, and son of a 
prosperous furniture retailer 
from northern Mexico. 

In wrestling, as in guer- 
rilla war. tiie mask bestows 
an aura of invincibility. A 
wrestler's disguise heightens 
his mystique. Conversely, 
there is no greater humilia- 
tion than to lose one's mask 
in a fight. Mexico’s greatest 
wrestlers count their tro- 


phies in the number uf rivals 
they have unmasked, like 
Mohican w:irririrs wub their 
scalps 

Fray Tormenta ’s unmask- 
ing was less dramatic, and 
earned none of the humilia- 
tion uf defeat in the ring. 

He was celebrating mass 
one Sunday in Teotihuacan. 
A fellow wrestler . who calls 
himself "Hurricane", hap- 
pened to be in the congrega- 
tion. He thought be recce 
nised Father Sergio's voice, 
and his build matched Fray 
Tormenta'*. a frequent oppo- 
nent. After mass. Hurricane 
approached Father Sergio. 

"So you really are a 
priest." he exclaimed, and 
the secret was out. 

Fray Tormenta continued 
to fight for a few more years. 
His fans, and the donations 
to his orphanage, multiplied. 
In February- however, doc- 
tors diagnosed diabetes and 
a heart ailment, and advised 
him to retire from wrestling. 

On the last Friday night in 
May, l he Arena Mexico, the 
mecca of Mexican wrestling, 
was packed for Fray Tor- 
monta's emotional farewell. 
The Last Dragon. Mr Fog. 
Blue Panther. Black Warrior 
and the Saint, some of the 
greatest wrestlers of all 
time, came to pay their 
respects. So did the entire 
congregation of Teotihu- 
acan- 

The lights dimmed, bells 
toiled, and Fray Tormenta 
strode into the arena to 
climb on to the ring for the 
last urne. 

"Life." he said, quoting a 
Mexican proverb. "is but a 
brief masquerade. It teaches 
us to laugh w ith tears in our 
eyes, aud to conceal our sor- 
row with laughter." 


J nder the ailing 
Pope John Paul 
□. the Vatican is 
engaged on a 
id purification to settle 
defats to history before 
third millennium- 
r all the people who 
e benefited, or will bene- 
from this penitential 
ress - the Jews, women, 
ims of the Crusades, 
Inquisition and the 
xsost - one name cries 
for redress! Girolamo 


Truth of the Matter / Christian Tyler 

We’re sorry, Savonarola 


si range-looking 
nican who galvanised 
iithful of 15th century 
ace ami organised the 
is “bonfire of the vani- 

tras excommunicated, 

red, hanged and 
d at the stake along 
two of his brethren in 
jgTM della Signorfa in 

t as hi* body was 
bed on the rack, so bis 
ition was put through 
i angle. To this day, 

non-Italians think of 
s a fanatic, a fraad, a 
tine puritan, rab- 


ble-rouser and political 
schemer. 

Savonarola could he a 
little stubborn, it is true. 
But he was a good gay. 

So re, he thumped the pul- 
pit before adoring crowds In 
the Dnomo and claimed to 
be inspired by God. Yet be 
was a devout and brilliant 
thinker who opposed the 
autocrat Lorenzo de’ Medici 
at home and the corrupt 
Borgia papacy in Rome. 

Professor Pasquale VMari 
has described Savonarola as 
a hero who paved the way 
for the moral regeneration 
of Italy. In a biography writ- 
ten more than 100 years ago 
(and dedicated to William 
Gladstone). Villari recalls 
that although the friar was 
balled by Martin Lather as a 
proto-Pr o t e stant martyr, he 
was always a time Catholic. 


More than that, he ush- 
ered in a democratic govern- 
ment after the fall of the 
Meditis. He set up a bond- 
ing society for the poor, the 
Monte dr Pietd, which low- 
ered the cost of borrowing 
from 32.5 per cent (com- 
pound) to between 5 and 7.5 
per cent Far from banting 
books, he persuaded his fri- 
ars at St Mark’s to bay up 
the great Medici library, 
started an art school and 
cultivated the famous paint- 
ers of the day. Michelangelo 
was a fan. 

And the bonfire of the 
vanities? It was nothing 
more than a door-to-door 
collection of dirty books and 
pictures, carnival masks and 
costumes which, after mass 
and a grand procession, 
were piled up in the piazza 
and torched. 


It is time to say sorry. 

Apologies, we all know, 
are a tricky business. Where 
commentators used to com- 
plain that politicians were 
too slow to repent, now they 
chastise them for being too 
glib. President Bill Clinton 
was ridiculed when be apol- 
ogised for slavery. Tony 
Blair when he regretted the 
Irish famine. Some fonnd 
Pope John Paul’s apology 
for the Catholic Church’s 
anti-Semitism too compla- 
cent, too vague - especially 
those who wish, despite all 
the evidence, to damn his 
predecessor Pius XII as soft 
on the Naas. 

Apologies are either too 
general to be meaningful or 
too precise to be just. And 
there is always the danger 
of apology-inflation. Can 
today’s government be held 


to acconnt for the action of 
yesterday’s? If the injustice 
was in the distant past, who 
is to receive the apology? 

Acts speak loader than 
words. Governments can 
open the archives, air the 
facts, and insure against 
repetition. The Vatican, 
however, is different The 
seat of the Roman Catholic 
Church is not like a govern- 
ment; it claims an unbroken 
line of authority, a core of 
doctrinal wisdom stretching 
back to St Peter. Popes and 
cardinals may come and go, 
but the Church is for ever. 

Pope John Paul Is deter- 
mined to see in the millen- 
nium: he has even planned a 
personal pilgrimage in the 
footsteps ot Abraham 
through Iraq. Egypt. Israel 
and Palestine. As the enr- 
rent tenant of St Peter’s 


chair, he has every justifica- 
tion for clearing skeletons 
from closets and seeking, as 
he has put iL “pardon for 
past acts of violence”. 

Which brings us back to 
poor old Savonarola, in 
October, a special report 
will be made in Rome on the 
Vatican’s deployment of the 
dreaded Inquisition. Accord- 
ing to an official this week. 
It will “point to the errors of 
the past” but it is nnlikely 
to rehabilitate by name 
those burned at the stake as 
heretics (like Savonarola 
and Giordano Bruno) or as 
witches (who number, it is 
said. 50,000). 

Yet the fried friar of Flor- 
ence coaid still spring from 
the pack. At the urging of 
the Dominican order, Cardi- 
nal Piovanelli of that dio- 
cese has set up two commis- 
sions - one historical, one 
theological - to re-examine 
Savonarola's writings. And 
if the record looks good, the 
cardinal will ask Rome to 
start the process leading to 
canonisation. 

Arise. St Girolamo! 
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I magine a distant future 
id which the iron law of 
Darwinian necessity 
has taken effect, and 
human life has vanished 
from the earth. Visitors from 
another galaxy (erect reptil- 
ian bipeds, naturally) arrive 
on this planet and try to 
reconstruct a picture of 
human civilisation from 
fragmentary fossil r emains 
Tkey hold a symposium in 
which they attempt to make 
sense of this strange race of 
bipedal mammals. Homo 
eredus, and reconstruct their 
culture. Given the aliens’ 
own reptilian characteris- 
tics, they would no doubt 
find the traces of the dino- 
saur especially fasci nating. 
It would not be surprising if 
they saw the dinosaur figure 
as central to human civilisa- 
tion, especially In the late 
20th century. 

If they dug ujj the ruins of 
a major metropolitan natu- 
ral history museum, they 
might imagine that the giant 
figures were animal deities 
erected for public worship 
like the Golden Calf of bibli- 
cal f a me. The resemblance of 
these giant reptiles to the 
physiognomy of the visitors 
t hem selves might lead them 
to conclude that human 
beings worshipped the visi- 
tors' own primitive ances- 
tors, Reptiliais ereazts, as an 
obviously superior life-form. 

If they happened across a 
child's bedroom, they might 
regard dino saur images as 
fetish objects associated 
with a private cult. The 
rarest specimens by far 
would be the relics of that 
ritual practice that human 
beings called "scientific 
research”. 

The scientific puzzles sur- 
rounding the dinosaur are 
relatively straightforward: 
What were the dinosaurs? 
How did the; live? Why did 
they die out? What we do 
not yet understand is the 
cultural function of the dino- 


PERSPECTIVES 


Creatures that time won’t forget 

Dinosaurs will live forever. We still have too much of a use for them, says W.J.T. Mitchell 


saur. its strange chameleon- 
like status as a scientific 
wonder, a children's toy, a 
corporate logo, a voracious 
monster and a synonym for 
Obsolescence. 

Why are bigness, ferocity 
and extinction fascinating? 
Why are they not simply ter- 
rifying and repulsive? What 
makes humans crave specta- 
cles of gigantic violence? 

Dragons may have been 
killed off by Enlightenment 
rationalism and scepticism, 
by the circulation of printed 
images and texts among a 
community of scientific 

Dinosaurs do 
things for us 
that dragons 
did for 
medieval 
culture 

researchers. Perhaps dino- 
saurs will be rendered bor- 
ing by popular over-expo- 
sure. and made irrelevant as 
a scientific class by a highly 
technical system of biologi- 
cal classification. Perhaps, 
like the dragon, the dinosaur 
will have nowhere to go. and 
the memory of the dinosaur 
will fade. There will simply 
be nothing more to be said 
about the dinosaur. 

Like the dragon, the dino- 
saur may limp along In a 
scientific limbo, remaining 
an object of research only 
because of inertia and the 
reverence for tradition 
within the scientific commu- 
nity. As late as 1755, Samuel 
Johnson's Dictionary ex- 
pressed a “lingering belief in 


the dragon as a subspecies of 
reptiles" by cautiously 
declaring that they are “per- 
haps imaginary" 

The dragon's period of dor- 
mancy lasted 300 years. It 
was resurrected as “folklore" 
in the second half of the 19th 
century, most notably in 
Tennyson's Idylls of the King 
(1859). In the rear-view mir- 
ror of history, dinosaurs will 
look as if they were doing 
many of the same things for 
us that dragons did for medi- 
eval culture. Dragons were 
the guardians of buried trea- 
sure; dinosaurs are associ- 
ated with that quintessential 

modem form of buried trea- 
sure, fossil fuels. More gen- 
erally, the dinosaur is a 
recurrent metaphor for the 
cycle of innovation and obso- 
lescence that is central to 
the logic of modem science, 
technology anri capitalism. 

As for the dragon, it is, 
especially in western cul- 
ture, associated with an evil 
that must be defeated and 
slain. St George is supposed 
to track it down and kill it, 
with God's help. The dino- 
sa urologist is supposed to 
track down the dinosaur and 
bring it back to life with the 
power of science. 

Dinosaur facts are never 
entirely separate from fic- 
tion, and real fossil bones 
are inevitable occasions for 
imaginative projection and 
speculation - the true his- 
tory of the dinosaur as a cul- 
tural concept is stranger 
than any fantasy. 

The central modem myth 
of scientific resurrection, 
Frankenstein, is itself resur- 
rected in the story of Juras- 
sic Park, in which the new 
technologies of genetic engi- 
neering, cloning and com- 
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puter science are mobilised 
to create a new kind of “ani- 
mation” of the dead. Dm the 
idea of resurrecting the dino- 
saur does not originate with 
Jurassic Park. 

The first public "revivify- 
ing" of the dinosaur, for the 
1854 Crystal Palace exhibi- 
tion in London, was the col- 
laboration between a scien- 


tist (Richard Owen) and his 
artist (Benjamin Waterhouse 
Hawkins). All that the public 
knows of the dinosaur, noted 
Hawkins, is the “bones" and 
the "names” that have been 
given to them. So he pro- 
poses: 

"The revivifying of the 
ancient world - to call up 
from the abyss of time and 


from the depths of the earth, 
those vast forms and gigan- 
tic beasts which the 
Almighty Creator designed 
to inhabit and precede us in 
possession of this part of the 
earth called Great Britain." 

When Hawkins' finished 
sculptures were finally 
installed on an island in a 
suburban London water- 
meadow, where they remain 
today, the resurrection of 
the dry bones was to be com- 
pleted by having them regu- 
larly bathed in a daily cycle 
of artificial tides. Unfortu- 
nately, this part of the dis- 
play never worked out 

Hawkins’ dinosaurs are 
deeply rooted in "Great 
Bri tain ", whose soil they 
“possessed”. They possess in 
retrospect, a kind of national 
identity: they are aboriginal 
ancestor figures whose 
bones are being brought to 
fife to celebrate British impe- 
rial glory at the first great 
world's fair of the modem 
era. Forty thousand people 
would turn out to see their 
debut, and Queen Victoria 
would grace them with her 
approval and blessing. 

Steven Spielberg's dino- 
saurs In Jurassic Park . by 
contrast, are located in an 
offshore Island theme park, a 
kind of biological experimen- 
tal station-cam-wildlife pre- 
serve that is placed in Costa 
Rican territory to avoid trou- 
blesome US environmental 
regulations. Between 1853 
and the 1990s, the dinosaur 
has dearly come a long way. 

Does it make sense to 
think of the history of an 
image as the evolution of a 
visual species? If so, what 
sort of forces of "cultural 
selection” have favoured one 
sort of image over another? 


How are images born? How 
do they evolve and prolifer- 
ate? Is it possible for an 
linage to die out, to endure 
the cultural equivalent of 
extinction? 

Art historians do not gen- 
erally think of Images as 
“evolving" in the way that 
species do in Darwinian the- 
ory. Images are made by art- 
ists. They are artificial 
objects, not organic crea- 
tures. If we want to know 
where they come from, 
much less what they mean, 
we need to look at the inten- 
tions of their markers. As for 

The bones 
have been 
left in 
the ground, 
partly 
exposed 

dinosaur images, art histori- 
ans do not think about them 
very much at all - they are 
scientific illustration or 
kitsch. 

When historians of science 
look at dinosaur images, on 
the other hand, they are 
likely to come up with a 
model of “progressive evolu- 
tion". That is, dinosaur 
images are seen as progress- 
ing from error to truth, from 
ignorance to understanding. 
This progress is enabled by 
two things: more complete 
knowledge of the compara- 
tive anatomy, and advances 
in imag in g technology which 
allow for realistic, accurate 
and vivid representations. 

The only problem with 
this story erf progressive evo- 


lution is that it doesn t » 
the facts, either of 

toiy of dinosaur images or erf 

the history of images nrarejl 
generally. Scientists 
always present their latest 
findings", and their latest 
imaged as the closest 
approximations to truth, 
superseding P re ' 

Images and consigning them 
to the dustbin of history. 

An image of the future can 
be glimpsed at the Dinosaur 
National Monument in Utah. 
There, the process of dino- 
saur resurrection and spec- 
tacular consumption has 
come to a certain kind of 
endpoint. The bones have 
been left in the ground, 
partly exposed, on a hillside 
enclosed in a vast shed that 
bathes the fossils in natural 
light while protecting them 
from the weather. ft is as if ^ 
the dinosaur is being • 
allowed to sink back into the 
swamp, to be buried again. 

Does this mean that the 
dinosaur has been used up, 8 
scientific concept that has 
had its day, a cultural image 
folly consumed and now 
ready for the junk heap? Per; 
haps. But not quite yet It 
seems clear that we still 
have things to learn from 
dinosaurs and it is a good 
bet they will not disappear 
soon from popular culture. 

They will go in and out erf 
style, responding to the cri- 
ses of the moment. The 
name and the image will 
continue to circulate, proba- 
bly more extensively than 
before. The serious research ( '- 
will go on, both supported 
and distracted by the popu- 
lar hysteria that surrounds 
its Object Dinosaur discov : 
eries will continue to be 
front page news. 

■ Adapted from the proofs 
for The last Dinosaur Book 
The Life and Times of a Cul- 
tural Icon, by W.J.T. Mitcfc 
eU. to be published in Novem- 
ber by the University of 
Chicago Press. 
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It started with a load of ‘chicken feed’ 


Fifty years after the Berlin Airlift, Daniel Yergin traces how a truly heroic enterprise helped lay the foundations of today's Europe 


G eneral Lucius Clay, 
commander of the 
US occupation in 
postwar Germany, 
was furious. With 
Germans on the edge of starva- 
tion, the Americans were rushing 
large amounts of food into Ger- 
many. Otherwise, they feared, 
Germany might descend into 
chaos and fall quickly into 
Joseph Stalin’s hands. 

But then, in January 1948, the 
German director of economics in 
the British and American occupa- 
tion zone, a certain Johannes 
Semler, made his Inflammatory 
remark. The US supplies 
included a great deal of what 
Americans call “com" - maize - 
a perfectly normal food in the 
US. but traditionally used in Ger- 
many to feed chickens. 

Semler sarcastically com- 
plained in public that the sup- 
plies were Buhnerfutter - 
“chicken feed". Clay hit the roof. 
It was not just a matter of insult 
and Ingratitude. It was bard 
enough to get the US Congress to 
approve any food aid. Now it 
would be even harder. 

The enraged Clay fired Semler 
and replaced him with a rotund, 
dgar-smoking economist. Ludwig 
Erhard. Together, they started 
Germany on its road to recovery. 

What began with "cbicken 
feed" a half century ago would 
set in place the foundations for 
today’s Europe. For the results 
included not only the division of 
Germany and Europe and the 
development of the cold war - 
but also the emergence of the 
bard D-Mark and the implacable 
Bundesbank, which together 
would be the basis of the new 
euro and monetary integration 
that Is now unfolding. Yet what 
is poorly understood is how Inter- 
twined these developments were 
in June and July 50 years ago. 

By the spring of 1948, the 
American and British occupation 
authorities were in despair about 
Germany's future. The confronta- 
tion with the Soviet Union was 
sharpening. The co mmunis ts had 
seized Czechoslovakia, and com- 
munist-led trade unions were on 
the offensive in France and Italy. 

Germany itself was divided 
into four occupation zones - 
American, British, French and 
Soviet But four-power coopera- 
tion was breaking down. The 
Russians were busily removing 
all the goods and machinery they 
could lay their hands on in their 
eastern zone as reparations. The 
western zones were in economic 
disarray. Inflation was endemic. 
The currency had fallen to as 
little as one five-hundredth of its 
official value. 

In an effort to stabilise the 
western German economy, the 
Americans and British were 
beginning to forge their two 
zones into one economic unity, 
known by the comic opera name 
of Bizonia. Clay, and now Erhard, 
after the rfiicicwi feed incident, 
had become the helmsmen of this 
troubled economy. It was an 
unlikely partnership. 

Son of a US senator, the deter- 
mined and headstrong Clay had 
graduated at the top of his class 
at West Point but at the bottom 
in conduct and discipline. He had 
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proved not only a capable soldier 
but an expert engineer, and then 
an outstanding industrial man- 
ager during the war. Now he was 
the top man in Germany. That 
only strengthened his self-assur- 
ance. "Military governor was a 
pretty heady job." one of his suc- 
cessors later said. “It was the 
nearest thing to a Roman procon- 
sulship the modern world 
afforded. You could turn to your 
secretary and say, Take a law 1 ." 

For his part, Ludwig Erhard, 
denied an academic appointment 
because of his refusal to join the 
Nazi party, bad spent the war 
years in Nuremberg quietly 
doing market research. He was 
one of the leading members of 
the “Ordoliberals", who designed 
Germany’s particular "social 
market” economy. Erhard cer- 
tainly was the father of that 
social market system. He and the 
other Ordoliberals believed 
strongly In free markets a la 
Friedrich von Hayek. But they 
also believed that they had found 
the solution to the question of 
"how Nazi totalitarianism could 
have risen in the country of 
Kant, Goethe and Beethoven”. 

The answer was to be found in 
cartels and monopolies that bad 
led to increasing concentration of 


economic and political power. 
Thus, government's responsibil- 
ity In the postwar years would be 
to promote competition and pre- 
vent public or private concentra- 
tion of power. This would be the 
best guarantee of political lib- 
erty, as well as ensuring a supe- 
rior economic mechanism. Yet 
the Ordoliberals believed no less 
strongly in social order and a 
strong social morality. 

On June 18 1948, the western 
allies announced their currency 
reform, replacing worthless 
Reichsmarks with new D-Marks. 
There was no doubt this was the 
prelude to a new West German 
state economically and politically 
integrated into western Europe. 
But that was only part of the 
required reforms. The western 
German economy remained dis- 
torted by price, wage, and other 
economic controls. Erhard bad 
no authority to change or modify 
the controls. But there was no 
regulation that said he could not 
abolish the controls. This he did, 
overnight, without telling Clay. 

The general was taken by sur- 
prise. "Herr Erhard," he said, 
“my advisers tel! me that what 
you have done is a terrible mis- 
take. What do you say to that?” 

“Herr General, pay no atten- 


tion to them.” Erhard replied. 
“My own advisers tell me the 
same thing." 

As it turned out the advisers 
were wrong. Suddenly, Germany 
had a functioning economy 
again. The black and grey mar- 


AH in all. Clay 
said, the 
blockade had 
proved to be 
‘the stupidest 
move the 
Russians 
could make' 


hets disappeared; goods reap- 
peared in shop windows. The his- 
torians of postwar Germany 
would describe that meeting as 
the “most fateful” event in the 
history of postwar Germany - 
the beginning of the economic 
miracle and the launching of the 
social market economy. 

On June 23 1948, the west 
announced that the new currency 
would circulate in the western 


sectors of Berlin. The currency 
reform meant the economic divi- 
sion of Germany. The next day, 
the Soviets struck tack. They cut 
all the overland routes - rail, 
road and canal - between West 
Germany and West Berlin. They 
shut off electricity. The Berlin 
Blockade had begun. And it 
looked as though the Soviets 
would force Berlin into submis- 
sion. There were over 2m people 
In the city's western sectors, and 
only enough coal for 45 days, and 
enough food for just 36 days. 
There were no written accords 
protecting surface transportation 
rights into Berlin. 

Yet Berlin could not be surren- 
dered. Some, including Clay, 
were convinced that the Allies 
should send armed convoys down 
the road, call the Soviet bluff 
and break the blockade. But Clay 
was overruled. Washington 
feared igniting a war. 

There was an alternative. Writ- 
ten agreements did guarantee 
access by air. Interference with 
air traffic could well have consti- 
tuted an act of war on the part of 
the Russians. Clay urgently tele- 
phoned General Curtis LeMay, 
commander in chief of the US Air 
Force in Europe- Can you carry 
coal on your aircraft, asked Clay, 


“General,” replied LeMay, "we 
can carry anything:" 

"You'd tatter start doing it," 
said Clay. He did not bother to 
ask approval from Washington. 
On June 26 , the hastily impro- 
vised Berlin Airlift took off. By 
July 22. more than 130 US trans- 
port aircraft were each 
two round trips a day, bringing 
in about 2JXX) tons of supplies. To 
underline the risks for the Sovi- 
ets, the US dispatched 60 B-28s, 
pointedly known as the “atomic 
bombers", to Britain. The Allies 
also responded with their own 
mim-counter-blockade. 

The wartime alliance that had 
defeated Hitler was shattered. 
Tension gripped Europe. The con- 
tinent seemed on the edge of war. 
Indeed, it was the most danger- 
ous moment in all of Europe's 
postwar history. Any misstep, 
and the shooting could start. "A 
terrific day,” Truman ironically 
wrote in his diary. "Berlin Is a 
mess,” and his advisers were 
briefing him on "bases, bombs, 
Moscow, Leningrad, etc. I have a 
terrible feeling afterward that we 
are very close to war. I hope not” 
Yet the blockade had exactly 
the opposite effect the Russians 
had expected, it speeded up the 
formation of West Germany. In 


September 1948, a constituent 
assembly gathered under Konrad 
Adenauer to begin drawing up 
plans for a west German state. 
The blockade accelerated the 
establishment of Nato. Stalin alsb 
was preoccupied with the chal- 
lenge launched against "his 
authority as the world’s top com- 
munist by Marshal Tito, who was 
leading Yugoslavia out of ttie 
Soviet Orbit 

The airlift turned into a truly 
heroic achievement. Aircraft 
were landing or taking off everiy 
90 seconds in West Berlin, and 
daily supplies rose as high as 
8,000 tons. In one memorable day', 
western pilots set a record df 
1.398 flights into Berlin. Despite 
the initial odds. West Berlin 
stayed alive. In West Germany 
itself, the economic reforms veri 
leading to remarkable results, 
with output bounding back. 

All in all. Clay said, the block- 
ade bad proved to be "the stupi- 
dest move the Russians could 
make". In April 1949, the North 
Atlantic Treaty, creating Nato; A 
was signed. On May 8 1949, four V 
years to date the day after Nari 
Germany's surrender, the Baste 
Law was promulgated establish- 
ing the federal republic in thd 
three western zones of Germany, 

The Russians finally acknowl- 
edged their blunder. Later in 
May, they lifted the blockade, 
some 11 months after putting it 
in place. 

What were the consequences? 

The blockade and airlift marked 
the end of Soviet expansion in 
Europe, the clear division of 
Europe, and the emergence of the 
West German state - altogether 
the political order and security 
system that existed in Europe 
until the unexpected fall of the 
Berlin Wad 

The currency reform and the 
shock therapy of price decon- 
trols, combined with the ideas qf 
the Ordoliberals, were no less 
momentous. Together, they laid 
the basis for the Wirtsdutftswuri- 
der, the German economic mira- 
cle, and the social market that 
served Germany so wellfor many 
decades - but whose farther elab- 
orations unified Germany nofy 
struggles with. , 

And now Ludwig Erhard’s leg- 
acy Is unfolding across the EurO- . 
pean Union, as Germany’s J . 
D-Mark, the symbol of its success * 
as a nation, becomes the hardj 
core of the euro, and the Euro- r 
pean Central Bank takes on the 
mantle of the Bundesbank.' 
Despite their blunders, one thing 
the Soviets did get right half a 
century ago was the significance 
of the currency reform. For, 
despite all the differences in rir- 
cumstances, as with the Introduce 
tion of the D-Mark, no one caii 
doubt that the arrival of the euro 
today is not just about money. It 
is also about sovereignty. That 
was true 50 years ago. And it Is 
just as true today. 

■ Daniel Yergin is coauthor of M 
The Commanding Heights: TM * 
Batik Between Government and, 
Marketplace that is Remaking the 
Modem World (Smum and Sdtus-' 
ter, 199S) on which this article is 
partly based. He is president of 
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t is hard to think of a 
more incongruous 
grouping than Diana, 
Princess of Wales, and 
the pair of man-hating 
fe mini sts who have h fo gfre d 
per to their cause In these 
too biographies. Hart, too, 
to imagine any readers for 

them, since few royalty- 
filers want their pin-up pic- 
tures encased in whiplash, 
satirical prose, as in Bur- 
chill’s book, and even fewer 
will pick up Campbell’s 
dreary grey paperback with 
its relocation of aristocratic 
life as a social worker’s case- 
study. 

, Burchill and Campbell’s 
asual readers, teffish intel- 
lectuals, are not in the habit 
of buying lives of royals. 
Any interest in these books, 

then, must be sociological - 
and as witnesses to the 
1990s. they are striking, both 
as evidence of our despera- 
tion for a certain type of 
icon, and of the confusion in 
contemporary feminism. 

Burchfll’s glossy tome is 
the more entertaining, for in 
spite of dire lapses into the 
sentimental and tasteless - 
ipe “Goodnight, sweet prin- 
cess” en ding , an account of 
Diana’s “final rendez-vous 
with destiny” - Burchill is a 
comic debnnker whose 
Windsors and Spencers 
clown in a high camp farce. 
Prince Charles, asked to kfas 
Ips wife ("Fm not getting 
into that caper”) and beg- 
ging his mother’s permission 
first, is “Mr Wha tever-Love- 
%a ns up to his old tricks 
again, throwing a wet hlan- 
£et over the proceedings”. 
Cutting the five foot wed- 
ding cake with his sword 
(“nice to see it out to some 
practical use far a change”) 
is "a tricky manoeuvre... 
considering how close . it 
siood to the short, round 
Queen Mother in her usual 
sugared -almond finery". 

' Stepmother Raise Spencer 
Is Arid Raine, selling o ff the 
family silver. The Queen Is a 
“wily old bird" who “saw 
that the surest way of hang- 
ing on to her throne was to 
appear to be middle class - 
plodding around her palaces 
switching off lights and sav- 
ing pieces of string . . . There 
is that inimitable there’s-no- 
ftm-ln-this-for-me-you-know 
look, which comes over the 
Queen’s face when she is 
^rearing her crown; it may 
$ot be glam, but if Marie 
Antoinette had mastered 
it ... and not looked like she 
was having such a da win 
jjfood time, the Palace of Ver- 
sailles might not be empty ■ 
today". . 

The result, says Burchill. 
is that we expect nddddle- 
Glass values from our royal 
family, which means marry- 
ing for love rather than, as 
former heirs to the throne 
nave done, wedding a 
dynasty and cavorting pri- 
vately with a mistress, 
ice Charles pretended to 



Oil- fuelled 
greed and 
corruption 


An icon deconstructed 

Mim-fiating feminists Mjackmg the ‘People’s Princess’ to their cause only succeed in 
shooting themselves in the foot, argues Jackie Wullschlager 


print 

4o the former but did the 
latter; Diana's was an 
arranged marriage which 
she and we misread as a love 
Tnatrti- She was always only 
an icon, which Burchill 
deconstructs with glee, from 
the kindergarten soap with 
the skirt transparent in the 
> sun (“sweet docile face, a 
way with children and legs 
like expressways to delir- 
ium”) and the dreadful early 
clothes (That frilly blouse* 
Tjhat wretched jumps' with 
the sheep on it, like an 
«'s nightmare!”)' to 
, the Huntress; all bur- 
qished golden hair, strong 
striding legs and tanned, 
{oned arms just made to 
hold a bow and arrow". Most 
cjfthe rest Is sixth-form style 
Vindictiveness directed at 


Prince Charles: “mal- 

formed. . . . pretentious*. . ; 
third-rate . . ; Up against him, 
a two-eyed sloth would have 
looked wonderful.” 

.Campbell, too. spends bar 
energy blaming “His Eoyal 
Hulk” for hypocrisy, weak- 
ness, cruelty hr the mar- 
riage, as well as snivelling at 
every pther man she can 
muster, freon Bail Spencer, 
“the aged patriarch who had 
got her Into all of this” to 
Prince Charles * mentor 
“back-to-basiics bushman" 
Laurens van der Post, dis- 
missed as a racist unable to 
cope with black, -power. 
Every 1970s feminist cause 
comes out here. ' Dismally 
written, it is interspersed 
with embarrassing quota- 
tions from Campbell's “com- 
panion, Judith". But add it 
all up, says Campbell and 
Diana’s story united women 
and “ignited a new wave of 
Republican feeling”. 

This la. palpable nonsense; 
Diana, lover of glamour, 
money and playboys and 
mother of a future king, was 


neither feminist nor republi- 
can. She did play a vital role 
in 1990s cultural life, as a 
“Queen of Hearts” who 
broke down barriers and 
raised awareness of impor- 
tant issues, from Aids to 
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WALES: HOW SEXUAL 
POLITICS SHOOK THE 
MONARCHY 
by Beatrix Campbell 
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259 pages 


landmines, and who was an 
PTphiofft af the shift in values 
from 1980s glitzy egoism to 
3990s caring-sharing. 

Thai she became truly cel- 
ebrated as a victim, after the 
famous Panorama interview, 
seems to me a sign of our 
own emotional unease. 


Diana wirm* at the e nd of a 
century whose social and 
technological revolutions 
promised us control of every- 
thing - health, contracep- 
tion, fair opportunities. 
Through the flower-power 
1980s, the hanging-out ‘70s, 
the ambitious ’80s, to admit 
to unhappiness was to admit 
failure. In broadcasting her 
personal suffering as one of 
toe most beautiful, desirable 
and richest women in the 
world, Diane turned herself 
into an lean fee millions, and 
how intimately people iden- 
tified her pain with their 
own losses and disappoint- 
ments ramp out in the par- 
oxysms of grief at her death. 

Burchill and Campbell 
here do the same as most 
Diana fens - they turn her 
into a flattering image of 
themselves. But they have 
Intellectual pretensions 
beyond this, and that is the 
trouble. With Campbell, the 
feminist embrace of the vic- 
tim culture is not only bitter 
and twisted - “The people 
who accompanied her body 


were men. Police patrolling 
the route were men. The 
television commentators . . . 
were men . . . only men were 
being allowed to define and 
describe the lives, deaths 
and tears of women" - but 
shocking in its disregard for 
global events and real suffer- 
ing. "By telling her story", 
Campbell writes, "Diana 
joined the constituency of 
the rejected - the survivors 
of harm and horror, from the 
Holocaust, from world wars 
and pogroms, from Vietnam 
and the civil ware of South 
America and South Africa, 
from torture and child 
abuse”. This is drive] which 
insults true victims across 
this century, and The Wom- 
en’s Press should be 
ashamed of publishing it 
Burchill by contrast is a 
harmless royal-basher whose 
lapses annoy because they 
mar her instinctual sense of 
what the obsession with 
Diana is about “Freud said, 
in a rare moment of lucidity, 
that all a healthy human 
being needs to be happy is 


work and love. All!" she 
writes, commenting on how 
ill-equipped Diana was to 
have either, yet how she 
finally managed both. It was 
her publicly-conducted 
search for meaning in life 
which drew the public to 
Diana; a feminist or republi- 
can gloss denies the univer- 
sality of that theme. Biogra- 
phy cannot work b; 
excluding and cavilling; Bur- 
chill and Campbell, in proj- 
ecting their own discont en ts, 
shoot themselves in the foot. 


S hah Reza I of Iran 
ought to have a 
statue in his honour 
in London’s Petticoat 
Lane. His decrees in the 
1930s banning traditional 
Persian dress set off a great 
bonanza for European sec- 
ond-hand clothes industry. 
As Prince Manucher Far- 
manfarznaian writes, the 
ancient clothing of Persia 
was replaced by “European 
pants, often tied with a 
string, and mismatched suit 
jackets worn day in and day 
out into a state of unrecog- 
nisable shabbiness.” Four 
decades later, the rad result 
of such compulsory “mod- 
ernisation” was a ruthless, 
fundamental revolution 
against modernity and the 
west in genera). 

This began by sweeping 
away the Pahlavi dynasty, 
which began with Shah Reza 
and ended with his son, and 
went on to destroy the whole 
westernised aristocratic 
world to which the authors 
of this book belonged. 

Prince Farmanfarmaian 
and his daughter, a journal- 
ist, are well-placed to write 
this story. His position in 
the Iranian oil industry 
under the Shah gave him 
intimate knowledge of poli- 
tics, government and the 
Court. As a member of one 
Iran’s greatest aristocratic 
families, descendants of the 
previous Qajar dynasty - 
overthrown by Reza in 1927 
- gives him an element of 
critical distance from the 
parvenu Pahlavis (Reza 
Shah began his career as an 
NCO in an army commanded 
by the author’s father). 

This memoir is not just 
another work by an exiled 
aristocrat mourning his lost 
property. It is distinguished 
by its political acumen, his- 
torical sense, and vividness 
of description and anecdote. 

It te also notable for a wry 
sense of humour - possibly a 
hereditary quality. His 
ancestors liked to dispose of 
suspect noblemen by invit- 
ing than for a cup of coffee. 

If they refused, they were 
executed for suggesting the 
coffee might be poisoned; if 
they accepted, they discov- 
ered that, unfortunately, it 
was poisoned. 

Reading this memoir, one 
wonders bow oc earth the 
Pahlavis lasted as long as 
they did. They were never 
accepted by tbe old land- 
owning aristocracy, and the 
Shah's land refrains in the 
1960s destroyed their eco- 
nomic and social base. Far- 
xnanfarmaian describes an 
emblematic moment, hfe last 
meeting with the Shah in 
1978. The Shah had sum- 
moned members of the great 


families to appeal for their 

support against the rising 
tide of revolution; but as 
they told him. U was his own 
land reforms which had 
destroyed their traditional 
influence over their peas- 
ants. 

The mullahs had always 
hated the Pahlavis’ wester- 
nising policies, and national- 
ists never forgave the Shah 
for collaborating with the 
west in the overthrow of the 
nationalist prime minister. 
Mohammad Mossadcq. in 
1953 after he seized tbe hold- 
ing; of the Anglo- Iranian Oil 
Company (now BP). 

Mossadeq was yet another 
cousin of the author's. Far- 
maofarmaian’s portrait 
seems both intimate and bal- 
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anced, bringing out the curi- 
ous mixture of grandeur, 
pathos and bathos in Mos- 
sadeq 's character. Farman- 
farmaian is also sharply 
aware of the failing s of the 
political classes who formed 
the backdrop to this tragico- 
medy. They appear shallow, 
greedy. Infirm of purpose, 
and addicted to political 
intrigue almost more for the 
sake of the game than for 
whatever winnings were at 
stake. 

There are also two lessons 
for western policy-makers. 
One is that if Iran today is 
anti-western, historically 
speaking it has some reason. 

It is shaming to read Far- 
manfarmaian’s account of 
the rapacious, hypocritical, 
bullying, racist arrogance 
with which the British oil 
interests treated Iran. The 
other is that oil wealth by 
itself does nothing for the 
political stability of a coun- 
try. The distribution of that 
wealth, and the political and 
moral legitimacy of the rul- 
ers, remain all-important. 
The increase in oil prices 
after the Yom Kippur War 
ought to have secured the 
Shah’s regime. Instead the 
corruption, conspicuous con- 
sumption and western deca- 
dence on the part of the rul- 
ers was the last straw in 
driving the ruled to revolt. 
Amid tbe euphoria about the 
development of tbe oilfields 
of Central Asia and the 
Transcaucasus. this lesson 
should be kept in mind. 

Anatol Lieven 
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r giiflh education is a 
curious con-trick. 
After the age of IP 
— — 1 only specialists 
succeed, but they succeed 
because the system helps 
conceal from them how 
IB-educated they really are. 

* A biochemistry degree, far 
example, like the one I 

acquired in the mid-1970s, - 
tftes a curious t hing . The 
ffost compelling parts of the 
subject, then magisterially 
s ummar ised in James 
Watson’s textbook Molecular 
Biology of the Gene, were 
certainly more exciting than 
• fbe Chemistry i had started 
W out with. Yet the vagaries of 
’ nynch education meant 
tijat I acquired* degree in a 
life science without ever 
really studying biology. 

Somehow I tod no context ■ 
for all those molecules, 

* What delight then, to 

discover Lewis Thomas, 

Whose first book of essays* . 
ijie Uses of a Cell was 
published in Britain that 
suae year. Modestly 

. -..I -.a >Ta«u nf n F. 




_ Rereadings/ Jon Turney 

Filling in on genes 


Watcher, here was an 
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meditations on cells, 
organisms and societies - 
which ranged across the 
whole of the living world, 
from toe simplest bacteria to 
humans. Thomas was 
reading (be latest biological 
literature, and weaving the 
resists reported there into - 
essays Meeting on the 

wider significance of the. 
science. He was as interested 
in cellular ewdution as In 

anthropology, as hkdy to : 
write about the chemical * 
signals called pheromones as 
about social insects. •- 

All bis essays wereL . 
informed by an ahidfog 
interest in communication. . 
within and between • * 1 
organisms, and between 
humans and their societies. 
Above all. he was 
conversant with the- - 
language of genes and DNA, 
but able to place them in a 
broader tapestry of life, 
sciences, to makeme ■■ 
painfully aware Of tow large 
the gaps in my education 
were while p ainle ss ly 
starting to fin them. 

painless partly because of 
the appeal ctf his persona) 
vision of biology. He Was 
intrigued by cooperation 
across the living world, and 


repeatedly span metaphors 
which came closet© 
anticipating James 
Lovelock’s as-yet 
unpublished theory. 
And he was constantly 
inspired to optimism. “There 
te crinwtfriny hitrinrfflilly 

good-natured about all 
symbiotic relations”, he 
- wrote in an essay an the 
recent discovery that we 
harbour ancient bacteria to 
our cells, now living as 
organelles fn a larger 
community. There was, I ■ 
felt, something intrinsically 
good-natured about Dr 
Thomas, too. Somehow I 
never had that feeling about 
.James Watson. 

It was also painlfiffi _ 
because he was a great 
stylist Rereading the essays 
nearly 30 years after they 
were produced, even the 
minority which appear dated 
are written with admirable 
grace: The rest seem as fresh 
today as they did then. That 
freshness also reminded me 
that there were other ways, 
of writing about science 
beyond the textbook and 
that, once, -I bad fancied 
myself as a writer. A science 
degree had almost 
extinguished that thought 



l 




Thomas revived it 
His own late burst as a 
writer proved that such 
thoughts could survive a 
longer follow spell It started 
almost by accident, after a 
brilliant career as doctor, 
scientist and administrator. 
A chance reading of the 
transcript of a talk by 
Thomas ted to a canny 
invitation from the editor of 
the New Ragland Journal of 
Medicine to contribute a 
monthly essay. After six 
months, the author 
suggested the experiment be 


1 


terminated, but the journal 
insisted he carry on. A few 
years later, there were 
enough to fill a book. 

Thomas went on to write 
four more books of equally 
splendid essays before his 
death a few years ago, but 
The Lines of a Cell remains 
my fevourite. His work 
ranges more widely, and 
dispenses more wisdom 
more adroitly than the ever 
prolific Steven Gould. 
However, while Gould’s 
continued production helps 
keep his entire output in 
print, Thomas is no longer 
easy to come by outside the 
US. Thankfully a visit to 
Amazoo.com on tbe internet 
will find all bis hooks still 
listed. 

Nowadays, scientists get 
gove rnm ent grants for 
communi catin g , and the 
popular science literature is 
so rich that no curious 
student need lack exposure 
to other ways of thinking. 
Yet the formal business of 
education is still woefully 
specialised. Another fine 
American writer, William 
Zinsser, in Writing to Learn 
argues that everyone should 
be taught to appreciate good 
writing by studying those 
who write well about their . 
own discipline. 

For biologists. Thomas Is 
an unbeatable place la start 
For others, he is just a sure 
source of intellectual 
entertainment and real 
literarypleasure. 
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I d a nutshell. Bloodlines is 
the TV programme Casualty 
between covers, and fact 
rather than fiction. Journal- 
ist Andrew Davidson has spent 
several years haunting London's 
St Thomas's Hospital and has 
planted his finger on its poise. 
His human interest vignettes 
capture the flavour of the place, 
parading a not unexpected cast 
or characters; the old cockney 
whose waterworks have failed, 
assorted skinheads abusive in 
A&E, nurses good at TLC. 
harassed and hated managers, 
chirpy morgue technicians, and 
all the rest. 

Two aspects of the hospital 
particularly catch Davidson's 
eye. One is the old-world, hoi- 
ty-toity yet humane medical cul- 
ture which Ungers In this most 
ancient teaching hospital - the 
old boys' network of consultants 
who have managed to ding on to 
their own exclusive dining-room 
and who "stick their thumbs in 
their waistcoats, sack on the end 
of their half-moon glasses and 


In need of emergency surgery 

Rov Porter feels the failing pulse of the National Health Service as it celebrates its half-century 

* .. . _■■■ ii .b. Ihn nflh 


wonder who no one else can see 
that the place is going to the 
dogs". 

The other is the incongruity or 
this privileged patricianism in 
an institution desperately over- 
stretched. under-resourced and 
subjected in recent decades to 
incessant political Interventions, 
including the merger with Gny*s. 
The upshot is staff like GUI. who 
have to spend their lives explain- 
ing to patients that they can’t 
have this operation which their 
neighbour just had because their 
GP isn’t a landholder: "GUI is 
not political, hot she hates the 
way the ftmdholding system has 
been introduced - most manag- 
ers do. It should have been all or 
nothing, not this ridiculous two- 
tier system". Above all. she told 
Davidson, at St Thomas's, "the 


wheels are close to coming off 
the bos". 

It is this shabby r siressed-oot 
broken-down state of the 
National Health Service which 
forms the starting-point of the 
diagnosis offered by John Will- 
man, consumer industries editor 
of this newspaper. The service is 
collapsing, despite the injection 
of greater resources over the 
years and the increasingly 
unabashed recourse to the pallia- 
tive medicine of rationing (delay, 
dilution, denial). As the horror 
stories related in both books 
show, this hand-to-mouth exis- 
tence is a sure recipe for bad 
medicine. Moreover, by contrast 
with most EU countries and with 
certain aspects of medicine in 
the US, the NHS is now failing a 
nation which, long patient, is 
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finally growing restive: be it 
dialysis, screening programmes, 
queues, or decent hospital food, 
Britain is being left behind. 

That recovery is unthinkable 
without massive cash transfu- 
sions nobody would deny. It Is 


here, however, that Willman 
becomes controversial, for he 
argues that such funding should 
come not from but from 

fees for service - charges for GP 
visits, hospital stays, elective 
surger y, etc, all to be pitched 
high enough to raise another 
£5bn a year <10 per cent). 

Why this preference? It is 
partly. Willman contends, that 
the public will not vote for 
higher taxes (though here he 
seems contradicted by opinion 
poll evidence he himself cites). 
Bat he also argues that in 
today's affluent society, consum- 
ers pay out of their pockets far 
everything else, and market 
m echanisms prove more respon- 
sive and customer-friendly. For 
too long the NHS has been a 
"church", in which the sick are 


suppliants and the doctors pater- 
nalists and priests; It is time we 
changed health provision into a 
“repair garage”. Purchasers 
value what they pay good money 
for. and patient power will force 
medical suppliers to provide ser- 
vices to meet demand. 

Charging for medicine should 
hardly be a very bitter pill. After 
all, we already shell out for den- 
tistry. for over-the-coanter medi- 
cines and alternative remedies. 
And if people sought medical 
help less frequently as a result, 
there is tittle bard evidence. 
Willman coolly notes, that 
receiving less medicine would, in 

most cases, have adverse health 

consequences. Health inequali- 
ties in our society are products 
not of wealth and poverty, or 
unequal access to medicine, bat 


of good and bad life-styles. 
Money saved by eliminating 
waste canid be targeted at spe-;*- 
ciffc, cost-effective health cam-? 
paigns. 

While Wiilman’s prescription 
is neat and not without attrac- 
tions, tt requires further self-crit- 
ical argument Given that trusts, 
fund-holding and the internal 
market have yielded at best 
dubious benefits, why shoold 
competition d la Willman would 
prove any more beneficial to 
patients? Does paying really 
empower? That’s hardly what 
■ has happened in the US. A 
detailed examination of the 
mixed private/public systems in 
other EU countries might have 
been illuminating. And . it is a 
pity that his analysis - while, in 
some ways, a breath of fresh air 
- takes payments as the panacea 
and says all too little about the 
structural changes which will be ^ 
necessary to ensure a spry sec- 
and half-century for the NHS - 
or, for that matter, another 900 
years for St Thomas’s. 
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Die afto n nuUi of war. ‘Home to ruin’, taken by Yevgeni Khaktei in 1942. One of the photsspaphs in The Russian Wav', 1941-45 with a text by AJ.P. Taylor (Jonathan Cape) 


A hostage to nationalism 

If democracy now works in Europe it is for thoroughly downbeat reasons, writes Mark Archer 


F orget the back-slapping 
platitudes about Europe 
being the natural home 
of freedom and the dem- 
ocratic nation-state. 
Europe's history this century has 
been an unmitigated disaster, a 
nightmarish laboratory for social 
and political engineering which 
has left over 50 million dead, 
populations displaced, ethnic 
minorities subject to racial exter- 
mination. and many eastern Euro- 
pean economies poorer than they 
were a hundred years ago. If 
Europe's post-EMU political leaders 
pretend that they have buried the 
past they may be condemned to 
relive it 

So argues Mark Ma20wer. reader 
in history at Sussex University, in 
this fascinating new polemic about 
20th-century Europe. Why has the 
scale of European genocide this 
century been so quail tively differ- 
ent from anything experienced on 
the continent before? In the 1870-71 
Franco- Prussian war the death-toll 
was 184.000: in the first world war 
it was above eight million, and 
more than 40m Europeans - half of 
them civilians - died in the second 
world war. 

Mazower argues that competing 
ideologies - fascism, communism 
and democracy - have each 
attempted to simplify- the mixture 
of class, religions and ethnic loyal- 
ties which define European cul- 


ture. He has a fondness for the 19th 
century European empires which 
could accommodate a multiplicity 
of ethnic groups; permitting, for 
instance, ethnic Germans to rise to 
high positions in Tsarist adminis- 
trations and Greek diplomats to 
represent the Ottoman Empire. 

At the turn of the century the 
Habsburg city of Czernowitz was 
home without conflict to Ukran- 
ians. Romanians, Poles, Jews and 
Germans. The rise of nationalism 
did not automatically spell the end 
of empire, as nationalistic parties 
almost never envisaged complete 
independence, merely greater 
autonomy within the empire. 

Mazower writes: “If this humane 
approach failed to materialise in 
central and eastern Europe, it was 
less because of pressure from the 
nationalists themselves than 
because the empires committed 
suicide during the 1914-18 war by 
fomenting nationalism as a form of 
political warfare against their 
opponents," 

Faced with a host of promises for 
national self-determination, the 
victors at Versailles promptly 
foisted liberal democratic constitu- 
tions on countries with no history 
of experience of democracy. Before 
1918 there had been just three 
republics in Europe; by the end of 
1918 there were 13. But if democ- 
racy was triumphant In 1918 in 
Europe, 20 years later it was virtu- 


ally extinct as authoritarian 
reg im es took hold. 

Too utopian in their ambitions, 
too neglectful of social responsibili- 
ties. by aligning constitutional 
rights with national identities, the 
defenders of democracy ended up 
marginalising the very ethnic 
groups which the European 
empires had been able to success- 
fully accommodate. "Versailles had 
given 60m people a state of then- 
own. but it turned another 25m 
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Into minorities . . . The tensions 
created by the dream of national 
purification lay at the heart of 
inter-war European politics." 

Helped by economic and political 
turmoil, the way lay open for 
Hitler to found his new Germany 
upon strict racial purity. To many 
Europeans, Mazower argues, Hit- 
ler's solution seemed a better 
managed alternative to democra- 
cy's failure to deal with Europe’s 
apparently intractable nationalistic 
divides. Better still, why not go 
further and dissolve individual 
countries completely and organise 
the continent into one large eco- 
nomic unit, a single Qrossraum, as 


Hitler envisioned Europe after the 
war? 

By the end of the 1930s many 
Europeans were ready to leave 
behind the liberal, democratic 
order created after 1918 by Britain, 
France and the US for a more 
authoritarian future. Mazower 
argues that Hitler’s experiment 
foundered on the same rock of 
tnulti-culturalism as had sunk the 
inter-war experiments in democ- 
racy. Rather than accommodate 
national aspirations (which would 
have gained Germany the support 
of nationalistic groups hostile to 
the Soviet federation, for instance), 
it suppressed them and substituted 
instead an uninspiring economic 
vision as the goal of European 
Man. If post-war communism was 
more successful, and lasted longer, 
it was because local political auton- 
omy survived within the Soviet 
empire until economic collapse 
brought the whole system down. 

Mazower's prescription for 
Europe is ultimately anti-rational- 
ist and anti-utopian. He sees the 
20th century as a period of succes- 
sive, ill-guided Ideological "solu- 
tions” and new orders being 
applied to European politics. 
If democracy now works in Europe 
it is for thoroughly downbeat 
reasons. It Is associated with the 
triumph of capitalism; it is nan- 
intrusive: "Europeans accept 
democracy because they no longer 


believe in politics." High levels of 
support for democracy co-exist 
with high rates of political apathy 
(a situation true in America as in 
Britain). 

The book's polemical opening 
tails off into a postscript of modest 
proposals: Europe should not fear 
its history, for the Europe of politi- 
cal and military posturing was 
never the “real" Europe. The idea 
that economic union will prevent 
Europe going to wax again is 
wrong-headed; what might prompt 
war is too centrist a union which 
ignores national and non-economic 
loyalties. The EU should help Rus- 
sia re-enter the European commu- 
nity. Europeans should accept 
their diverse cultures and tradi- 
tions with equanimity. As a result 
the EU will remain “an economic 
giant, a political dwarf and a mili- 
tary worm." 

In summary, Mazower’s argu- 
ment is bold, not wholly original, 
but based on a huge amount of 
historical synthesis. While one win 
find many points with which to 
disagree (his cursory analysis of 
why post-war capitalism suc- 
ceeded, for instance) this should be 
a deservedly popular book. If the 
book opens with a bang bat ends 
with a whimper, this seems 
entirely consistent with the more 
modest vision which Mazower 
believes Europe should now adopt 
for itself. 


U nlike many writ- 
ers who produce 
a great debut - 
Morvem Caller is 
surely one of the best novels 
of the 1990s - Alan Warner’s 
subsequent work has not 
proved a disappointment. 

His ambitious second 
novel. These Demented 
Lands, may have oscillated 
wildly between brilliance 
and confusion, but it was 
□ever less than fascinating: 
and the publication of The 
Sopranos again confirms 
Warner as the genuine 
article. Not only does he 
thrillingly transmute the 
local into the universal - all 
his novels have been centred 
around his west of Scotland 
birthplace - but the palpable 
sense of narrative confidence 
provides him with such a 
secure base that even his 
most idiosyncratic visions 
are emphatically launched. 

The Sopranos opens with 
the choir of Our lady of Per- 
petual Succour School for 
Girls preparing to embark 
on the trip from the port 
(read Oban) to the capital 
(Edinburgh) for the national 
singing finals. Under the 
ineffectual supervision of 
Sister Condron (Sister Con- 
dom, of course) the girls - 
Orlah. Kylab. (Ra)Chell. 
Maud a and Fionnula (the 
Cooler), along with English 
Katie, Fat Clodagh and Wee 
Maria - plot to wear 
make-up. get drunk and 
hopefully lose the contest. 
They want to be home in 
time for the slow dances at 
The Mantrap night club, 
where it is rumoured will be 
the crew of a recently 
docked nuclear submarine. 

The port was the starting 
point for supermarket 
skivvy Morvem’s wondrous, 
looping odyssey to the Balea- 
ric rave scene and back. 
Morvern’s flight from the life 
of small-mindedness and 
drudgery apparently mapped 
out for her was bankrolled 
by a suicide, a fraud and an 
inheritance. The sopranos 
are nothing if not realists, 
and are well aware there is 
no such dramatic escape 
route on offer for them. So 
they surreptitiously put on 
their short skirts, siphon 
their Hooch into Coke bot- 
tles and set out to make the 
most of their visit to the big 
city, rejoicing that smoking 
has now been proven to has- 
ten the ageing process, 
which will help them get 
into the over-21 nights ali 
the sooner. 

Future guides to modern 
manners may address some 
of the issues of etiquette 
raised during their spree - 
in particular, what happens 
when a stud in a boy’s 
pierced tongue attaches 
itself to a girl's tooth brace - 
but more Importantly, the 


series of set-piece excesses 
serve to show-case Warner's 
facility for observation. 

Prompted by endless 
rounds of flaming namhurpt 

the girls lose their school 
uniforms at a pervert's coun- 
cil fiat before they variously 
fetch up at police stations, 
brothels and casualty units. 
By the time they arrive 
home - just making it for 
the slow dances, only to find 
the fabled submariners 
absent due to a death aboard 
ship - Warner has managed 
to invest these updated St 
Trinian-style jolly japes not 
only with a deliciously sassy 
attitude, but with an overt 
class consciousness. 

Much has been made of 

THE SOPRANOS 
by Alan Warner 

Cape £9.99. 256 pages 


his habit of writing through 
the persons of teenage girls. 
Bat his characters are not 
predominantly defined by 
gender. Amid the constantly 
shifting adolescent alliances 
(he is excellent on hormone- 
fuelled cattiness), by far the 
biggest divide is not between 
the sexes, but between the 
middle-class character of 
Kay - tether a doctor and 
soon off to Uni - and the 
rest 

"Staying in at night", 
explains Fionnula in justify- 
ing the apparently thought- 
less hedonism, “is just for 
folk who have nice, big 
houses that are comfortable 
to stay in". But although 
Kay has just such a house, it 
doesn't entirely allow her to 
escape the dilemmas feeing 
her apparently less fortunate 
classmates. 

Warner handles his back- 
drop of dismal poverty, dead- / A 
end jobs and teenage preg- 
nancy with a deftness of 
touch that tenderly trans- 
mits both tragedy and rich 
comedy. The shining 
achievement of a job behind 
the record counter at Woo- 
lies has never been so appar- 
ent as in this world, in 
which putting a Kinder egg 
capsule up Barbie’s dress to 
make her look more realistic 
is the norm. 

The novel ends with girls 
being offered salvation of a 
sort if they tell a lie. But in 
this terrific provincial novel, 
as in all good provincial nov- , 
els, the route to a better ^ 
future comes not from small- 
town compromise bat via 
the night-train to the big 
city. Morvem took that jour- 
ney and so did the former 
train-driver Warner. This 
affectionate and hugely 
enjoyable novel proves again 
he was right to do so, and 
equally that he was right to 
have hung on to the return 
portion of his ticket. 
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O n a cool, misty 
autumn afternoon 
In 1896, in the 
small village of 
Crowthome, in Berkshire, 
the formidable Dr James 
Murray, then editor of what 
was to become the Oxford 
English Dictionary, bowed 
gravely and introduced 
himself to a mac he thought 
bad been one of his most 
assiduous helpers. Dr W.C- 
Mlnor. 

Minor had been among the 
most productive of the thou- 
sands of volunteer contribu- 
tors without whose labours 
the Immense feat of the dic- 
tionary's compilation would 
have been impossible. 

Keen at last to meet a man 
with whom he had corre- 
sponded for nearly 20 years. 
Murray had travelled 50 
miles by train from Oxford. 
The great dictionary was 
now almost half finished. 
Official honours were being 
bestowed on its creators. 


Mad about the language 


And Murray was keen that 
all his voluntary helpers, 
even ones as seemingly mys- 
terious and bashful as 
Minor, were recognised and 
thanked properly for their 
work. 

The two had never met 
because Minor always 
seemed unwilling or unable 
to leave his home at Crow- 
thorne. Nor had he offered 
any explanation for his 
inability to visit Murray in 
Oxford. 

At Crowthorne. Murray 
was met by a ten daa and 
liveried coachman, and 
driven to a large, forbidding 
mansion. He was taken 
upstairs, into a book-lined 
study, where an important- 
looking man sat behind a 
mahogany desk. Warmly, 
Murray introduced himself. 


But the man behind the desk 
was not Dr Minor. 

The man behind the desk 
was the superintendent of 
the Broadmoor Asylum for 
the Criminally Insane. Yet 
Minor was certainly in resi- 
dence at Broadmoor, Murray 
was told - as an inmate. He 
had been a patient there for 
more than 20 years. He was 
Broadmoor's longest-staying 
resident. 

Such is the start of Simon 
Winchester's engrossing 
tale, and an excellent job he 
has made of it fine enough, 
at least, for Luc Besson to 
have paid a decent sum for 
the film rights, which must 
be unique for a book that 
concerns the monumental, 
50-year task of compiling a 
dictionary, no matter bow 
celebrated. 


It has been said, stuffily, 
that the story of the Oxford 
English Dietionary Is "well 
known”. But there must be 
millions of us who haven't 
got round to reading Of. 
Elisabeth Murray's C aught 

THE SURGEON OF 
CROWTHORNE 
by Simon Winchester 

I’iktng £10. 207 pages 

In The Web of Words, by 
James Murray's grand- 
daughter. published 21 years 
ago; or any of the other 
books, such as Sidney Lan- 
dau's definitive Dictionaries. : 
The Art And Croft of Lexicog- 
raphy (1989), which . explore 
the baste principles involved 
In making word-books. 

For us. at least Winches- 



ter has done justice to what 
he calls the strange, tragic 
yet uplifting story of William 
Chester Minor, a wealthy, 37- 
year-old former US Army 
officer (he bad been a sur- 
geon tn the Civil War) who 
was arrested in London 
early one morning in 1872 
for shooting dead a stranger 
in Lambeth. 

Minor was obviously mad, 
and was sent to Broadmoor, 
but he was not mad all day 
long - his paranoia gave 
him especially disturbing 
dreams - and he became one 
of Murray's volunteer help- 
ers on the dictionary, chas- 
ing down words, noting their 
earliest usages, and sending 
off thousands of slips of 
paper to Murray’s Oxford 
Scriptorium, the nerve-cen- 
tre of the dictionary-compil- 


ing operation. Even in its 
early days, the Oxford 
English Dictionary was . 
known simply as the Big 
Dictionary. When conceived, 
it was a project says Win- 
chester. of almost unimagin- 
able boldness and foolhardi- 
ness. for the plan was to 

capture and define every 
word of the language; every 
nuance and shade of clean- 
ing. spelling, and pronuncia- 
tion: every twist of etymol- 
ogy; and every possible 
illustrative citation from 
every English author. 

The result, says Winches- 
ter. was the grandest most 
authoritative dictionary in 
any language - "the greatest A 
[literary] effort since the K 
invention of printing”. 

The Surgeon of Cnaothame 
has "best seller" written all 
over iL 

Michael 

Thompson-Noel 
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A knight at 
the opera 

Once, he sympathised with the view that opera involved 
Coring people standing still and yelling.” But 
before he was commissioned to chair this week’s 
government inquiry into the future of London opera, 
Sir Richard Eyre changed his mind and described his 
journey from opera sceptic to true believer 


u. 


” r B to grave stage hands 

8 wearing plum-col* 

8 oured 18th-century 

H frock coats and pow- 

dered wigs draw aside 
thick gilt-braided velvet curtains, 
heavy as wet overcoats, to reveal 
the queen of the night or singer 
of the hour and, as if a powerful 
electric charge had been adminis- 
tered to their bottoms, the audi- 
ence convulsively rise from their 
seats, and they applaud with an 
enthusiasm that would not be 
excessive if they had just wit- 
nessed unpowered human flight 
or the release of Nelson Mandela 
after 30 years incarceration. 

• Bunches of flowers are presented 
with all the spontaneity of a state 
opening of parliament, the 

• soprano throws a limp bloom to 
■her public or, better still, to the 
tenor who has joined her. and the 

•f applause redoubles, hands 
" becom ing pulpy with passion like 
drummers in an Orange parade, 
-and, always the spectre at the 
3 feast, I slink churlish and 
t. bemused towards the exit. 
h Perhaps you will detect the 
smell or prejudice. You will be 

- right. I have been put off opera 
" much as people are put off hunt- 
*. mg, not so much by the activity 
'. Itself, as by the behaviour of 

some of its enthusiasts - the fans 
i- wbo criticise and catalogue every 
performance with the joyless ped- 
1 an try of armchair cricketers por- 
_ mg over their Wisdens. or train- 
spotters marking off another 4-64 
Atlantic Class in a siding in Dar- 
lington. There is nothing that 
makes you feel lonelier than not 
being able to share somebody 
r else’s enthusiasm, but no one has 
farced me to enter the opera 
. house. TO paraphrase Alan Ben- 
nett* I don't think people should 
be farced to go to opera: it makes 
it such hard work for the singers. 

For many years I had an indif- 
? ference to opera bordering on dis- 

• taste. Stuck for conversational 
diversion, I once asked Princess 
Margaret - a noted (or notorious) 
balletomane - if she liked opera: 

- “Can't stand it. A lot of fright- 
fully boring people standing still 

’ and yelling". Blunt perhaps, but 
-.not a universe away from my 
•■own feelings. Even if I did enjoy 
•• listening to opera recordings, and 
could recognise the beauty of 
much of the opera canon. I 

■ couldn't stand (and still can’t) 
the breed of tenors who flaunt 
their high notes like jewelled cod- 

. pieces. When the tenor Enrico 
*■ Tamberlik was astounding audi- 
ences with his famous high C 
sharp, he paid a call on Rossini. 
“Have him come in”, said Ros- 

- sini, “but tell him to leave bis C 
sharp on the coat rack. He can 
pick it up on the way out”. Or, as 
Coleridge said, “Swans sing 
before they die. Twere no bad 
thing /'Should certain persons die 
before they sing”. 

It’s unreasonable to judge an 
art by the company it keeps: dou- 
bly unreasonable when 1 admit 
that some of my best friends are 
opera buffs. But being marinated 
in the art of theatre, and nour- 
ished by an aesthetic “truthful- 
. ness” - however relative - I was 
unsympathetic until recently to a 
'medium which indisputably is 
not concerned with holding the 

• mirror up to nature. Opera 
.< seemed to me to depend on the 

• audience's acceptance of an eiab- 
„ orate conceit as remote to me as 

, Freemasonry or the courtship rtt- 
i-uals of the tnuit. The motor of 

■ “music-theatre'' is music rather 
t than theatre, and the making of 


music seemed to me to have little 
in' common with the making of 
theatre. 

Music doesn't have to have a 
point; that is its point. Music is. 
With good music, as Auden says, 
you have only to listen to it. and 
be grateful. Theatre, on the other 
hand, prospers, or labours, under 
the despotism of logic; it main- 
tains a stubborn dependence on 
plot, which in most opera 
delights in its obscurity and rev- 
els in its resistance to common 
sense. And if its plots often 
appear absurd, its passions often 
seem either histrionic or 
bathetic. 

1 am still uneasy about an 
entertainment which employs as 
many people as the population of 
a substantial village to achieve 
its effects, and can be as 
unwieldy as a crippled aircraft 
carrier. I am uneasy too about 
the cost, swollen not only by the 


I still can’t 
stand the 
breed of 
tenors who 
flaunt their 
high notes 
like jewelled 
codpieces 


numbers involved, but the need 
to submit to fees dictated by the 
international market, leading to 
seat prices that defy admission to 
anyone who hasn't become a 
director of a recently privatised 
public utility. I was once at a 
lunch where the man In charge 
of British Grand Prix motor rac- 
ing asked why opera should be 
subsidised while racing was not 
William Rees-Mogg took up the 
challenge and. after pointing out 
that motor racing was the most 
highly subsidised activity on 
earth, began on opera: “Let me 
start by explaining”, he said, 
“that in the 19th century, opera 
was an activity where the rich 
watched the poor perform. It is 
now an activity where the rich 
watch the richer perform". 

The Royal Opera House is left 
in the worst of all possible 
worlds, held to ransom by the 
fees set by a cartel in an artificial 
market boosted by subsidies and 
sponsorship beyond the reach or 
imagination of this country. It 
feels poverty-stricken by interna- 
tional standards, yet it is casti- 
gated here for its ostentatious 
wealth. It seeks solidarity from 
the world of the performing arts, 
but from the theatre's perspec- 
tive it's hard to be sympathetic to 
a subsidised medium which pays 
Placido Domingo 100 times more 
than Paul Scofield, and gives 
directors and designers at least 
twice the money they'd get at the 
National Theatre for the same 
amount of work. 

Putting aside its finances, l 
have come to accept that opera is 
a world like any other tike the 
theatre (which some people 
detest with a passion reserved by 
animal rights activists for bad- 
ger-baiting). opera has its own 
partiality, its own criteria, its 
own forms of truth and of excel- 
lence, no less exacting, and no 
less rare than in the theatre. 1 
have recognised that I have 
earned Matisse's rebuke to the 
woman who complained that an 
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arm in a painting of his was out 
of proportion to the body: “It’s 
not an arm, madam it's a pic- 
ture.” Opera is its own thing, and 
it's as fruitless to blame it for not 
being like theatre as It is to 
blame theatre for not being film, 
or a melon for not being an 
orange. “In opera," said Tchai- 
kovsky, “everything is based on 
the not true." 

Over the last 20 years I have 
had many minor courtships in 
the opera world but no consum- 
mation: I have been asked to 
direct operas by Delius, Britten, 
Mozart, Johann Strauss, Richard 
Strauss. JandCek. Mark- Anthony 
Turnage and Michael Berkeley. It 
is no fault of theirs that It didn't 
work ouL I have sought advice 
on directing opera from many 
sources, including Jonathan 
Miller: “There’s no mystery 
about directing opera. Just go 
with the sound and make sure 
the singers aren't facing upstage. 
It can be wonderful, a glorious 
combination of music and move- 
ment They sing at you and you 
get paid for tt." After years of 
operatic celibacy I was finally 
seduced into directing opera by 
Sir Georg Solti wbo, after a flirta- 
tion with me over Falstaff in 
Salzburg, lured me into doing La 
traviata at Covent Garden in 
1994. 

1 went to see Solti in his studio. 
Flanked by two grand pianos and 
enough Gramophone Awards - 
dogs sitting by a gramophone 
horn - to make a decent pads of 
hounds, he sat with his hack to 
me. “Maestro," said his secretary 
nervously, “Mr Eyre Is here to 
see you.” Silence. Perhaps 30 sec- 
onds pass. “Maestro, Mr Eyre is 
here to see you.” Another 10 sec- 
onds pass, I am about to speak, to 
suggest that perhaps if the Mae- 
stro is too busy to see me 1*11 
bugger off. but just as I am about 
to defect, with perfect timing be 
puts down his pen, turns to face 
me, and grins impishly: “My dear 
boy, how nice of you to wait 
Now sit I loved your Gt&s and 
Dolls. Now, I have never con- 
ducted Traviata, you have never 
produced it together we will 
make our first Traviata And 
together we did. I didn't regret it 

1 had two conditions; firstly, 
that we would have a young 
Violetta who could sing and act 
(as Verdi said: “She must have 
an elegant figure, be young and 
sing passionately”); and 
secondly, that Solti would take 
me through the score. The first 
condition was solved largely by 
destiny or serendipity or good 
luck - call it what you tike. A 
young Romanian soprano on her 
first visit outside her country (to 
Wexford) stopped off to audition 
at Covent Garden. The casting 
director sent her up to Hamp- 
stead to sing for Solti, who sent 
me two years later to Vienna to 
hear her sing Mind. I knew as 
soon as she came on stage that I 
wanted her to play Violetta. She 
had wit, beauty, a defiant energy, 
no self-pity, a powerful unaf- 
fected voice, and a waist the size 
of a teapot Her name was Angela 
Gheorghiu. 

I met her afterwards, and real- 
ised that she bad as powerful a 
sense of Ikt own destiny as the 
Dalai Lama. Bom in the north of 
Romania, the daughter of a rail- 
way guard, she started listening 
to opera on the radio when she 
was five. “Only opera, that was 
all I wanted. I knew I would be 
an opera singer.” “And do you 
know if you will play Violetta?” 
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"Yes, of course." “In my produc- 
tion?" “I cant tell you that" But 
she knew. 

Planning my meetings with 
Solti always involved consulting 
a mammoth on whose 

face were the words: Sir Georg 
Solti Schedule, 1991-2000. “An 
impertinence,” said the 82-year- 
old. Verdi wrote no music for La 
traoiata until after he’d received 
the libretto, shutting himself in 
his study, speaking and singing 
lines over and over before he 
composed. Solti and I had 
minutely detailed discussions 
about the libretto, and when we 
disagreed on the meaning of a 
word, or a stage direction, or the 
sense of the music, Solti would 
leap up and play, singing and 
talking, as I held the large score 
on the music stand and (Tm 
hardly a fluent sight-reader) 
apprehensively turned the pages. 
And we gossiped about sex and 
money, and death, and the demi- 
monde, and Shostakovich, and 
conductors, and the “medi- 
ocracy” of the English music 
scene, and Verdi's intentions: 
“We must follow Verdi's mark- 
ings. As a young man I thought I 
knew better." 

We followed Verdi's score too, 
in an unprecedented fashion. 
Solti insisted on the full score 
being performed. I came to see 
the virtues of this approach, and 
was surprised at the cavalier atti- 
tude of operatic tradition in cut- 
ting the score to suit the singers. 
Since neither the general director 
of the Royal Opera House, nor 
the opera director, nor the cast- 
ing director, nor the conductor 
had told Angela Gheorghiu the 
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foil scare, it fell to me to break 
the bed -news. For the first three 
days of rehearsal, when I sat 
round with the singers, talking 
through and speaking the 
libretto, we qften returned to a 
(heated) discussion of why 
Angela should sing all the verses 
of "Ah forse lui" jost because 
Verdi bad written them, and 
nobody else ever sang them. 

A n g el a sang them far the first 
time three weeks later in the 
rehearsal room, accompanied by 
the piano. We were runn i ng the 


There is 
something of 
the elephant 
about opera - 
sometimes 
cumbersome, 
sometimes 
beautiful 


first act for the first time and as 
we reached the disputed passage 
she looked at me with a sort of 
defiant appeal. Don't make me do 
this, her lode said. I nodded; do 
it And as she started the aria the 
low susurration which passes for 
silence in a rehearsal room con- 
taining a hundred-odd people 
stopped, and there was an abso- 
lute purity of concentration, 
unbroken even by the movement 
of the chorus from the back of 
the roam to the front, where they 
could see Angela more clearly. 


The complete aria, and the one 
that follows - “Sempre libera” - 
lasts perhaps 10 minutes, and for 
10 minutes we watched with 
breathless awe as she climbed. 
Him an unroped climber on a ver- 
tical rock face, from note to note, 
phrase to phrase, verse to verse. 
When she finished there was a 
silence, followed by an earth- 
quake of applause. Lorca talks 
about being possessed by duende, 
the essence of great performance 
- “whoever beholds it is baptised 
by dark water". We drowned in 
the dark water, and as the 
applause went on and on and an, 
Angela stood motionless, satu- 
rated by tears and astonished at 
her own genius. 

I never tired of watching Solti 
at work with the orchestra and 
singers - punching the air, 
moulding, sculpting, battering, 
caressing, on his toes in a half- 
crouch like a boxing trainer, 
singing shouting like a muez- 
zin. “Hay this forte," be crowed 
to the cellos. “Break your wrists, 
and break my heart" When, after 
the dress rehearsal, he said: “It's 
too early to jubilate about this 
enterprise," I could at least jubi- 
late privately that many of my 
prejudices against opera had 
been cast off like an overcoat 
whose sleeves are too short 

I never overcame my exaspera- 
tion at the haphazard nature of 
rehearsals, at the casual regard 
for everything but the music, and 
at die way in which directors are 
expected to mount their produc- 
tions, and substitute frenzied, 
wilful optimism for proper 
rehearsal time an stage: it’s the 
echoes of the amateur. Most 


operas demand, the stage 
resources of huge musicals and, 
with the air of “What do you 
expect? It’s an opera,'", are given, 
less stage rehearsal time than 
would he considered essential for 
a two-hmjder In a single set in a 
theatre. The lighting is barely 
completed, the design is compro- 
mised, and directors dash for 
short cuts in staging and Charac- 
terisation provided by Konzept 
and Expressionist cliche, certain 
in the knowledge that they are 
never going to have enough time 
on stage to deal with the com- 
plexities and ambiguities of indi- 
vidual performances, let alone 
animate a hundred or so individ- 
ual chorus members. 

There is something of the ele- 
phant about opera; an awesomely 
large, sometimes cumbersome, 
lumberingly slow, but sometimes 
heart-stoppingly beautiful ani- 
mal. My late and much lamented 
namesake, Ronald Eyre, used to 
say that directing opera was like 
inflating a plastic elephant, but 
there's far too much poetry about 
it to be rendered in plastic, and 
directing it doesn’t seem like 
pumping up an Inflatable, how- 
ever much huffing and puffing It 
involves. It's much more unpre- 
dictable than that: it's like get- 
ting an elephant to sing and 
dance - on a tightrope- rm not 
sure that ni do it again “Good 
operas", said Verdi, “have always 
been rare, in all periods. Now 
they are almost non-existent. 
Why? you will ask. Because we 
make too much music, because 
we search too hard: because by 
peering into obscurity we lose 
touch with the son". 
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S cene: A man walks in 
a room and tells his 
friend he's taking a 
trip to the Seychelle 
Islands. "You know, girls In 
grass skirts ...” be confides 
'.suggestively to his compan- 
•ion. "I’m leaving tonight 
4 .. ' .. and taking my lawn mower." 
’He Shows his friend a pic- 
ture. presumably of said 
girls in grass skirts. “I bet 
. you’ve never seen coconuts 
.-that size any way!” he 
chuckles. 

Where might we have 
/-viewed this exercise in 
.i coarse locker-room humour? 
Commercial American tele- 
' vision? Cable? No, the scene 
was actually broadcast by 
“ WGBH TV. one of the lead- 
ing public broadcasting 
channels in the US. on the 
• imported British comedy 
4 ‘/.series. Are You Being 
* . Served? 

Accusations are mounting 
that American public televi- 
i'.eion fa dumbing down. Con- 
gressional threats to elimi- 
nate federal financial 
- support a few years ago, tol- 
* lowed by some very real 
I reductions in funding, have 


Television in the US/Victoria Griffiths 


Why PBS is still the only show in town 


made public stations realise 
they must become increas- 
ingly self-reliant. Sceptics 
say that's what’s behind a 
newly populist approach to 
programming, which now 
includes such controversial 
fare as Hollywood films, 
rock concerts and the Tele- 
tubbies. 

As a public television dev- 
otee. I take these allegations 
seriously. For over a week, I 
have watched public televi- 
sion every spare minute I 
could grab to gauge the 
changes. Certainly, there 
were some disappointing 
moments, including an epi- 
sode of the BBC import The 
Teletubbies. the most contro- 
versial addition to public 
broadcasting’s new schedule. 

In Teletubbies. four 
roly-poly characters with 
names like Hflky Winky and 
Laa-Laa romp together in a 


world of their Imagination. 
Their only connection to the 
children of the outside world 
is through the television in 
their tummies. They speak 
in barely understandable 
toddleresque language and 
can spend interminably long 
minutes on a single game of 
peek-a-boo. 

The sequences of real chil- 
dren are the most bearable. I 
managed to get through a 
scenette of a little girl and 
boy making shadow animals 
without squirming - until 
one of the Teletubbies 
shouted “Again!”, and I had 
to sit through the entire 
thing all over. 

A spokesman for the Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Stations 
(PBS) says this fa intelligent 
programming, because the 
producers know the intellec- 
tual development - or, more 
precisely, limitations - of 


their very young audience, 
and accommodate the show 
to suit their level. By that 
reasoning, commercial 
American television is the 
most intelligent on the face 
of the planet 

Could this 
dumbing 
down be 
a British 
plot? 


PBS says the show's slow 
pace allows parents to weigh 
in with explanations during 
the pauses. More likely, they 
have wandered off to do 
some chares or catch up on 
some sleep. What holds 
adults to their children’s 


side during viewing, as PBS 
should know only too well, 
is programming they can 
enjoy too: shows full of 
inside jokes for the older 
crowd, such as Sesame Street 
or the animation series 
Arthur, about an eight-year- 
old suburban aardvark. 

So Is US public television 
dumbing down? Well, not 
exactly. While it may be soft- 
ening around the edges, a 
number of programmes aired 
during my marathon view- 
ing session made the very 
notion laughable. 

At its heart, much of PBS 
remains admirably esoteric. 
A show on Michelangelo and 
the Sistine Chapel took us 
through the precise chemi- 
cals and cleaning methods 
used to spruce up the old 
paintings. A documentary on 
the sculptor Colder con- 
tained comments tike: "In 



place of solemnity, he 
offered us a smile!" 

1 sat, enraptured, through 
a nature piece on Hawaii 
that portrayed botanists and 
biologists as superheroes, 
cling in g tO rUffa to b»lp pol- 
linate some endangered flow- 
ers, and helping an injured 
sea turtle lay eggs. I listened 
to an African-American ice 
hockey player talk about the 
challenges of gaining recog- 
nition in a white-dominated 
sport. 

Could it be, I thought, that 
the dumbing down of US 
public television is a British 
plot? After all, some of the 
worst shows - Uke Teletub- 
bies and Are You Being 
Served? corns from across 
the Atlantic. PBS has long 
been accused of having a 
higher tolerance for the low- 
brow when it Is served up 
with an English accent. 

1 


But no. I decided, the Brit 
ish redeem themselves with 
high-quality dramas Uke 
Mystery, and the wonderful 
art show narrated by Sister 
Wendy, an English nun 
whose openness about sex, 
sensuality and politics in 
painting has won her a 
devoted following. 

The truth is probably that 
US public broadcasting Is 
held to such a high standard, 
it can't help hut fall short at 
times. Criticism is often 
warranted. The goofy purple 
dinosaur Barney, for 
instance, much maligned a 
few years ago. has subjected 
a generation of parents to 
mindless songs such as 
“1 love- you: you lave me; 
we're a happy family..." 
Teletubbies, 1 fear, may 
subject us to a similar 
fete. 

But where else but on PBS 


could you see a documentary 
featuring a group of thieves 
that steal lawn ornaments in 
an underground protest 
against bad taste? Or an epi- 
sode of Sesame Street In 
which the letter “z" decides 
it no longer wants to be last? 
It may sometimes fray at the 
edges, but for intelligent pro- 
gramming in the US, PBS is 
often the only show in town. 
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ARTS 


T be fads and fashions 
of the Orient occasion- 
ally proved a signifi- 
cant influence on the 
music of Mozart. One 
only has to think of the playful 
mock-eastern motifs or Die Ent- 
fuhnwg aus dem Serail, and the 
fascination held by the composer 
himself, and many of his masonic 
colleagues, for the Pharaonic 
myths or ancient Egypt. 

But was it any more than an 
early form of casual cultural 
tourism? Hughes de Coureon, a 
French songwriter, composer and 
arranger, thinks there is an e.vtra 
dimension to Mozart's curiosity 
for the ways of the east. He 
explores the relationship between 
the composer and the Orient in 
"Mozart J'egyptien”. a concert 
which receives its world premiere 
in Marseilles tomorrow and 
which brings together musicians 
from several seemingly incongru- 
ous cultures - Egypt. Bulgaria. 
France. 

The sound they create is 
bizarre, almost disturbing. 
Take Papageno's aria from The 
Magic Flute, recognisable only 
from the familiar, childish mel- 


Mozart with oriental overtones 

After the football, Peter Aspden experiences a harmonious meeting of cultures in Marseilles 


ody with which the opera's 
clownish hero captures his feath- 
ered prey, but which then segues 
into the passionate recital of a 
text by the eighth-century poet 
Abu Nouas. who loved to explore 
Bacchic and homosexual themes. 
This never happened at Covent 
Garden. 

But De Courson insists this Is 
more than fashionable cultural 
melting-pot opportunism. "Moz- 
art referred to the Orient many 
times in his work. Although he 
lived just a few kilometres from 
the borders of the Ottoman 
Empire, it has not been proved 
that he listened to eastern music. 
But the spirit of his music Is so 
similar to Arabic music - it man- 
ages to be sensual, happy, sexy, 
and spiritual all at tbe same 
time." 

By asking eastern and western. 
classicaUy-trained musicians to 


collaborate, De Coureon hopes to 
touch, and illuminate, the themes 
which lie at the heart of both 
musical traditions. 

Perhaps the best example 
is the piece entitled "Dhikr/ 
Requiem/Golgotba". which com- 
bines the opening bars of Moz- 
art’s Requiem with a Dhikr 
breathing ritual which repeats 
the name of Allah In a trance-like 
manner. The work is further 
embellished by an eight-year old 
girl singing a Coptic song which 
is itself based on a Pharaonic 
chant: its melody, which used to 
accompany the embalming of 
mummies, is now sung on Good 
Friday. 

This seems to make more than 
a musical point. De Courson 
agrees: “Although the Coptic 
people have had some social 
problems in integrating In 
Egyptian society, the same is not 


true for their music. You find tbe 
same melodies supporting lyrics 
which refer to Allah, and also 
Jesus Christ The music brings 

The spirit of 
Mozart's music 
is similar to 
Arabic - it is 
sensual, happy, 
sexy and 
spiritual all at 
the same time 

people's common experiences 
together.” 

How difficult was It to inte- 
grate the musicians of the two 


traditions? “It can be difficult 
for both sets of musicians ini- 
tially. They have very different 
systems of education. Western 
music is rich in harmony, with 
several parts being played at the 
same time. Oriental music Is 
modal, uses asymmetric 
rhythms, it never superimposes 
one melody over another. The 
concept of time Is completely dif- 
ferent. 

“And the musicians come from 
very different backgrounds. Some 
of the Egyptian players are shep- 
herds, or come from the desert 
They have a way of life which is 
quite strange to their western, 
counterparts. They don’t even 
like to eat the same food. But 
when they all sit down and play 
music, a miracle happens. Tbe 
practical difficulties simply don't 
matter.” 

The concert at the Opera de 


Marseille, supported by the 
simultaneous release of a CD, is 
the centrepiece of the city's sum- 
mer festival, winch is this year 
tied to the World Cap. The con- 
cert sold out immediately, and 
. wiB be transmitted live on a big 
screen in the city .for an expect- 
edly large outdoor audience. It is 
moving to Parts . later in the 
week, and wfl] tour Egypt and 

Lebanon in the autumn. 

The event’s popularity is 
doubtless buoyed by the growing 
i qycHss of world music generally, 
although de Courson is at pains 
to point to differences between 
his concert and many other 
examples of the genre. 

One is his refusal to use 
technology: “We haven't used 
an y sampling or artificial 
recording techniques. It was vital 
to get people to meet each other 
physically. Then you have ISO 


mftiHK on the project rather than 
a computer, which is just one, 
mind-" (l 

He says the term “world- 
music” is too often synonymous 
with “the electronic treatment of 
exotic music from pom countries 
for the consumption of young 
people from rich countries. But 
we are proud of having estab- 
lished a genuine meeting 
between cultures." 

As for the football, which is 
after all another encounter of 
cultures currently dominating 
his native country, de Courson is 
ambivalent: “I like, what is 
happening now. But J most 
confess I was glad England Jost 
to Argentina, because their 
supporters would have been in 
Marseilles this weekend and it 
would have caused a lot of para- 
noia. Anyhow, tbe concert will 

not be some farm of Egypt versus « 
Austria, with Mozart as the ref- 0t 
eree. We are all on the same 
side." 


Mozart in Egypt, featuring the 
Bulgarian Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Mfien Naichev, is 
released by Virgin Classics. 



BSssful casting; her dance Is exquisite In Its finesse, and Ms « astonishing in its elegance and technical pr o w e ss . EEsabeth Plate! and fficotas Le Riche as Gisetie and AlbrecM 

A stellar interpretation 

Clement Crisp finds Giselle alive and well and living in her native Paris once more 


S o many - far too many - 
performances of ballet's 
classics are shown to us 
as if we were on a guided 
tour of the ruins. "This is the 
spot where Giselle went mad. and 
over there was her grave.” At 
best, stagings have a son et 
lumiere falseness, requiring much 
suspension of audience belief as 
the tunes are churned out and 
faintly credible figures go 
through hallowed and unthink- 
ing motions. 

What keeps these honoured 
masterpieces alive is what gave 
them credibility in the first place: 
grand and stellar interpretation: 
respect for then- dramatic struc- 
ture, Stars and sensitive presen- 
tation might often seem mutually 
antagonistic, since it is the func- 
tion of a star to drag some idiot 
staging to glory on his or her 
shirt-tails. But when combined, 
as we may see in Petersburg and 
Paris, then the results are a dou- 
ble triumph, of the old ballet and 


of superb artistir- So it was last 
week at the Palais Gamier as the 
Opera Ballet launched Into a 
summer season of full-length 
stagings at its two theatres. 

The Opera Giselle is a careful, 
loving production, blessed with 
the old Benois designs (which 
could be better realised, but win 
our hearts anyway), with the 
Adam score un-decked by orches- 
tra tor’s "improvements’" and well 
played by the Colonne orchestra 
under VeQo Pahn. and with pow- 
erful casting. (Its only drawback 
is the Courland Hunting party in 
Act 1. whose members are day-re- 
lease patients from a home for 
deranged upholsters, and need to 
be placed under sedation and 
lock and key at the earliest 
opportunity.) 

Giselle and Albrecht were 
danced by Elisabeth Platel and 
Nicolas Le Riche, and bliss was 
ours. Platel is a ballerina at the 
height of her powers, an exem- 
plar of the purest qualities of the 


French school. Her dance is 
exquisite in its finesse - like the 
best couture, it is a luxury article 
whose impeccable finish and 
miraculous engineering of cut 
are the fruit of care and under- 

Her Giselle is 
all spirit, a 
sigh incarnate, 
a protective 
mist that 
hovers around 
Albrecht 

standing - and in intensity of 
expression, 

Giselle's innocent girlhood, the 
joys of first love, the sudden chill 
of fore-knowledge as the wili leg- 
end is told, and the anguish of 
madness, are stated with a sim- 


plicity than can only come with 
the surest artistry. Her wili 
Giselle is all spirit a sigh incar- 
nate, a protective mist that hov- 
ers around Albrecht and finally 
saves him. It is a beautiful, 
imflawed reading. 

Le Riche has. over the past 
seven years, shown qualities that 
remove him far above most other 
dancers of our time. Nothing Is 
false, neither dance nor drama. 
and he has that rarest of gifts - 
he can transform himself In a 
role. This, f venture, is the 
reward of a central and guiding 
humility In face of each part he 
plays: the choreography, the 
character, take over and Le 
Riche's genius (and I think it 
thus) shows us the personage 
with absolute honesty. 

His Spirit of the Rose, his 
James in La Sylphide . his flawed 
lover in Camera Obscttra, his 
Young Man in Le Jeune Homme , 
even his foolish role In the recent 
Sylvia, are portraits so essen- 


tially right that the work itself is 
ennobled by his dancing. And his 
dancing is astonishing in its ele- 
gance and its technical prowess. 

His Albrecht is a head-strong 
youth, devoted to Giselle and 
quite unable to foresee impend- 
ing disaster. He has all the 
armoury of Romantic heroics at 
his command - only his reticence 
in tbe face of Giselle's madness 
struck me as being less than fine 
- and his dancing in the second 
act, replete with bravura at the 
right emotional moment (an 
ecstatic burst of entrechats, 
impeccable, ardent) caught all 
the fervour of the tragedy. 
Great art to match Platel’s sub- 
limities. 

The staging also benefited from 
a sincere and sympathetic Hilar- 
ion in Herve Dirmann - his pas- 
sion as true as Albrecht’s - and 
from a superb horde of wilis. 
Giselle is alive and well and liv- 
ing in her native town once 
a g ain. 


Radio/Martm Hoyle 

Bright, but 
not too clever 


F air’s fair. After the 

general lamentations for 
the dumbing down of 
Radio 4 it is only just to 
note those areas Qm* cater for 
more than the vivacious 
lame-brains of Cool Britannia. 

Start the Week launched 
Monday with fine momentum, 
with a discussion of the book 
Intellectual Impostures by Alan 
Sokal and Jean BricmonC. Sokal 
himself was present, his amiably 
trenchant reasonableness 
Tnnirfnp Wg demolition of the 
more phoney allegations of 
French eggheads all the more 
devastating. Anglo-Saxon 
pragmatism has always struck 
me as preferable to the 
exaggerated Gallic respect for 
the showily cerebral, merely 
another more insidious 
class system open to all 
sorts of corruption and 
snobbery. 

Hie delightful editor of a 
whopping new dictionary of 
philosophy gave a glowing 
welcome to Sokal, showing that 
high-powered experts in 
specialised fields are not always 
at one another's throats. Not 
bothering to be blokeisli. Bragg 
was on good form here, unlike 
his TV persona on the papers 
{The Sundays, Channel 4) where 
he asks bis guests questions and 
ignores their answers, 
contradicts their opinions, 
overrides their views and 
generally bulldozes Ms way over 
them as if they weren’t there - 
all with a beaming, demotic 
mateyness- Very New Labour. 

I have just caught up with 
Puzzle PaneL Cynics may 
maintain that playing with 
words, numbers and logic is in 
Itself childish, but I welcome the 
principle. The puzzles vary in 
toughness. Some left me blank, 
bemused and aghast at my own 
woolliness of thought The 
public for t hi s programme may 
be even more specialised than 
those for crossword puzzles, but 
compared with most comedy, 
say, on Radio 4, as well as the 
channel's standards in 
presentation, any attempt at 
even parlour-game cleverness 
shines oat like a beacon. As long 
as ft doesn't get too French. 

Now two instalments in. Radio 
4’s Neto Asians started drearily 
with two similar-soaodtng young 
Englishwomen wandering 
around Shanghai s p ra yi ng it 
with glottal stops as they droned 
nninformatively In Estuary 
English. Tbe FTs James Handing 
brought some enlightenment to 
the programme with his 
distinction between China's old 
“we don't have it 9 culture and 
its new “it doesn’t matter” 
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culture. The presenter and her 
subject — an ’Rn gtis'h Rim 
producer Making a movie about 
the love of a Roman soldier and 
Chinese woman in 35 BC - 
peppered their conversation with 
“it may be apoajptaaT, 
“somewhere I read” and “I don’t 
know If It’s time". Why not? 

What is the point of these 
programmes? What 
qualifications do BBC presenters 
have to have these days? 

The second programme, from 
Manila, was s lightly better. We 
met an English journalist whose 
occupational hazards included 
becoming hairy in the heat (a 
peril for fair-skinned women, 
apparently), kidnapping . 

(mistaken identity) and y* 

cockroaches wriggling in her 
freshly sprayed hair as she 
presented a TV show. 


W e also met “Manila's 
answer to Cilia 
Black”, which 
confounded those of 
ns who thought the phenomenon 
was unanswerable. This 
Englishwoman complain ed of 
not having enough to do. 
reswing her energies for 
dealing with her diffienit 
servants and going to the gym 
four times a week to work out 
her frust r ati ons with the maids. 
The presents- was evidently 
awed by the problems of ex-pat 
life, seemingly unaware that 
British ex-pat wives, on over a 
third of the earth's surface for a 
century or so. had usually 
managed to find something 
useful to do. Bnt that is Cool 
Britannia’s historical perspective 
for yon. 

And Chris Smith is Cool 
Britannia's artistic conscience. 

The culture secretary presented 
his Private Passions, the , 

up-market Desert Island Discs £, 

chaired by Michael Berkeley. He 
began by explaining how a 
Scottish upbringing had entailed 
everpresent folk music; and 
promptly chose Sbelius as his 
first record. One warms to the 
man occasionally. 

Thereafter there was nothing 
to raise a blush on the 
dumbed-down cheek of Radio 3: 
Machant, La boheme, “Mack the 
Knife”, “Summertime", tbe 
Schubert Quintet, all prefaced by 
correct, faintly pedantic 
introductions that should 
guarantee him a job <m Classic 
FM when he has shuffled off his 
ministerial coil. There was no 
evidence of passton, of fire to tbe 
belly. Mr Smith is called “nice” 
by those who know him, much as 
Sir Major was always called nice. 
And to much the same tone of 
pity. 


t. 
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London salerooms /Antony Thomcroft 

Great expectations 


T he extraordinary 
record price of 
£l9.8ra paid at 
Sotheby’s on Tues- 
day for one of Monet's water- 
lily paintings has distracted 
attention from tbe overall 
success of London’s week of 
major auctions of Impres- 
sionist and Modern art. 

In recent years New York 
has overtaken London as tbe 
main centre for selling 
expensive post-1860 art With 
the chance to sell the Monet. 


SHAKESPEARE'S 
GLOBE THEATRE 

1993 Season 
May - 20 September 
BO 0171 401 9919/ 
0171 316 4703 <24 hist 
As you Like it 
The Merchant of Venice 


owned by a British collector 
since 1954. as well as au 
important Modigliani por- 
trait, London could assert its 
importance, crucial at a time 
when Paris is starting to 

mount a challenge. 

The Monet exceeded all 
expectations. Sotheby's had 
doubled its pre-sale estimate 
to £Sm just before the auc- 
tioa but there were two des- 
perate telephone bidders 
who chased each other up to 
the third highest price ever 
paid for a painting in Lon- 
don. This was regarded as a 
fresh example of one of 
Monet's classic composi- 
tions, of which most of the 
12 versions are already in 
museums. Only one or Van 
Gogh's sunflowers and Pic- 
asso’s portrait of an acrobat 
and a harlequin have sold 
for more. 

But the Monet aside, the 
auctions did very well. 
Sotheby's main sale was 


over 85 per cent sold by lot 
The Modigliani, which went 
just below estimate at £4 -3m, 
was a slight disappointment 
- especially as tbe sellers, 
Sir Robert and Lady Salis- 
bury, were giving tbe pro- 
ceeds to establish a research 
unit for Japanese cultural 
studies at the University of 
Bast Anglia - but a male 
portrait by Modigliani lacks 
tbe popular appeal of his 
female nudes. A Degas ballet 
pastel sold for £2.64m and 
Munch's portrait of the other 
famous 19th-century Norwe- 
gian, Henrik Ibsen, more 
than doubled Its estimate at 
£1.76ra. 

What should really cheer 
up the salerooms was the 
strong demand on Wednes- 
day at Sotheby’s second divi- 
sion auction of Impressionist 
and Modem art, which 
raised £8.26m and was 
almost 74 per cent sold. This 
is where serious collectors 



Detafl from *La domafeic enchtotd' by Ran6 Magritte, which made the top price of £1iSm at Christie's auction of 20th century art 



cut their teeth at prices 
below £300.000. and mast top 
lots exceeded estimates. All 
told. Sotheby's brought in 
almost £4tim over two days, 
its best total in this sector in 


London since 1990. 

Sotheby's feels fully justi- 
fied in keeping to the old 
format for selling post-1860 
art. In contrast, Christie's 
hag changed with the times. 


consigning the Impression- 
ists to tbe 19th century, and 
extending the boundaries of 
20th century art so that Pic- 
asso is offered alongside 
Warhol: collectors of the for- 

T 


mer are brought up short by 
a striking image by the lat- 
ter. But Philip Hook of 
Sotheby's points out that 
one of the unsuccessful bid- 
ders on tbe Monet was also 


competing for the Modigli- 
ani: at Christie's the paint- 
ings would have featured in 
separate auctions. 

The jury is out on the 
Christie's revolution. It 
seemed to work quite well 
on Wednesday night when 
the 20th century auction 
brought in £l&3m and was & 
80 per cent sold by lot. The 
top price was the £I.65m 
paid for one of Magritte's 
disturbing surrealist paint- 
ings. but there was also a 
record £210,500 paid for Lynn 
Chadwick's iron sculpture of 
1954, “Dancing figures", a 
work which would have 
been offered in a contempo- 
rary sale in the past 

But the system is not 
working so well for the ear- 
lier period. Last week only 
half the lots sold at Chris- 
tie's auction of 19th century 
art. Monet's “La promenade 
d'Argenteuir went for jr 
£3-lm, its low estimate, but 
prospective buyers obviously 
find it strange to see such 
paintings offered alongside 
Lord Leighton's sentimental 
"Kittens”, which was an tar- 
get at £859,500. 

Colour collecting, page DL 
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Sheer nerve of the artist 
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as a young man 

William Packer is enchanted by an exhibition of early Chagall works recovered 
after years of obscurity in the Soviet Union, showing him at his most inventive 


C hflg»n remains a 

difficult artist in 

the canon of 
modernism, not 
because his 
work la difficult cor obscure 
but rather because It is so 
readily accessible and Hke- 
ahls . so full of life, such fun. 

We like our modernists to 
be steeped in serious pur- 
pose, their work set to a 
clear point or programme erf 
innovation, theory or experi- 
ment, easy to categorise. 

And when an artist bursts 
on the scene, as did the 
young Chagall in Paris In 
the years before the first 
world war. sprung from his 
native Jewish folk tradition 
in Russia, clearly an fait 
with the currency of the 
avant-garde, with Fauvism 
and cubism, and yet in the 
essential quality and sheer 
ebullience of his work 
entirely std generis, we are 
inclined to be disconcerted. 

And from that feeling soon 
springs scepticism. 

Chagall was, even until 
quite recently, the most 
"naff”, if you like, of the 
great artists of the 20th cen- 
tury - for it is quite common 
to be at once acknowledged 
as a great artist and con- 
demned: Tiepolo? Rubens? 

Sargent? Renoir? 

Just - consider for a 
moment what he was doing. 

To modem tastes, yon might 
well get away with free 
forms floating in the empy- 
rean if you were a Mr6 or a 
Kandinsky, an abstract sur- 
realist or an abstract expres- 
sionist. 

But who apart from Tie- 
polo before Chagall could 
have carried off with such 
pnrmrho those high vertigi- 
nous -perspectives, and ‘A Pair at Lovers': • 1916 work founded on the artel ' s own experiences 
w rap t, sweet lovers . swoop- 
ing and soaring above the may now be accepted as not 1920s, has already been 
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heart and focus of on Idyllic, 
passionatp, exclusive life 
together, who, with the thea- 
tre. is the other principal 
subject of the exhibition. 

These are enchanting 
works, drawn with great wit 
and verve, painted with such 
tenderness and freshness, 
and very funny. Hie lovers 
float oblivions in the dawn 
sky above the sleeping town, 
dreaming only of each other, 
with only a goat astir in the 
yard below, and a solitary 
passer-by easing himself 
beside the fence. 

The J overs embrace, close 

Even a 
certain 
hedonism 
may now be 
accepted as 
not altogether 
to be 
despised 


up, in a series of small 
gouaches. They sit together 
at the window of their bouse 
in the country, looking out 
at the forest 

And all the while, founded 
as it is, for all the fantasy, 
upon real and immediate 
experience as opposed to the 
idealised imagery and sym- 
bolism of the later work, the 
painting is as sharp and 
knowing as it could be. His 
love might carry his head 
and heart away, but never 
his hand. 

It is through this period 
— __ that we see Chagall at his 

aiugp and rues most easily assured and 
inventive, with everything 
Chagall was bom in 1887, sharp and true. So it is with 
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town? It is not simply the altogether to be despised, shown elsewhere in the at Vitebsk in what is now the vast curtain for the Jew- 

quality of Chagall's formal The Royal Academy itself west, but never until now in Belarus, hi 1906 he went as a ish Theatre, and the four 

invention that astonishes so began the process of Cha- England. The small but student to St Petersburg, panels of the arts - music, 

mnch as bis sheer nerve in gall’s critical rehabilitation delightful selection now at where be came within the dance, drama, llteratnre. 

sustaining such convincing with a AiH retrospective in the Royal Academy, much of orbit of Bakst and Diaghilev, One fiddler does the splits, 

improbabilities^ . ' . -198S. the year of his deqgi, jt from Russian collections and by 1910 had moved on to another’s head comes off. 

But Tmw-h has been'chang- 


which was hjn first major 


'Music': one of tfca canvasses bidden during the Sovtat purges of ttvrlOXs 


ing- in crar fin de s&cte times, museum show since the 


ADN3P«MtD«x and even a certain hedonism 


; . SO- 


Susan Moore previews unexpected opulence coming to title market 


P art of the thrill -of 
the salerooms - still 
- is that you never 
know quite what 
wifl turn up next. Over the 
coming two weeks, the Lon- 
don auction houses offer an 
unusual number of excep- 
tional works of art - the cel- 
ebrated and the hitherto 
unknown, 

c On Wednesday, for 
instance. Christie's brings us 
h “Wentworth”, a careful 
selection of rare early 
printed books, paintings, fur- 
niture, sculpture and diver 
from one of the great coun- 
try house collections of 
Britain. Formerly at the 
colossal Wentworth Wood- 
• bouse in Yorkshire, the seat 
of Charles I's doomed 
v. adviser Thomas Wentworth, 


- .it 


in a 17th century hand, pos- 
sibly even Marof s, *Ta Gal- 


19503. Even so, while making 
the point that Chagall’s 
essential reputation rested 
upon his early work and 
experience, that show, with 
its natural preponderance of 
the later and more familiar 
work, served also to confirm 
certain prejudices. 

What has since trans- 
formed our understanding of 
Chagall has been the emer- 




erie Thames”, the other gence of material that, until 
reveals it to have found its the fall of the Soviet commu- 
way into Cecil B. DeMIlle's nist state in 1988. had long 
studio prop collection. since disappeared from view. 


There are 
enchanting 
works, drawn 
with great 
wit and 
verve, 

painted with 
tenderness 


Paris. In 1914 a one-man another fiddles his instru- 
show took him to Berlin, ment In half. The dancers 
from where he returned to dance, the tumblers tumble; 
Vitebsk on a family visit, a cow comes in upside-down: 
only to find himself trapped someone slips outside to 
in Russia by the outbreak of have a drink: an urchin uri- 


the war. 


nates in the corner - all 


He was to remain there for good clean fun. 
the next eight years, living Rolled up and hidden dur- 
through the revolution and ing the purges of 1937. these 
active as an artist in those canvasses were passed to the 
beady days when it seemed TTetiakov, where the)' were 
for a moment that to be stored when the Jewish 
modem and an artist was to Theatre was closed in 1950. 
be part of the revolution How wonderful that they 
itself. survive at all, let alone in 

In that time he also mar- their present splendid state, 
ried Bella Ros enf eld, whom ■ Chagall - Love and the 



one o£ DeMffle’s Los Angeles 
friends, the son of a Gold 
Rush pioneer, from whose 
estate it was recently sold 
and repatriated. But will 
Sotheby’s £500000 pins esti- 
mate put it out of reach? We 
will see on July 10. 
Remarkably, the same sale 
Hockinghani wine cteterrc estimated to fMcfi up to £tj£m has more impressive royal 

fare with a Hampton Court 

The cultivated 2nd mar- covered bronze offered by provenance. This Is a pair of 
quess is best remembered, Christie's the day before, a again, elaborately carved 
however, as the most impor- signed figure of St Sebastian tables, this time with Japa- 


gtudio prop collection. since disappeared from view, and centred upon the theatre ried Bella Rosenfeld, whom ■ Chagall - Love and the 

This royal piece. It tran- Some of this material, cloths and curtains now held he had known since his days Stage: The Royal Academy of 

spires, ployed a cameo role including his work for the by the Tretiakov in Moscow, at St Petersburg and who Arts, Piccadilly WI. until 

in two early films before State Jewish Chamber Thea- is therefore especially wel- was the great love of his life. October -t Supported by the 

passing into the hands of tre in Moscow in the early come. And it is Bella, his wife, the Exhibitions Patrons Group. 




COLLECTING 


Ear] of Strafford, and his tant patron of George by the leading sculptor of nese lacquer tops, originally 
descendants, the 94 lots. Stubbs. His finest equestrian 16fch century Venice, Ales- supplied to Queen Anne for 
which come unexpectedly on portrait - Stubbs’s, too, for sandro Vittoria. Obviously her private apartments at St 
;t he market, are expected to that matter - “Whistle- among the sculptor's most James’s Palace around 1704 
realise £Sm-£l0m. London jacket”, has already gone to cherished creations (a plas- by Farnborongh’s successor 
- .has seen nothing like than the National Gallery by pri- ter modeOo of it appears in as royal cabinet-maker, Ger- 
* since the Marquis of Choi- vote treaty sale. Other great Veronese's portrait of Vlt- rit Jensen. 

<»«mrmdelev's sale from Stubbs paintings remain in toria). the St Sebastian is Subsequently removed to 

the possession of the late also one of the great Icons of Hampton Court,- then 


since the Marquis of Chol- 
<*«mondeley’s sale from 
: Houghton Han in 1994. 

Most celebrated here - and 
last seen taking a public bow 


Olive, Countess Fitzwilliam's ' Renaissance sculpture. 


acquired in the 19th century 


daughte r and heir; the one This cast, certainly as fine by the 3rd Earl of Warwick, 


at the Tate's “The Swagger earmarked for sale this week as that in the Metropolitan Lard of the Bedchamber, to 
Portrait” - is Van Dyck’s is “Bay Malton with John Museum of Art in New York. George IV and sent to War- 


The sale has 

impress ive 

fare With a befell arguably the greatest newly discovered and hlth- 

Hainpton dfacovmy.cf the season: the erto unpublished portrait, 

r qpiy s ur v ivin g piece of faridr possibly even self-portrait, of 

Court tore cotamisswnedhy Queen a woman playing a lute by 

Maty for Wren’s long-damol- Ariemesia Gentileschi, the 

prOVenailCe ; ished Water or Thames Gat most celebrated of all female 

. lery at Hampton Court Pa> Old Master painters, not 

Singleton Up” (estimate £2m- ace. It Is the only known least by contemporary femi- 

£$33). ■ ■ ’ ' piece of furniture made by nist art historians. . 

Thanks also to the 2nd the royal cabinet-maker Wti- • Artemesia was taught by 


is expected to realise wick Castle, the tables more 
£SG0J9Q(Kfi800410(L It bad tan- recently returned to Hump- 
guished unrecognised in a ten Court on loan. Lard War- 
private collection in France wick hopes they win fetch 


for almost a century. 

A more colourful forte 


Last, but not least. Is a 


.delectable full-length por-. '. _ _ . is expectea to realise wicx uaue. me mores i more 

-j trait of the beguiling Lady 
.1 Lucy Percy, Countess of Car- 
lisle, in shimmering blue 
-.and gold satin and pearls. 

,j History does not relate the 
,1 exact nature of her friend- 
.-r ship with Strafford , wh o 
commissioned this portrait 
% ^as a pendant to his own, but 
w *Van Dyck allows her a shy 

£22? SfC Crimson Sr- ' * lery at Hampton Qrart Pat Old Master painters, not 

'iShTtn <tan into a dark Singleton Up” (estimate £2m- ace. It is the only known least by contemporary femi- 
jtoiu to step into . place of furniture made by nist art historians. . 

d chamber m -ww Thanks also to the 2nd the royal cabinetmaker WU- Artemesia was taught by 
oexpected to ^ tnarquess, the library at liam Famborough. and is her -distinguished painter 

£3m. Wentworth Woodhottse cotx^ndn^y; attributed to father Qzaztoaad made info- 
rit °P J ^rrW for boasted . a fine collection of ihe. 17th century Huguenot mous.by her brutal rape 
the Hon incunabula. Star lot. among designer Daniel Marot, tire aged 17 by a family friend 
-r opulent tow ° here is the last remain- key figure in the. creation of Agostino Tassf who had 

. rfltodfr togcopy in private hands of a distinctive, court style for been entrusted to Instruct 

Mater 1st ess _ ___ J£e first edition of Chaucer's William and Mary in both, her in the art of perspective. 

■ n^ham. b the mass^^ Canterbury Tales, one of the England and Holland- She is best known for blood- 

c S Vff H^pn^rSsman first books printed - beau* Tbia extraordinary and cradling images of avenging 
■' t n 1722 (the fuDy - by Caxton after his elaborately carved table. b&Hcal viragos, Judith hack- 

David watemne m return to England in -1476 whieh ex^jerantiy combines ing off the head of Holo- 

x ^marquess ^ ^ course, the greatest ..-.an, manner of naturalistic femes, Jael hammering a 
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THRJOtfN DAVBES GALLERY 

' Wold 



i- 6.000OZ or so 


. —rojr, .may well exceed its upper in v umaue ot wrtn uampron arass man uiai anereu ay 

3 W hfch2dso^l^ sradB g estimte gf £70(1,000; - Court, but illustrates the Agnes Marlet’s new film, 

Irox tbe bm Richmond While fine ItaHan Rehals- nraspected degree of sophis- Artemesia. 1516 auctinneCT’s 

■ of 17B6- and 1789 gaoco bronzes are another tfeation of English ftoiture hammer comas down at 

v Robert Adam, featore of the sale; all eyes to. the 16903: fo also conies Sotheby's on July 10. Esti- 

- design oa oy are focused on a recently dis- with two' inscriptions, one, mate £100j)00-£l50j)00t 
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Sale as one lot 

This fabulous collection 
-.of magnificent quality. 
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T he waiter was still 
vacuuming at the 
back of the Italian 
restaurant called 
Giacomo in a small 
side street near the Monte Carlo 
casino. It was noon, and very 
hot The place was empty. The 
waiter, in open shirt and jeans, 
looked slightly put out but 
perked up when asked if Max 
Biaggi had arrived. 

“Not yet, but he always comes 
here. Sit down," he said, serving 
a Coke. He finished vacuuming, 
disappeared, and then returned, 
this time smartly dressed in 
black jacket and bow tie. 

A Bentley, top down and 
driven by a bald, middle-aged 
man in expensive beige slacks 
and matching polo shirt, cruised 
past It was certainly not Biaggi. 
but 1 wasn't sure what to expect 
I was apprehensive. I knew little 

about motorcycling or what to 
ay jf a world champion of the 
sport 

“Here he is," said the waiter. A 
Porsche was parked outside on a 
double yellow line . A smallish 
rpan , 27-ish, in T-shirt with a 
goatee beard and a thin line of 
moustache, jumped out At his 
side was a gorgeous, blonde/ 
red-haired model. They ambled 
Into the restaurant, welcomed 
like stars. 

Biaggi seemed apprehensive 
when shaking hands. Perhaps 
he, too. was not sure what to 
expect Or perhaps It was that 
one of his fingers was badly 
swollen after a recent racing ML 
His girlfriend, Andrea, 39, from 
Las Vegas, pretty as a picture, 
yawned. 

We sat round a big table at the 
back of the still empty 
restaurant Tm no motorcycling 
expert" I started. 

“No problem." said the Roman 
world champion. "I, too. knew 
absolutely nothing about 
motorbikes or the sport until I 
was 18." Then he launched into 
what sounded like a modern-day 
fairytale. 

Once upon a time there was a 
modest young boy in Rome who 
played and dreamed about 
soccer. His father ran a shop but 
spent a lot of time t raining n 
boys' football team. He refused 
to buy Max a motorbike when he 
turned 16 , the legal age in Italy, 
because his son was still too 
much of a chQd and, in any case, 
had first to pass his exams. 
However, when he was 18, Biaggi 
got a 125 Honda NSR_ 

That year, Isaw a friend with 
a 250cc bike who also bad a 
wonderful leather outfit who was 
off to take part in amateur 
racing trials at Vallelunga track 
outside Rome. I went with him 
to watch. It was love at first 
sight," be remembered. He tried 
to persuade his father to let him 
take part in these trials. But to 
qualify, he also needed the 
complete raring equipment. 

“My father was not 
enthusiastic. He told me if I 
managed to buy by myself the 
necessary equipment - we are 
talking of L2£m-L3m 
(E840-E 1,015) In those days - be 
would let me have one trial run.” 
To raise the necessary money, 
the future champion started 
delivering letters on a bike 
around Rome. 

"i started at 9am and returned 
home at 9pm. After two months, 
my father said I had convinced 
him. He told me to stop the pony 
express runs, gave me the 
balance of the money I still 
needed, and I set off for my first 
racing trial." 

He never looked back. 
Immediately, he displayed a 
natural talent for the sport. “I 
knew absolutely nothing, but a 
veteran champion saw me and 
told my father of my promise. 

He also gave me some tips. 

I was soon able to ride even 
faster." 

Together with his father, who 
also knew nothing about bikes. 


m 




Sporting Profile 



Wheels of desire 

World motorcycling champion Max Biaggi meets an apprehensive Paul Betts, 


Riaggi entered the Italian 125 
sports production championship, 
the first event an amateur can 
enter In Italy. “I won a few 
races. We were not mechanics. 
An we did was to change the 
bike’s sparking plugs because we 
thought this would give it more 
power. It was good training for 
me. The bike was inadequate but 
it forced me to drive myself to 
the limit" 

Biaggi stopped to eat some 
mozzarella and plum tomatoes, 
drank a glass of mineral water, 
and stroked his girlfriend’s arm. 
“At the end of that first year, a 
very good mechanic told my 
father he would offer his services 
for free simply because he 
wanted to see me win. He said I 
was born for this sport The 
following year I won the 
championship, winning six out 
of seven races." 

The rest is history: world 250cc 
champion in 1994. 1995 and 1996. 
riding an Aprilia. then 250cc 
champion again in 1997 an a 
Honda. This year he made the 
big leap into the Formula One of 


motorcycling by entering the 
600cc championship dominated 
by Mike Doohan, an Australian 
who also lives in postagestamp 
Monaco. 

Biaggi’s arrival in the 500cc 
league has revived interest In 
the championship, for Doohan's 
dominance appears threatened 
Biaggi won the first race of the 
championship, also his first on a 
500cc Honda, in Japan. After 
seven races he is still leading the 
title hunt - the British Grand 
Prix takes place this weekend - 
though Doohan, who wan last 
weekend’s Dutch Grand Prix. is 
closing the gap. 

It may be a year of transition 
for Biaggi, but he wants to win 
the title. For a champion, 
winning is everything, be said 
The owner of the restaurant 
came by to admire the big bruise 
on Biaggi’s elbow, and told us a 
traffic warden was hovering 
around the Porsche. Biaggi got 
up to move the car. 

There are obvious risks in a 
sport where drivers touch speeds 
of dOOkph (I87mph) and more. 


Back in the restaurant, Biaggi 
said that for him. fear was only a 
"shadow". He has had a Tew had 
falls but no breaks. He is very 
concentrated when he races, and 
experience has taught him how 
to avoid unnecessary risks. “You 
can be very careful, but when it 
happens, It happens," he said 

The human factor was much 
greater in motorcycling than in 
Formula One racing, said Biaggi, 
and so were the risks. But the 
equipment was not as vital "A 
good bike rider can win or lose 
on a very good bike. A great 
talent, a champion, can still 
always win even on a not too 
great a bike." 

His mobile squealed "It's 
Mike.” said Biaggi, referring to 
his Australian friend and rival 
Doohan. “He wants me to go 
biking with him this afternoon, 
but I prefer to run. I run many 
miles every week." Running and 
training is part of his, and his 
girlfriend’s, daily life. It 
sounded boring, and he agreed it 
was. 

Although Biaggi loves racing - 


T like to promote the beauty of 
this sport" - he is not an 
obsessive. He prefers his Porsche 
to a bike. "We talk about 
football cinema, fashion, not 
bikes, when we are together or 
we are with friends he said, 
again stroking Andrea's arm. \ 

Biaggi also likes living in 
Monte Carlo. “I came here seven j 
years ago. ft's quiet. It's 
convenient." 

Biaggi clearly enjoys being a 
star and is comfortable with his 
fans, but in an easy-going way. 
Yes, he is thinking of making a 
film, and enjoys appearing on 
Italian TV chat shows and show 
business progr amm es. 

He insists he is a very normal 
individual "My strength oomes 
from my normality," he said 
picking at a plate of pasta and 
wild mushrooms. A very 
ordinary guy whose fairy tale 
had come true. "Follow your 
dream," muttered the lovely 
Andrea, whose angel face 
regularly appears on 
Italian TV in a commercial 
for a deodorant. 


sees off 
the juniors 


W imbledon will today 
crown a new ladies 
champion. When 
Jana Novotna of the 
Czech Republic and Nathalie 
Tauziat of France walk on to the 
Centre Court at 7pm to face one 
flPTrtl yr they will, both feel. the 
beckoning finger of history. 

In the nick of time, one feels. 

At 29 and 30 respectively they 
are the senior members of 
the women's tour. Novotna has 
had her before. She has 

been in three grand slam finals, 
two at Wimbledon and one hi 
Australia seven years ago, but 
she has always found herself fac- 
ing the current world No.L Id 
M elbourne, it was the young 
Monica Seles; at Wimbledon in 
1993 it was Stem Graf; and last 
year Martina Hingis. 

For Tauziat . It will be an 
entirely new experience. Before 
this week she bad never been 
past the quarter-finals at one of 
the four major Championships,, 
yet in reaching that stage at last 
year’s Wimbledon the 30-year-old 
French No.l had reminded us 
what a sound grass court player 
she is. 

Arantxa Sanchez Vicario had 
beaten her that day but not 
before she had. established her 
credentials as one who had yet to . 
fulfil her potential 
How is it, you may ask, that 
two near veterans reach the final 
of the wold’s greatest Champion- 
ship when all season we have 
been applauding the exploits of a 
remarkable gr o up of tennis teen- 


years, to master the tricks. ; 

It is pleasing; fhareltoe, mat . 
two genuine grass court players 
have readied the final Tanzfafs 
key match cams. In' the quarteHI- 
haig where she .beat the - world . 
No.2 Lindsay Davenport 6-8 63. ,<Jk 
The American seemed to think m 

that she could wfa from the back 
of the court, as she does so well 
on hard courts, Tauziat blew that 
theory out' of the water with a 
magnificent display of volleying 
to short angles that had her 
opponent chasing shadows. ' 

Novotna's triumph came in the 
at.mi.rmai Her 6-4 64 destruction 
of the defending chmnpkm Max- 
■ tfna Hingis, sweet revenge fra- a 
three-set heating to last year's 
final, was a magnificent match. 
The sliced backhand, an essential 
weapon as a means of approach- 
ing the net, was hit with knife- 
Uke precision to a perfect length. 
Hfagls would have needed a 
spade to dig than up. Farther- , 
mare, Novotna was like a blanket 0 
at the net 

The champion admitted after- 
wards that she had bees out- 
played. T didn’t have many 
nV'awrflw today. I bad them to the 
beginning bat later on I didn’t 
know what to do. I tried to come 
in, I tried- to stay back and die 
would just always have the bet- 

‘I feel so 
much better 
than last 


One of those most likely to suc- 
ceed. Anna Koumikova, was 
absent, but what has caused the 
downfall of Hingis. Venus and 
Serena Williams, Mir}”™ Lurie, 
and tea Majoh? In a word, experi- 
ence. Experience of grass court 
play, that is. 

So short is the season on grass 
that there is little time for new- 
comers to adjust The transition 
from the slow clay of Paris to the 
speed of grass is never easy, even 
far th ose who have tackled the 
problems many times. 

Technically, there is much to 
think about. The backswtog must 
be shortened on forehand and 
backhand, the knees must he 
bent to cope with the low skid- 
ding bounce, the timing must be 
adjusted to meet the ball out to 
front of the body. 

Above all the mind set most be 
altered. Clay court tennis 
demands patience, persistence, 
stamina and the knowledge of 
when to take risks. Concentra- 
tion over a long spell is also 
essential. 

Grass court tennis also 
demands deep concentration, but 
over shorter spells. Because 
many points are quick there are 
more natural breaks and more 
opportunity for the mind to wan- 
der. Winning points on grass is 
more about method and oppor- 
tunism. A good serve is funda- 
mental to success and volleying 
skins are at a premium. 

Everything happens so fast 
that there is no time to think 
You simply react to each new 
situation. Because there is so 
much lunging, diving and leaping 
physical strength is also vital, 
especially to the legs, back and 
stomach. 

There is a lot to learn. That is 
why it takes time, often several 


Y oung men are at 
greater risk of kill- 
ing themselves in 
cars than are young 
women. They drive faster, 
break the law more often, 
are more likely to drink or 
take illegal drugs before get- 
ting behind the wheel and 
drive longer distances with- 
out taking a break. 

Is anyone surprised at 
these findings of a study by 
psychologists at Reading 


Motoring / Stuart Marshall 


Ban these motorised hooligans 


University commissioned by 
the Automobile Association? 
They must be as self-evident 
to any motorist who keeps 
his or her eyes open or reads 
a daily newspaper as were 


Bentley Tlirbo R 

for immediate sale. 

Royal Blue with piped Magnolia Hide. 
D. Registration currently on private 
plate. Full electrics including air 
conditioning, mirrors and seats. 
Sports steering wheel. Full service 
history with extensive documentation 
and provenance. A very fine example 
in the right colours. 

£ 21,250 

0171 730 5049 
070500 14779 


the results a few days earlier 
of an officially-sponsored 
survey into cycling. This 
found that in wet weather, 
pedalling a bike to work was 
less popular than when the 
sun shone. CThis survey cost 
£5,000. They could have had 
one from me for half the 
price. Anyone who has ever 
had no choice but to use a 
bicycle as personal transport 
would have reached the 
same conclusion). 

According to Frank 
McKenna, the psychology 
professor who led the AA- 
sponsored study, young 
males look for thrills behind 
the wheel while women seek 
independence. He could have 
added security. I know few 
women of any age who 
would feel comfortable trav- 
elling alone outride working 
hours on the buses and 
trains our political masters 
are constantly telling ns to 
use instead of cars. 

Young males, said 
McKenna, believed their fast 
reaction times would keep 
them out of trouble, in real- 
ity, they were slow to foresee 
danger. Despite anecdotal 
evidence, young women 
were not starting to drive 
as aggressively as men. This 


conclusion f find surprising. 

In my experience, one of 
the hazards of country 
motoring Is the young 
mother barging her way 
through fa nes and villages in 
a beety 4x4 full of children 
on the school run. Nor do 
they appear to appreciate 

the folly of driving at 30mph 

or more down a road frill of 
parked cars dropping chil- 
dren off at the school 

But let that pass. The AA 
report goes into great detail 
about wbat young male driv- 
ers do but not why they do 
it Why do they regard driv- 
ing a car as a sporting chal- 
lenge, an opportunity to 
show off to their peers and 
parade their masculinity? 
What compels them to act 
towards other road users 
like wild animals defending 
their territory? 

I do not underrate the 
attraction of driving for the 
young. Even now I can recall 
the excitement of my first 
driving lesson at the age of 
17; the thrill of controlling a 
machine that was a magic 
carpet, a pair of seven league 
boots compared with my sit- 
up-and-beg Hercules bicycle. 

Although this had three- 
speed Sturmey-Archer gears. 


I stQl bad to get off and push 
it up hilfa that the British 
School of Motoring’s Austin 
10 took in its stride. It was 
another five years before I 
had my first car; five years 
to which my only personaJ 
transport, fair weather or 
foul was a bike. Which is 

Why do they 
regard driving 
as an 

opportunity 
to show off to 
their peers? 

why, many years later, I find 
the notion that cycling is a 
sensible alternative to car 
use ridiculous. 

to my 20s, r am sure I 
drove with all the arrogance 
of today’s inexperienced 
young males. But roads then 
were almost traffic-free and 
the kind of cars young 
people could aspire to had 
negligible performance and 
no handling to speak of (Are 
you aware that a cheap 1998 
hatchback would show an 
early post-war Bentley 


a clean pair of heels?) 

There were, of course, no 
speed limits outside built-up 
areas. A young driver’s 
exemplars were older fellows 
in Harris tweed jackets, regi- 
mental ties and cavalry twill 
trousers who drove a pre- 
war Singer Le Mans or TA 
MG or, if in the know, a 
high-performing post-war 
Riley 2.5-litre saloon. We 
devoured Autocar or Motor 
and dreamed of flashing up 
the Great North Road at a 
steady TOmph. 

And who are the exem- 
plars for today's young- male 
drivers? Britain's biggest- 
s ailing car magazine mi ght 
best be described as soft 
porn for the motoring equiv- 
alent of football hooligans. It 
enshrines the coarseness 
and vulgarity that «n make 
life so un pleasan t in Britain 
today. To judge by the edito- 
rial content, a typical reader 
probably drives a Ford XR3 
covered, with go-f aster bits 
and plays tapes or CDs so 
loudly the door panels pulse 
in and out. 

He thinks speed limits, 
double white lines, pedes- 
trian crossings and any road 
signs are there to be ignored. 
Any car that impedes his 


progress is tailgated with 
flashing lights or even delib- 
erately rammed. He will 
overtake a line of traffic mi 
the approach to a blind cor- 
ner, catting savagely to 
front of the leading vehicle 
to avoid a possible head-on 
collision. 

If the road is blocked by a 
car turning right, he will 
mount the pavement to 
avoid even a one-second 
delay. And he thinks he 
realty is a great driver until 
he loses control at high 
speed on a bend. 

Should be hit a large tree 
or heavy lorry, he and pos- 
sibly his passengers will be 
killed or horribly injured. 
But if he . runs Into a couple 
of pensioners In a Metro or a 
woman pushing a pram, be j 
will probably go to prison i 
and then have to live with 
their deaths on his con- 
science. 

Within recent months two 
more publications have 
plunged their snouts Into 
what is claarly a profitable 
trough. Together, they are 
giving exactly the wrong 
message to young males 
(and, if the correspondence 
columns are anything to go 
by. few young females) who 
>"■ 


year, so 
much 
younger' 

ter answer." 

Quite an a dmiss ion for a player 
who bad won four of the last six 
grand gfa™ championships. 

Novotna is conscious that she 
will never have a better chance 
to earn the anefaim that her tal- 
ent, has always promised. She 
will try to forget that in 1993 she 
was leaflmfir 4 -i to the final, set 
against Graf and froze on her 
lead. 

Her coach, Hana MandHkova. 
believes she is a better player 
now. So does Jana herself. “I 
think I kno w myself vary well I 
know that I have worked vary 
hard, I fed. so much better than 
last year, so much younger, 
realty." 

Nor will she underestimate her 
opponent today. “It would seem 
so easy to say OK. this year I 
should be the favourite, 1 should 
be the winner. But believe me I 
have played Nathalie, I know her 
very well she knows me very 
welL But Nathalie and me play 
similar tennis. It is based on 
experience and that’s what we 
have shown here." yk 

Tauzfat’s outlook Is slightly dif- 
ferent. "I am so happy to be to 
the final of a grand slam, I think 
that's the most important for me 
and I’m very happy it's in 
Wimbledon.” 

That might be the undoing of 
this delightful Frenchwoman. 
Although she says "If I play my 
best tennis 1 think I can win," 
there remains the thought that 
she is satisfied simply to have 
readied her first major final 

I believe it will be third time 
lucky far Novotna at Wimbledon. 


think the point of a car is to % 
use it as an offensive H 
weapon. 

Stating the problem is 
easy; proposing a solution is 
difficult McKenna suggests 
better driver training, gradu- 
ated licences as a driver’s 
experience and skills 
increase, and a hazard per- 
ception test to set a standard 
for safe driving and an 
agenda for tr aining . 

Well yes. AH these would 
help. But I like the Idea pro- 
posed last week by the fam- 
ily of a 44-year-old man 
killed by an 18 -year-old 
because he dared to remon- £ 
strata with him for trying to 
headlamp-flash him oat of 
the way as he drove within 
the 30mph limit 

The young man was jailed 
for five years. And the vic- 
tim’s family will campaign 
for a mandatory lifetime's 
driving ban for anyone con- 
victed of a similar offence. 


TRIUMPH 

TR6 

1971. Wbis, 
soft top. New MOT. ' 
tax exempt 

Excellent conditicaL 

£8400 ono. 
01708 737286 (eve) 
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-■ y Gordon Campbell (bay sticks Ms oar Into the hotel debate «ah (Me Aldwych: 'Design is important but this b a send ee l t d hotaL No matter how shabby you are, no one wffl look at you supercSouaV 


1' 


The pampered arrival of ‘stealth wealth’ 


With the arrival of One Aldwych, Lucia van der Post listens to the hotel’s creator talk of taste and waste 


I t’s hard now to 
remember the time 
when most of Lon- 
don’s hotels were a by- 
word for all that was 
dingy, comfortless and oat of 
date. These days the capital 
boasts some of the coolest 
hotels around. What with 
’The Metropolitan, The 
"Halkin, The Hempel and a 
host of even cooler hotels in 
®the pipeline, the world's 
’most travelled, most finan- 
’ cially ‘ ; privileged and | 


view that if he didn't like it 
why would anybody else; if 
he could create the sort of 
hotel that he would like to 
be in then there was a 
good chance that lots of 
other people would like it, 
too. 

It took him a while to get 
the chance - not until he 
was in his. early SOB did he 
feel he knew enough and 
had enough 'clout to raise 
the money to hoy The Feath- 
ers. a hotel in Woodstock. 


' stressed jjritexecn^ves win: ' Oxfordshire .' '' “Getting 


, be spafled for choice. started Is always the diffl- 

: Next week, when One Aid- cult bit Six banks turned me 
wych opens in an imposing down - one of them the 
Edwardian building at the hank that -used to inhabit 


'‘north end of Waterloo 
.JSrldge, there will he yet 
} another contender to con- 
* aider. 

- But do not make the mis- 
”take of thinking that this is 
■ just another "design-led” 
hotel. Gordon Campbell 
"■‘Gray,. obergruppenfOhrer of 
j One Aldwych, is adamant 
; that it is not. “Design is 
‘ important tout this isn't 
' going to be a place where 
,,jbe staff are better dressed 
.'.than the punters or which is 
^only for the young and 
.groovy," he says. 

■’ •"This is going to be a ser- 
7 vice-led hotel I want it to be 
a place where no matter how 
fiold you are, how decrepit or 
^how shabby, nobody Is going 
"to look at you superciliously 
or make you feel out of 
« place. 1 don’t want any snob- 

rn.. mirn. l a nr 


the building at One Ald- 
wych. What that taught me 
ia that all six of tiiMn were 
wrong.- They missed a good 
opportunity." 

The winning formula he 
hit on with The Feathers - 
which may seem obvious 
now, but was hard to find 
back then - was . to make it 
wonderfully comfortable, 
with open fires, lots of 
books, easy chairs, friendly, 
service, delicious food, but 
also fa%nwi and unpreten- 
tious with nothing of the 
stuffy or stand-offish airs 
that so many grand country 
hotels gave themselves. "It 
was like a luxury inn.” 

In 1992, by which time he 
also owned The Draycott 
townhouse hotel, he sold out 
with clearly enough profit 
("no, I never talk money”) to 



■Nobody mods a chocolate on their pOow - the next day’s waathar report la much more reievenr 


’toism in the way guests or fund a few years and 

t*»o > ntri. oTiniViiT- nanhire In Ihp 


ing bedspreads. Campbell 
Gray wanted a hotel of his 
own so he could put his 
notions of modern luxury 
inin practice. 

“The hardest thing," be 


called, I saw at once that it 
was tight It had something 
reminiscent of Berlin of the 
1930s about it - the architec- 
ture is very strong and pow- 
erful, almost fascist.” 


rrstaff are treated. It’s a pha- 
.rlosophy, a way of life" . 

‘ Campbell Guy. as you will 
t have gathered,' has firm 
''ideas of what should make a 
^ hotel tick. Ever since as a 
* teenager in Scotland he was 
^ taken to eat in a' hotel where 
“the food was lousy and the 
ambience depressing, he 
'longed to do it better. Like 
many a successful business- 
man before him, he took the 


another venture in the 
Hamptons on Long Island. 

Now he's back in the UK, 
with a mission to show Lon- 
doners what proper luxury is 
all about While London has 
for several years had terrific 
restaurants, a bozzy cultural 
and fashion scene, many a 
hotelier’s idea of luxury 
remained, marooned in a 
world of obsequious flun- 
kies, and chintz and match- 


says. "was finding the right - Designed by Mewes and 


building.” Millennium 
hotels, it seems, are all 
about strong, g u tsy build- 
ings with simple interiors - 
what he didn’t want was a 
nondescript building which 


Davies, who also did Luton 
Hoo in Bedfordshire, and 
Ttoe Rita in London, Madrid 
and Paris, its location 
[whan the City meets the 
West End] is wonderful as it 


he would have to tart up to gives it an obvious corporate 


make it look like anything. 

“1 wanted a strong exte- 
rior, inside which I could 
create something sleek and 
contemporary. When 1 found 
Inveresk House, as It was 


CHANEL 


base and yet it’s good far 
visitors wanting to shop and 
visit theatres and museums. 

A tense time involving 
sealed bids followed, but 
then it was his. He decided 
to refine his notion of what 
hotel luxury means by 
embarking on a prolonged 
trip staying in five-star 
hotels around the world. 

He noticed that most 
hotels gave you a lot of 
thing s you didn't need or 
even want - which added to 
tibe cost but had absolutely 


home and always finding 
somewhere to put your bags. 
Who needs endless flunkies 
bowing and scraping? 
Nobody needs a chocolate on 
their pfflow at night - the 
next day's weather report is 
much more relevant." 

When it came to the inte- 
rior be was clear about what 
be didn’t want: “When archi- 
tects go modern they tend to 
go too industrial. 1 didn’t 
want that Nor did I want 
the sort of modern that is 
associated with a look and 
not with comfort. I wanted 
great comfort.” 

He also noticed a same- 
ness about many hotels 
which gave them no sense of 
excitement. “I thought the 
Amankila In Bali was as 
near to perfection as It is 
possible to be. Even though 
the bill is vast, somehow you 
feel you’ve had value for 
money. The Peninsular in 
Hong Kong is another very 
successful hotel - living 


and look at a beautiful paint- 
ing and not at a pair of 
so-called ’uplifting' cheerful 
prints." You would expect a 
man who had spent some of 
his early career working for 
the Save the Children Fund 
in some of the world’s most 
desolate spots to have been 
changed by it - and be was. 

“I couldn't stand excess 
after that," be says. Which is 
bow be came to develop the 
notion of understated luxury 
or "stealth wealth". “I don’t 
want this to be a trendy, 
groovy, fashionable hotel - I 
want it to be a modem clas- 


sic. I want a hotel where the 
chairman of the board can 
feel at home and where 
those In their 70s won’t feel 
out of place. 1 don’t want 
anybody to feel intimidated. 
Trendy has a limited life- 
span - I want this hotel to 
last and last. Nor," he adds, 
"are the stair going to look 
like the guests - there will 
be no black designer uni- 
forms, just nice Richard 
James suits and shirts and 
• ties - you should be able to 
tell what somebody does by 
what he wears." 

Flowers in the rooms will 
be changed every day - “to 
give a sense of freshness and 
surprise”. (They will not be 
chucked out - just swapped 
with those in other rooms.) 
Fruit will be for eating, not 
for looking at - something 
simple and desirable like a 
bowl of cherries or four per- 
fect pears. “When I was trav- 
elling 1 found hotels mostly 
offered either a grand fruit 
basket in a suite or not so 
much as an apple or a bunch 
of flowers. Every room here 
is going to have both * 

New boutique hotel own- 
ers in the Aoousfca Hem pel. 
Gordon Campbell Gray 
mould leave nothing to 
chance. Personal taste and 
style is the essence of the 
exercise and Campbell Gray 
is a perfect exemplar of the 
breed. “Not a thing goes into 
this hotel that I don’t 
approve oL Mary Pox Linton 
helped me but I’ve bought 
all the modem art myself." 

Just because he says he 
isn’t into excessive luxury, 
this does not mean there will i 
be anything cbeap-skatc - 
the lobby, where once classi- 
fied advertisements for the t 
Morning Post were handed i 
in. is film-set grand. Great i 
double (or triple?) height < 
windows, all dark wood and t 


* carved, with something of 
i 1930s glamour about it. dom- 

• inate the entrance. The 
I effect is at once strong and 

powerful yet classically sim- 
ple. Its classicism gives it a 
grand sobriety with nothing 
of the louche invitation to 
the sort of high jinks pop 
stars and their groupies 
might indulge in. Nor is it 
the sort of place which one 
imagines would massage 
Lord Irvine's sense of self- 
esteem. 

Campbell Gray’s idea of 
tasteful behaviour does not 
extend to talking money. 
Just how much, I long to 
know, does It cost to put a 
show like One Aldwych on 
the road? “It’s privately 
funded by myself and two 
other Investors." says Camp- 
bell Gray. So he doesn't have 
to say, and he doesn't. 
Rumours of the sums 
involved vary from £l‘J.im to 
£30m. but all he will offer is 
that “we have spent what ii 
takes to create a five-star 
hotel in that location". 

TO stay there, will cost 
about as much as it does at 
The Rite or The Savoy but 
chousing it says more alwut 
your taste and lifestyle than 
your bank balance. L r One 
Aldwych is for the moment 
the dernier cri. let me assure 
you that this isn’t the end of 
the line - down the road lie 
hotels by Sir Terence Con- 
ran, lan Schrager. Philippe 
Starck and others. 

With so many achingly 
chic hotels around, will the 
supply of chic enough guests 
run out? 

■ One Afdirr/cfi. London 
trC2B 4BZ; Tel 01 71-200 10 OO. 
Room rates start at £195 for c 
double roam, suites star: ai 
£320. Axis, the separate res- 
taurant in the basement, 
opens later this month: tel 
0171-300 0030. 



nothing: to do with proper proof that you can be com- 
luxury. “Luxury isn’t about pletely up-to-date, have lots 
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SATURDAY 4TH JULY TO TUESDAY 14TH JULY 
26 OLD BOND STREET- /i^LOANE STREET 


seven napkins on the break- 
fist tray; Jfs about having 1 
freshly squeezed orange 
juice [not juice that is 
squeezed overnight and left 
fer several hours] and proper 
hot coffee. Luxury is coming 


of buzz and yet retain an old 
lady kind of grandeur." 

On his travels, he drew up 
a template of his ideal lux- 
toy hotel Luxury depends 
upon quality, upon essen- 
tials. "I like to be in a room 


LONDON W1 


LONDON SWf 


INTERNATIONAL DESIGNER ROOM,, HARRO DS^ 
WEDNESDAY 8TH JULY TO WEDNESDAY 15TH JULY 
AH Ready to Wear and selected Accessories 


SALE OF LA PERLA COLLECTIONS 

Substantial discounts on underwear, swimwear and outerwear 
Starts Saturday 4 July - for one week only - at 


SCULPTURE 


g r ook Street. London \V1 Tel: 017) 403 0503 


JERRY'S 

HOME STORE 

summer sale 

starts friday 3rd july 
10 am 

163 Fi*am fid 5W3 - 0171 501 0909 
Haney Metals - 4® Boor - 0171 245 B2Sl 
Heath St- Hampstead NW3 -0171 794 8622 
71» Berts! Centra- Kingston - 0181 548 5383 
WhMteys - Qweraway - 0171 229 4055 


The 

Summer 

Sale 


4th-25th JULY 1998 




Polo jjf Ralph Lauren 

143 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON W1 
(0171)491 4967 
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HOW TO SPEND IT 


Something 




to put on 
before 



mn 



take-off 




No time to pack? Apala Chowdhury 
tells how to get kitted at the airport 






shoe 

BOX 


F amously, before l knew 
my husband, he once 
left work for a holiday 
in Italy without having 
packed a suitcase. His 
ambitious plan was to buy every- 
thing he ueeded in one hour at a 
north London shopping centre. 
All men do it. Just-iu-tirae, one- 
hit shopping is a philosophy 
shared by men who don't under- 
stand the point or wasting more 
than IS minutes inside a store. 
Unfortunately, that day. the near- 
est shop was Top Man. 

Men land often women) such as 
my J ulian are too busy to give 
much priority to packing, let 
alone consider the ridiculous idea 
of washing, dry-cleaning and 
ironing their holiday clothes in 
advance. So here's a daring idea: 
could they actually fare better by 
simply turning up at the airport 
- at one of London's two main 
ter min al*, that is - with nothing 
but a passport and (light ticket 
tucked Into their suit? 

The breadth and ease of mod- 
ern-day airport shopping means 
you really can leave holiday 
packing to the very last minute, 
while simultaneously testing 
your spirit of adventure before 
your feet have left the ground. 

Besides holiday reading, sun- 
tan oil and a bottle of your 
favourite poison to sneak into 
your hotel room in Dubai, airport 
shopping these days can also sup- 
ply a fashionable holiday ward- 
robe that won't leave you looking 
as if you've kitted yourself out at 
the first shop you stepped into. 

Heathrow's Four terminals, for 
example, boast 65 airside shops, 
from Gap. through Pink and Lib- 
erty. to the Sunglass Hut. where 
you can select the coolest eye- 
wear from Armani. Cartier. Dolce 
& Gabbana and Daddy-0 Ray- 
Bans. all. of course, at duty-free 
prices. Gat wick's two terminals 
hold 50 shops. 

For the short time that duty- 


free shopping within European 
Union countries remains to be 
eDjoyed (it lasts until June next 
year), the idea of splashing out 
on new clothing for your holiday 
won't seem nearly so extrava- 
gant And think of all that pack- 
ing time you'll save. 

Style magazines and newspa- 
per sections Instruct readers that 
the perfect summer holiday cap- 
sule wardrobe should include: a 
linen suit to mix and match, a 
casual shirt, a T-shirt, shorts, a 



Take a 
calculator 
and challenge 
prices which 
fail BAA 
guidelines 



jmmr 


little black dress if you're a 
woman, an emergency tie for 
men. comfy but stylish sandals. 
swimwear, a sun hat and sun- 
glasses. And presto, you can sur- 
vive any holiday situation, bar- 
ring polar destinations. 

So. starting from the bottom 
upwards, how well could Heath- 
row’s Terminal 3 create an essen- 
tial s umme r holiday collection? 
Feet first Bally came up with a 
pair of simple, flat leather san- 
dals for men (Partoles, £75; high 
street: £89) and women (Simarel, 
£72.33; high street £85). Or if 
you're destined for Monte Carlo. 
Hermgs Kelly sandals, available 
in black or white (£223.95; high 
street; £275) could be just the 
thing. But for glamour on a bud- 
get. Cable & Co's (landside) flip- 
flops with silk rose centre-piece, 
in pink or powder blue. (£10 
inclusive of tax) are irresistible. 

Finding a women's linen suit 
was more of a challenge, and a 
natural-coloured linen jacket that 











you'd be prepared to be seen in 
back home, was elusive. Both 
Jaeger and Tie Rack tried, 
though failed, to impress. Trou- 
sers. though, were easier to hunt 
down. Jaeger stocked a pair of 
black, tapered-leg linen trousers 
(£102.13; £120), hut for the more 
casual and fashionable traveller, 
its green, wide-legged linen trou- 
sers (£51.06; £60) were a better 
buy. Hie only trouble was they 
didn't come in fashion-advice- 


book blade, but green is perhaps 
more summery. 

Esprit may be for younger 
women, but it proved to be a use- 
ful stop for simple linen and cot- 
ton items for all women. Its navy- 
blue linen shorts £24.68 (high 
street: £29). white V-neck T-shirt 
£16.17 (£19). white linen shirt 
£29.79 (£35) and a white sleeveless 
linen dress (lined) £41.70 (£49). all 
got thrown into my holiday bag. 
So. it wasn’t black, but the little 


white dress could be dressed up 
with a Helen David English 
Eccentrics black devoid scarf. 
£123 (£145). from Liberty. 
Strangely, though, there wasn't a 
swimsuit or a straw hat in sight. 

Fine-quality men's suits, on the 
other hand, weren't hard to trace. 
There’s a Hugo Boss in Terminal 
1 or. again, Jaeger for a natural 
linen, clean-cut suit sold sepa- 
rately; trousers £110.64 (£130) and 
jacket £229.79 (£270). For more 


relaxed days, and even the jour- 
ney out it also sold khaki jeans 
at £63183 (£75). rounded off with 
plain cotton T-shirts (£25; £21.50). 
But still no men's shorts. 

On the casual theme. Pink 
could offer informal Continental 
shirts in s umm er shades of 
green, pink or blue (£58.72: £69). 
You could trust Liberty for one of 
its famed ties (£33.61; £39.50) and 
set it all off with sterling silver 
aircraft cufflinks (£58.72; £69). 


Still without a pair of man's ■ . 
shorts, swimwear and a straw . . , 
hat. there was only one l ast stop • ^ 

- the nearest Heathrow peaanaf ■ (ft 
shopper desk- If you were organ- 
ised (and trusting) enough, yua - 
could contact them 48 hairs fc 
advance and they'd have eveiy- 

thing on your shopping hst ready 
when you arrived. •• . 

They located cfcu^beigeJWue 
Shorts (m8£ £26) al-Gapin.THv 
r iTwi 2. swimwear (from £22J9& ; ■ 
and a selection of straw.^B^&. 
ivory or saffron from S7-S0 \ . 

accesorize (landside), and tnzalm 
jn Spots Division 
landside). It would, howevfar. tal® * — 
up to an hour to have them _ . 
brought over. ... 3? 

But before you -snsmeK ,. .. . . 
you'll need a travel bteljfigttfe 
Mulberry for one of tfiar .afcflMt'- 
black clipper bags with leather 
trim (Branstom £165-97; fflas&fttte - ■ 

matching toiletry 

£75). • #- 

For those who believe m West- 
ing only the latest and the -beet : - 
airport shopping feliahje 
prove disappointing. There is Rtt 
Alberta Ferrettf, no Issey JtfiyaSa: 
nor even Chanel to help yon^fcr 
zle under same faraway sum Bui' •' 
there are pockets of chte^yd&&& 
clothe your feet Lb Hen a&ahfe& * 
vour eyes in D e G and sumraad 
yourself in a veil Of daty-fijj& 
Chanel No.5. ■ r *V 

But just how tax-free are the 
goods on offer? AD the amide--? 
shops list full and tax-free prices^ 
on their products. After com- j 
plaints that price reduction* ao* 
airport shopping weren't all they 7 
ought to- be. the British Airport j 
Authority five years agp set upi -A 
guidelines for airport retailer*. 1 W 
Tax-free goods bad to be marK&ftv 
at least 175 per cent lowo* than- 
high street prices and tax-free 1 
perfumes bad to be up to SO per 
cent off. ‘ * 

A careful check of scone of the f - 
labels proved either that not aS -; - 
the retailers can do their stasis or 1 
that they're hoping their custom- - 
ere can't It was Hennte which 
seemed to have the smartest . 
mathematicians and offered the 1 
truest bargains. It’s probably- 
worth taking a calculator with ; 
you and challenging Die prices, 
that don't live up to the HAAi 
guidelines. 1 

BAA expects the abolition of 
duty-free trade to mean the loss 
of 23,000 jobs in the UK. but feels . a 
that a captive audlenre, in hob- ^ 
day mood, will always be reedy 
for some airport shopping. 

Interestingly, the same attempt ■■ 
to kit yourself out could new 
have worked at New York's JFK - 
airport There, you’d be lucky to 
get a baseball shirt and a minia- 
ture Statue of Liberty. • • 

So for the year ahead, at least 
London airport shopping means *. 
you can happily shop for even* 
your capsule wardrobe until you 
take off. ■ . 


give 

D 1 


a 

knif. 
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I f promoters of 3 slick 
red and black anniver- 
sary edition have their 
way. The Communist 
Manifesto will be the next 
hip fashion accessory in New 
York. Pop it in your brief- 
case or Prada bag. It’s ironic. 
It's revolutionary. It’s an 
option. 

For a more discreet rebel- 
lion, however, you could 
choose striking cufflinks 
instead of communism. 

Peeking out at the wrist, 
cufflinks can be subtly sub- 
versive. They give an inkling 
of tbe unexpected you. In the 
past, they were even made of 
you. Victorians favoured 
links of decorativetv 
arranged human hair, and a 
famed designer once 
wrapped a man's gallstones 
in gold and fitted them with 
fasteners. If wearing your 
innards on your sleeve is not 
your style, it may be time to 
decide what is. 

This accessory is most 
often considered a British 


Wear your heart on your sleeve . . . 


export. According to Cuff- 
links. a glossy book on the 
topic, the oldest existing 
sleeve fastener probably 
dates to the late 17th cen- 
tury and was found in Suf- 
folk. But after the Jazz Age 
and the introduction of the 
white evening jacket (Palm 
Beach. 1931) Americans were 
prompted to start fiddling 
with them. "They reap- 
peared as embodiments of 
American confidence and 
prosperity in the years just 
after the war.” 

Now. some of the boldest 
links are to be found in a 
handful of boutiques dotted 
across New York City, some 
of which have gaspingly 
wide selections. What they 
sell goes far beyond silk 
knots and engraved ovals. 


and select a pair of cufflinks that represent the real you, writes Holly Finn 


Kilgour French Stanbury 


ready-to-wear collection 


SUMMER 

SALE 

50% off 

starts Saturday 4th July 


8 SAVILE ROW, LONDON WIX IAF 
TEL OI7I-734 6905 
open Monday-Friday 9-5. 70 Saturday 10-4 


TOMASZ STARZEWSKI 

Summer Sale Starts 


And they are worth visit- 
ing because, as Marx almost 
said, you have nothing to 
lose but your boring old 
chains. 

Verdure makes you giddy, 
not just because it's 12 sto- 
ries above Fifth Avenue. The 
late Fulco di Verdure, a 
Sicilian who became the 
head designer for Chanel 
before starting his own busi- 
ness, founded the jewellery 
boutique and was the inno- 
vator of shell cufflinks in the 
1940s. 

Returning from Florida 
with seashells in hand, he 
accented them with gold and 
embedded gems such as pink 
rubies ($2,900) and citrine 
($2A00) in their polished sur- 
faces. For anyone who has 
spent hours searching the 
beach for that perfect mini- 
conch. these are a find. 

In 1941. Verdure designed 
"Night and Day” cufflinks 
for Cole Porter in honour of 
bis new composition. They 
sang to him. and will sing to 
you. "Night" is a navy-enam- 
elled orb with diamonds 
studded like stare. “Day” is a 
globe with 18K gold for land 
and turquoise enamel for 
water (35,000). 

Other designs include 
stones like onyx, aquama- 
rine, and hematite (metallic 
grey) wrapped in delicate 
ropes of gold, and an 
unusual horseshoe-shaped 

set of gold and emerald links 
(worn by Michael Douglas in 
The Game). A set of white 
enamel orbs, with emeralds, 
sapphires or rabies protrud- 
ing ($4200), is as dramatic as 
the Maltese cross bracelets 
by Verdure that Coco Chanel 
always wore. 

Verdure is legendary; Mish 
may soon be. Among the 
jewellery on display in The 
Drawing Room, Ills salon on 
the upper East Side, are cuf- 
flinks that malm you grin. 
Aventurine (a sea green 




rings (“about 85 karats”, be 
laughs) and vintage 1930s 
moonstones, but a pair from 
Tbe Met’s gift shop as welL 
These are matte sterling sil- 
ver dumbbells dotted with 
red and white rhinestones. 
Based on an original Pan- 


buttons. including LaJique, . 
Venetian and Murano Glass, . 
at a wide range of prices. * 
The shop wfl] then mount - 
the buttons cm to links ($50 ; 
for plated gold over base . 
metal, SlOBplus for sterling : 
or gold) and have them 1 
ready in six weeks. 

So buy a copy or the Mani- 
festo if you must But if. 
you’d rather cheer for an * 
individual than an ideology, 
pick out a pair of gilt “NuIH 
Secun das” buttons and turn 


sian design by the House of a whim into something 


A selection from Verdure. Clockwise from above left: SheRs studded with smal emeralds, wflh pin. 
Conch shorts teamed wftfi gold and sapphires. Black and white conches wftfi pink rubles. Tfight and 
Day 1 links, of blue enamel with dfcmonds and turquoise enamel over 18K gold. 


and attached to a straight- 
shank. A gold disc at the 
shank end flips up so it 
becomes streamlined, and 
makes getting dressed as 
easy as the opposite. 


square links inset with 
square-cot Burma rubies and 
diamonds, in platinum. As 
Gibson says: “This type of 
firm is really for a jewellery 
collector, not for people who 


“You could be hung over, just want to look good.” 


not have had coffee, and still 
get those on.” says Mish. 


A designer 
once gilded 
a man’s 
gallstones 
and fitted 
fasteners 


And if you'd rather have 
them in onyx or tiger’s eye 
or blue lace agate or lapis. 
Mish can make them for you 
and have them ready by 
cocktail hour. 

Raymond C. Yard is a 
more serious enterprise. 
Since 1922, when John D. 
Rockefeller suggested to 
Yard that he set up shop, the 


stone) is wrapped in silver or jewellery' boutique has ush- 
18K gold rope ($175. $1,600). ered New York society cli- 


Wednesdoy 1st July - Saturday 18th July 


10.00am - 6.00pm 

177/178 Sfoane Street, London, SWIX 9Qi 
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eats through a forbidding 
wro ught-iron gate. For cus- 
tom-made cufflinks, this is 
the place to come. Inside. 
Robert Gibson, the present 
! owner, leafs through a leath- 
1 er-bound book of painted 
design sketches that can be 
copied or adapted. 

He pauses at the more 
remarkable designs, like 


All the company’s designs 
are handmade in New York, 
except for the sets of painted 
mother of pearl cufflinks 
featuring a bestiary erf ani- 
mals ($1.00045.000;. Set in 

platinum under domes of 
crystal, these have been 
made by a family in Ger- 
many for seven generations. 
“Rip-offs from south east 
Asia don’t even come close," 
says Gibson; and he’s right 
If you look closely at the 
leaves on a German branch, 
there are three distinct shad- 
ings of green instead of one. 

Marc Magnus is a newer 
boutique (officially opened 
on April 19). but Swiss 
owner Marc Magnus Jurg 
Bechar's designs already 
have a loyal following. 
Among his cufflink sets are 
flowers with 15K diamonds 
at the centre. In aquamarine 
or lapis (or any other stone, 
to order, each flower is $860). 

Once a biomedical re- 
searcher in Zurich, Becher 
approaches his work with 
not just the precision of a 
scientist, hut the levity of an 
inventor. A glimpse of the 
daks he was wearing on my 
visit - a pair of chrome tour- 
maline stones (brilliant 
green) set in 18K gold - 
showed bow a little colour 


on the cuff is like a little 
saffron: it goes a long way. 

Becher would say it is the 
design that counts. To get a 
lot of spice for the price, 
reproductions sold at New 
York museums are a good 
alternative to the boutiques. 

Jared Goss, a curator at 
the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. takes great delight in 
his collection of links. It 
Includes not only huge 
clip-on fake diamond ear- 


Robin. they cost $75. Many 
of The Met’s links cost less, 
and look just as swelL 
At the Museum of Modem 
Art Design Store, you'll find 
cufflinks adapted from glass 
building bricks by Frank 
Iloyd Wright These are 24K 
gold plate over pewter, were 
designed for the museum by 
Mi sh. and cost $50. The Coo- 
per-Hewitt National Museum 
or Design offers silver base- 
ball gloves with a tiny pearl 
caught inside ($60), chunks 
of amber surrounded by sil- 
ver ($65). and a set that 
includes one bull and one 
hear, in silver ($60). 

A trader who Is otherwise 
chary of superstition told me 
recently that, whenever he 
put on his pair, be was care- 
ful to fix the lucky bull to 
his trading wrist 
Cufflinks should be per- 
sonal, or discarded. If you 
can't find a pair that suits, 
create one at Tender But- 
tons. There you can choose 
from thousands of esoteric 


essential. Make them into, 
links for someone you. adore. • 
because singular cufflinks': 
really are Second to None. - 
■ ADDRESSES: Verdura, • 
745 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1205, 
New York. NY 10151. Tel' 
212-265 3227 by appL Mish, 22 
East 72nd Street. Suite SB. 
New York. NY 10021. Tel 
212-734 3500. Raymond C 
Yard, 630 Fifth Avenue, Suite • 
1462, New York, NY 10111. ■ 
Tel 212-247 6222 by OppL 
Mart Magnus, 41 East 73th 
Street. New York. NY 10023, , 
Tel 212-585 3976. 

The Metropolitan Museum of j 
Art. Fifth Avenue and 82nd . 
Street. New York. NY 10028, < 
Tel 212-535 7710. Museum of * 
Modem Art Design Store 44 
West 53rd Street. New York. 
NY 10019, Tel 212-767 1050. ^ 
The Cooper-Rewitt, (National 
Museum of Design), 2 East 1 
91st Street, New York, NY . 
10128. Tel 212S49 8355. Ten - , 
der Buttons, 143 East 62nd * 
Street. New York, NY 10021 . . 
Tel 212-758 7004. 
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THE FT VEST HAND CRAFTED 

Solid Silver Cutlery 

44 piece set for six people from 

£1230 


15 SLTiiKB DESIGNS 

Our cutlery cun ae hough: .ij single pieces, 
in pUcc >c« or b.n-i-r sets 


NOW ON 


United Cutlers 

PWre Street, Sheffield S4 8LL 


a tree copy of our brochure 

Tel Dl 14 243 39 S 4 p 2 x 01 ’4 243 7]2 

Mv/j-fn ipr:i Sat -Sun until Aim 
wvwv.i'.n k ut.cn.uk 


12/13 Buritngton Arcade 
Bcwdffly, London W1V9AB 
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Philippa Davenport continues 
her advice on holiday eating 
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W henever I 
pick up a 
holiday cot- 
tage bro- 
chure. I am 
irresistibly drawn, like a 
toasting fork to a tea bun. to 
the descriptions of the kitch- 
ens. Reading them, like deci- 
phering estate -agenlese, is as 
much fun as any party gamA 
I know, and vital if you hope 
to get a realistic sketch of 
what may become your tem- 
porary home away from 
borne. 

It is clearly not my sort of 
property if It starts and ends 
by listing the white goods. 
Microwave, large freezer and 
dishwasher do not suggest 
much empathy for food. 

Equally. 1 am turned off by 
a kitchen described as small, 
carpeted, with breakfast bar 
and Laura Ashley curtains 0 
promise 1 have not made this 
up). I bet it contains sugar 
tongs, a cake stand and 
packets of doilies, but pre- 
cious little in the way of 
basics. And, of course, the 
grill pan will be impeccably 
lined with foil, defying the 
visitor to use it. 

Not necessarily much 
more practical, is the 
full-blown olde country 
kitchen stage set, complete 
with blackened junk shop 
cooking pots, reeking- with 
atmospherics which are 
about as real as the chemical 
whiff exuded by the dried 
flowers invariably hung 
from the ceiling clothes dry- 
ing rack. 

In the land of the living, 
honest hno, an old-fashioned 
free-standing cooker (four 
burners but no fan-assis- 
tance in the oven, thank you 
very much) and a capacious 
Le Creuaet casserole or two. 
will do nicely. An Elizabeth 
David paperback In the cut- 
lery drawer promises even 
better. 

Rented kitchens always 
seem to boast lots of beauti- 
fully ironed tea towels, 
which impress me no end 
since I never iron mine. In 
Britain, you can count on a 
pop-up toaster, toast rack, 
kettle and teapot In main- 
land Europe, priorities are 
different: always a cork- 
screw and a coffee pot Bak- 
ing equipment seems omni- 
present in England, 
reflecting a national sweet 
tooth and the traditional 
occupation of rainy after- 
noons. I suppose. 

Trays are surprisingly 
rare, and pans almost 
always disappoint, usually 
lightweight and sometimes 
slightly wonky. I am struck 
by the dinky size of every- 
thing. The roasting pan will 
accommodate half a leg of 
lamb. The constraints of the 
salad bowl make it difficult 
not to toss leaves overboard. 
The Pyrex casserole holds 
enough For modest first help- 
ings. but no seconds. 

Cooks need less compre- 
hensive kitchens on holiday 

than at home, of course. Bid 
the fact that a billet is used 
for temporary, rather than 


permanent, postings, should 
not mean it is poorly 
equipped. I suspect few own- 
ers of holiday lets have ever 
tried cooking in the proper- 
ties they rent out. 

They should - just as all 
hostesses ought to spend the 
occasional night in their 
own spare bedrooms to 
check for shortcomings. It is 
distressing for visiting cooks 
to find their holiday kitchen 
furnished with car boot sale 
discards, or to open the 
drawer of the kitchen table 
and find, as I did once, two 
mastard spoons but no 
wooden spoons, an Icing bag 
and a knife sharpener but no 
knife worth sharpening. 
Choosing essentials requires 
more lateral thinking than 
big budget 

For example, there is no 
need for both a colander and 
a sieve. Providing the latter 
is large and sturdily made of 
stainless steel mesh, it will 
strain spaghetti as well as 
drain vegetables, and foods 
to be ported can be nibbed 
through it in the absence of 
a vegetable mill or blender. 


O 


ne big pan is 
worth two small 
ones (small quan- 
tities can be 
cooked in a large pan; pasta 
cannot be boiled in a milk- 
pan) and a flameproof casse- 
role will do double duty as a 
saucepan. Ringing up the 
owners before you set out 
may clarify some details, 
and the telephone manner 
and voice of the owner can, 
indirectly, help to round out 
your mental picture of the 
property, its style and its 
contents. 

I have also learned, like 
the burglar with his jemmy- 
laden bag of tricks, to mater 
properties carrying a few 
indispensahles of my own - 
two trusty knives, a pepper 
mill, a petal steamer basket 
and a 4-Iltre flameproof cas- 
serole. 

This last satisfies my need 
for something generous and 
robust, and serves as stew-, 
sauce- and soup-pan, pot- 
roaster and even as a saute 
pan- Chances are 1 will buy 
locally a decent-sized tray, 
and leave it behind as a 
house present for fliture 
incumbents who may share 
my taste for breakfast In bed 
(and lunch in the garden, 
weather permitting). 

For the rest, I am happy to 
make do with what the billet 
offers. A tea towel twisted 
and wound into a ring serves 
as a bowl to hold fruits on 
the table. Stones honed by 
the waves stand in for mor- 
tar and pestle, twigs stripped 
of bark can be used individu- 
ally as skewers, or In 
bunches for whisking or stir- 
ring. My Girl Guide ingenu- 
ity is growing annually. 

SEARED TUNA 
SALAD NICOISE 
■ (semes 3-4} 

In keeping with the happy- 
go-lucky holiday cooking 
mood, this is more of a 



springboard than a recipe 
proper. Omit or substitute 
ingredients, or use more or 
less than I have suggested 
according to taste, budget 
and appetite. 

Fresh tuna (twice as nice 
as the best canned) is now 
easy to find in supermarkets 
as well as at fishmongers. 
The meatiest of fish, it 
appeals equally to chaps 
who think they do not like 
fish and to those who won't 
touch meat. Just two things 
to remember. 

First, tuna must be very 
thick-cut (ask for it to be 
sliced &5cm to 3.5cm thick). 
Second, cooking must be 
brief so the fish remains 
tender, juicy and a little 
pink within. Tuna becomes 
dull and dry if cooked too 
long. 

Mix together 50g salt 
anchovy fillets, cut into 
short lengths. 2 tablespoons 
finely chopped shallot and 
12Sml mustardy vinaigrette. 
Hard-boil, shell and quarter 
2 eggs. Halve or quarter 2Q0g 
(skinne d or unsklnned) ripe 
tomatoes. 

Steam or boll 300g thickly 


sliced waxy salad potatoes 
. and 350g green beans. Mean- 
while, thoroughly heat a 
heavy-based, well-seasoned 
or non-stick saute pan or 
similar. Brush 400g thick-cut 
tuna steaks with a little oil 
and season them with salt 
and pepper. 

Slap them into the hot pan 
and cook for about 1% min- 
utes on each side until top 
and bottom are seared and 
the sides of the fish have 
changed colour all round. 
Let the cooked fish rest far 5 
minutes. As soon as the 
potatoes and' beans are 
ready, put than into a bowl 
or on to a serving dish and 
toss with some of the 
anchovy dressing. 

Add two dozen black 
olives (Nipolse for prefer- 
ence). the tomatoes and a 
couple of ha n dfuls of rocket 
Toss again. 

Break the fish into flaky 
chunks, add It to the salad 
together with the hard- 
boiled eggs. Drizzle on the 
rest of the dressing or serve 
it in a jug. This is best 
served warm, with good 
bread. 


DUCK CONFTT 
(serves 4) 

Duck preserved In its own 
fat is an invaluable store 
cupboard item. Enterprising 
and energetic cooks make 
their own, but an my French 
friends buy it at the deli, or 
direct from the farm where 
they buy fresh foie pros of 
duck. 

I stock up at Christmas 
when placing an order for 
foie gras with that charming 
seasonal importer of good 
things. Madame Rostaing. 
whom I have mentioned in 
this column before, and will 
again next Advent 

One leg or large thigh por- 
tion a person is about right 
If eyes are larger than appe- 
tites. any leftovers can be 
shredded next day to add to 
a salad or rustic vegetable 
soup or cassoulet if the 
weather disgraces itself com- 
pletely. 

To extract the joints from 
the jar without all the fat in 
which they are packed 
adhering to them, stand the 
jar in warm water briefly to 
start liquefying the fat. Lilt 
oat the joints and saute 


them fairly gently for about 
20 minutes. Turn them occa- 
sionally. but cook skin side 
in the main, until thor- 
oughly heated through and 
the fatty skin is crisp. 

It is as quick and easy as 
that The fat that remains in 
the pan, and in the jar. 
should be treasured and 
saved. Nothing beats it for 
making rosti and saute pota- 
toes. 

Duck confit served hot is 
often partnered by a few 
saute potatoes and a clean 
contrast, such as: earthy 
beetroot, cooked, diced or 
grated and quickly reheated 
with blackcurrants, finished 
with a scattering of mint; 
very finely shredded spring 
cabbage, lightly steamed and 
tossed with chopped green 
coriander; a salad of orange, 
watercress and black olives; 
braised cucumber or chicory, 
steam-fried ribbons of red 
cabbage arom arise d with 
cloves and other spices, fin- 
ished with a splash of rasp- 
berry vinegar; steamed 
leeks; a warm salad of mealy 
Le Puy lentils, with a few 
spiced prunes on the side. 


Playpen of 
the rich 
and thirsty 

Jancis Robinson meets some of 
California's paysan-vignerons 




Appetisers / Jill James 

A lunchbox to savour 


D aniel Howard, 
once Franco Tar- 
usebio's commis 
chef at The Wal- 
nut Tree Inn. Abergavenny, 
has turned his talents to 
Juncbboxes - or, to be more 
precise. The Tastebos. 


Howard Is the brains 
behind a plastic container 
which holds a high-quality, 
healthy lunch. My favourite 
was the chargrilled rose- 
mary and lemon chicken 
with chargrilled vegetables. 
There are six salad variet- 


ies and two chargrilled vege- 
table options. Boxes range 
in price from £2.95 to £34)5. 
Sales have gone from SO a 
week six months ago to 
around 1,200 now. 

Selected Seattle Coffee 
Company outlets stock 
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fine wine traders 
worth ringing. 
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than, as do Harvey Nichols 
and Planet Organic in West- 
bourne Grove, London. The 
company could do with 
more outlets in the City 
though. For detafis call Dan- 
iel Howard on 01865-714200. 

■ Nicest drink I’ve tried 
this summer is Rock's 
Organic Lemon Cordial, 
(freat for the drinks break 
at the cricket club. Not 
cheap, £335 for 360ml, but a 
cut above most mass-pro- 
duced bottled squashes. For 
more details call Rock's 
Country Wines, Loddon 
Park Farm. New Bath Road. 
Twyford, Berkshire. Tel: 
0118-934 2344. 

■ Donald Russell, the Scot- 
tish company which will 
supply the finest Scotlsh 



beef to individual homes by 
overnight delivery, has pot 
together five summer selec- 
tion boxes. You can try the 
barbecue banquet box, a 
selection of steaks including 
fillet, sirloin and rib-eye as 
well as lamb loin, fillet and 
crown chops, for a special 
price of £69 (£81 normally). 
There is also a steak-lovers 
box at £102 (normally £118). 
Delivery of both is free. 

For information contact: 
Donald Russell Direct, Bar- 
law Road, Inverurie, Aber- 
deenshire, AB51 4FR. Tel: 
01467-629666. 


■ Food writer Josceline 
Dimbleby will talk about 
her passion far spices and 
demonstrate dishes from her 
latest book, Josceline 
Dimbleby 's Complete Cook- 
book, at the food market in 
Harvey Nichols on Tuesday 

at 6.15pm. Tickets £15. 

■ Brazz, a new brasserie, 
bar and tali, at Castle Sow, 
Taunton, Somerset, has just 
been opened by Kit Chap- 
nun and Phil Vickery, pro- 
prietor and chef of the 
nearby Castle Hotel. Open 
seven days a week. For more 
details ring 01823-252000 or 
tax OI823-336066 

■ Final donations have 
now been received by the 
Save the Children charity 
from this year's FT Lunch 
For a Fiver promotion. 

1 am delighted to report that 
we raised £50,500, a 15 per 
cent increase on last year. 
Thank yon. readers, once 
again. 

Nicholas Lander 


ndrealmmer. the 
extremely bright 
young sommelier at 
New York’s 
Windows on the World 
restaurant, looked around 
the Napa Valley from the 
lunch table we shared 
overlooking it. “It’s going to 
be so difficult to tear myself 
away from this wilderness," 
she sighed. 

Now I have heard 
California's most famous, 
most lavishly groomed wine 
region described as many 
things, but wilderness is far 
from the first word that 
springs to mind for this 
playground of the rich and 
thirsty - unless. 1 suppose. 
you spend your life on the 
107tb floor of the World 
Trade Center as lmmer does. 

In fact, northern 
California’s wine country is 
so smart, so coveted, and so 
artfully toned up. that only 
those with a fortune to spare 
can afford to buy into it 
nowadays. Of all the wine 
regions of the world, it is the 
only one so sophisticated 
that preserving the bucolic 
charms of farming country 
is a conscious but perennial 
struggle. 

This used to be a valley of 
orchards and simple 
homesteads. It was not that 
long ago that it was possible 
to turn left off Highway 29 in 
August Not that long ago 
that it was quite difficult to 
find a decent meal in Napa, 
let alone Sonoma. And it 
was only seven years ago 
that Arthur Schmidt’s 
property was sold. He would 
have known the old prune 
orchards. 

Schmidt was born in a 
small clapboard house Just 
behind Mustards Grill 
(smoked salmon with white 
corn and chilli pancake. 
Mongolian pork chop, crispy 
onion rings, great 
margaritas). He lived there, 
in the middle of the family 
vineyard, all his life. 

By the time Sean 
Thackrey first offered to buy 
his grapes, in 1985, he was 
already so old that Thackrey 
was worried about his 
insistence on helping with 
the harvest 

"He had some great old 
real Synth vines, just what I 
wanted, interplanted 
between a strange mixture 
of Chenin Blanc and Petite 
Sirah that be used to sell to 
Charles Krug for their bulk 
red and white. 

“We had to tie a ribbon on 
each Syrah vine so we knew 
what to pick. I bought two 
tons. It was all 1 could 
aflbrd. The next year I 
bought a bit more. Every 
year 1 had to go and 
persuade him to accept a 
higher price for his grapes. 

"All he had in his bedroom 
was a single light bulb and 
on iron bedstead. And there 
be was, surrounded by all 
that yuppie trash." Thackrey 
Is no fan of the Napa Valley 
today. “Wine equals real 
estate there. It's all 1 can do 
to drive through. I just go to 
get grapes. 

“ Once when I went to visit 
Art, his cousin was there. I 
asked Arthur how far he'd 
ever travelled. 'Ob. quite a 
bit.* he said. 'North to Ukiah, 
west to Santa Rosa, east to 
Sacramento, south to San 
Francisco.’ As I left, his 
cousin took me aside. ‘Don't 
believe that business about 
San Francisco/ be said. ‘He 
was just in hospital there 
once.'” 

Sean Thackrey’s famous 
whinny comes into play 
here, as he tells me about 
the man who Indirectly, 
through the quality of his 
grapegrowing, propelled 
him into the fickle limelight 
of the California wine scene. 

Arthur’s grapes suited 
my winemaking style 
perfectly. And that was the 
problem." His wine caused 
such a stir that the latest 
quality of Schmidt's 
vineyard became common 
knowledge. The 1991 was to 
be the last vintage they 
shared. Tte Schmidt 
property was put on the 
market by Jean Phillips, a 
local real estate agent who 
fanned vines in her spare 


time. (A year later she would 
bottle some wine under her 
own label. Screaming Eagle, 
for which someone paid 
$1,225 a bottle at Christie's 
last Saturday.) Schmidt died 
soon after the family 
smallholding was sold to 
Clark Swanson, a banker 
who had decided 10 invest 
the money he had inherited 
from his family's business. 

Thackrey is of an 
intermediate generation. A 
youthftiMooking 55-year-old, 
be is no plutocrat. He was an 
art dealer and has applied 
the same confidence in his 
own taste to making wine in 
the most extraordinary way 
1 have ever seen. He owns 
not a single vine, except for 
two rather straggly, 
abandoned specimens in the 
backyard of his cabin in 
Bolinas. an artists' colony on 
the coast of Marin county. 90 
minutes’ drive from Napa, 
that is so insistent on its 
privacy that road signs are 
systematically uprooted. 

He simply buys seriously 
interesting grapes, brings 
them back to Bolinas in a 
rackety old truck, and 
proceeds to turn them into 
wine in the open air tor 
possibly shaded by a tarp. or 
some handsome old 
Monterey pines) guided 
initially only by the ancient 

Thackrey is 
simply a 
charming and 
erudite 
eccentric - 
and there are 
not many of 
them in Napa 


oenological texts he collects. 

The “I’ve just bought a 
nice Pliny from Quaritch" 
that be greeted me with 
would have seemed the 
height of pretension on 
anyone else's lips. As would 
his immediate segue into 
Bartbe’s pensecs on facial 
cleansers. But Thackrey is 
simply a charming and 
erudite eccentric - and there 
are not many of them in 
Napa. Especially none who 
believe taste and not science 
is what winemaking is all 
about. 

"I helped out a friend not 
long ago, very- much a 
techno winemaker. We’d 
been pressing for two days 
when it occurred to me that 
there was something odd. 

We hadn’t tasted a single 
drop. If chefs were trained 
the way winemakers wore 
trained, you'd never eat 
out." he assured me. 

He makes up his dense 
and briars' single vineyard 
Orion and the very slightly 
less opaque blended 
Pleiades, exactly as a chef 
would create a sauce A little 
bit of this, and one barrel of 
that ... In old sheds with 
sagging roofs he still has 
barrels sitting there in the 
Pacific bretce from many 
years ago. "I'm almost out of 
the 1991 Taurus, but it was 
lovely for blending. I never 
throw anything away until 
I’m absolutely sure I’m not 
going to use It.” 

Thackrey was not the only 
oddball I met last May. I met 
another payson-tipnmm. a 
Mr Hippie, who actually 
owns and lives on a vineyard 
in the Napa Valley itself, 
having managed to buy 
some hare land just before 
prices and restrictions 
soared. 

He makes great wine. too. 
“But you haven't been 
written up by the American 
wine critics yet. have you?" I 
asked, puzzled. He knocked 
his gnarled knuckles on our 
tasting table. "So far, so 
good," he grinned. 

■ The perfumed Orion 1995 
is 134.99 m Oddbms Fine 
H'inc shops and should 
amaze at any time over the 
next decade. The gentle 
hloun&fre-based Pleiades is 
a bargain at £12.99 m selected 
Oddbms branches. 
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Think small 


and grotty and 


try not to cry 


Anne Spackman finds Americans living in Britain 
tend to accentuate the negative - at least, at first 




E very time Martha 
Tack tells people 
how much she 
loves her Ken- 
sington town- 
house, her children remind 
her it that was not always 
the case. 

"When we arrived from 
the States curd I saw the 
house for the first time, I did 
cry," she admits. “ I tell the 
children it was the stress." 

The transformation in 
Martha Tack's attitude is not 
uncommon among 
Americans moving to Lon- 
don; the negative aspects of 
the transfer hit them 
Instantly; the positive side 
takes a little longer to 
emerge. 

Like many Americans the 
Tacks came to London from 
a typical, large suburban 
home, laterally built, with 
lots of outdoor space. In 
their case It was in Chicago. 
For many other families, 
where the husband works 
for a bank in New York, it is 
Connecticut. 

When they move to Lon- 
don. they have to adopt the 
attitude of the British mov- 
ing to Hong Kong: think 
small, think grotty, think 
expensive. 

Even a prime central Lon- 
don home is likely to be far 
more cramped than its 
American equivalent - 
except in Manhattan. And 
even a recently renovated 
property is unlikely to have 
the number of showers and 
the standard of fittings 
American home-owners take 
for granted. 

UK fridges, washing 
machines and wardrobes are 
tiny by US standards; TV 
and telephone systems are 
likely to be Ear older. Also, 
the British willingness to 
put up with inefficiencies for 
the sake of character is’ not 


shared by Americans - nor 
by many other nationalities, 
for that matter. 

Debbie Bernstein, who 
moved from Connecticut to 
Holland Paris when her hus- 
band’s job transferred with 
JP Morgan, was amazed to 
Bnd separate hot and cold 
taps in the most expensive 
British properties. “You just 
don’t see that any more in 
the States," she says. 

She was one of several 
women who cited the quality 
of British flooring - either 
cheap wood or poor carpets 
- as an unpleasant surprise. 
Many rental agents advise 
landlords to put in wooden 


‘We were 
gazumped. In 
the US, you 
agree a deal, 
and that’s it. 
If you pull 
out, you 
get sued* 


floors to please overseas ten- 
ants. “We like hard-wood 
floors, but only well-made 
ones,” says Terri Fischer, 
who lives in Fulham. 
“Americans can tell if they 
are cheap." 

Shoddy workmanship is 
another common complaint 
from American expatriates. 
They are shocked at how 
long it takes to get a trades- 
man to do a job - and how 
there is no recourse if the 
job is done badly. Six weeks 
was the time most reckoned 
it took in Britain, compared 
with almost instant service 
in the US. 

American tenants have a 


reputation in Britain for 
being rich and ripmnnrtlTiff 
But from their point of view, 
they are forced to pay &r 
more than they ever expec- 
ted, simply to get a property 
of the minimum standard. 

As a result, Americans 
have traditionally dominated 
the top end of the market is 
central London, where town- 
houses generally cost 
between £1,000 and £3.000 a 
week. Today, these is compe- 
tition from Europeans and 
Australians, demanding sim- 
ilarly high standards. 

John D Wood has seen the 
percentage of American ten- 
ants at the upper end of the 
market fall from 75 per cent 
to just over 50 per cent over 
the past 18 months. 

In some areas, where there 
are American schools, they 
still dominate. Terry Inskip, 
who works In the Went- 
worth office of Hamptons 
International. says 
Americans make up 895 per 
cent of the customers in her 
market above £2.500 a 
m o nth , and they invariably 
want the same kind of prop- 
erty: large, modem and in 
good condition, there is not 
a lot of choice. 

“I took on a house at 
£7,000 a month recently. The 
first person who saw it on 
the first available viewing 
date said be would take it at 
the asking price. That was 
particularly fast, but if there 
are two people wanting 
somewhere, they have to act 
quickly." 

Ha’ observations are borne 
out by discussions with sev- 
eral American families. 
Everyone I spoke to had 
experience of at least one 
rental deal falling through. 
Three had lost homes as a 
result of being “gazumped" 

- they had agreed a deal 
with the landlord, who sub- 
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sequently accepted a higher 
offer from another tenant. 

Debbie Beinstein was 
advised by her corporate 
relocation company to make 
affbrs on two properties, in 
case one fell through. “I 
went back to the States 
thinking i knew the bouse 
we were going to live in. But 
we were gazumped. In the 
States you agree a deal, and 
that's it If you pull out, you 
get sued." 

Everyone found the 
Rngtiah letting system ridic- 
ulously cumbersome and 
Inefficient, compared with 
the multiple-listing system 
in the US. whereby all 
agents have access to all 
properties. In London, ten- 
ants need to contact dozens 
of agents to find out what is 
on the market and, if they 


are to get any service, they 
need to cultivate the best 
ones. Martha Tack became 
good friends with heir agent 
from SavlUs. 

If that is the bad news, 
prospective newcomers will 
be cheered to hear there is 
also good news. Many 
Americans who come to Lon- 
don on a short-term con- 
tract, are prepared to change 
their jobs in order to stay. 
The reason they cite is the 
quality of life. 

Those living in areas such 
as Kensington and Holland 
Park have been amazed to 
find such a strong sense of 
neighbourliness in the mid- 
dle of a city. They also say 
the pace of life is slower 
than in the US. Debbie Beta- 
stein said she would live in 
New York City in a second if 


it had any area to compare 
with Kensington. 

She was one of several 
women who felt Loudon was 
a good place to bring np chil- 
dren. Pre-school nurseries in 
particular were rated more 
highly than in the US. Terri 
Fischer also felt British chil- 
dren were less materialistic 
and that this had rubbed off 
on her family. 

‘ The Fischers recently 
retained for their second 
spell In London and felt the 
quality of property had 
Improved considerably. 
“People are more savvy 
about things like showers 
and neutral colours," she 
says. “There was a lot of 
apricot around five years 
ago." 

The Fischers are planning 
to stay in London, which 


means they will have to 
tinkle the Rn gHgfi system of 
buying and selling. Steph- 
anie Sommers and her hus- 
band Greg Caster, a consul- 
tant with Andersens, have 
just gone through that expe- 
rience. 

If Amw iramB think Izmdnm 
rentals are grotty, they can 
expect far worse whai they 
try purchasing. Stephanie 
Sommers was staggered to 
be confronted with piles of 
dirty dishes and dirty 
clothes in houses up for sale. 
She also found the British 
system slow, time-consum- 
ing and unreliable. 

“I felt humiliated on a 
daily basis." she says. “We 
bought for £370500 and the 
estate agents treated me as 
though that was nothing. 
You have to them con- " 


stantly to mafitiatig, aYjtiJa- 
tianshfp. They wadl& iafce 
with me if I am I dWtikfflB 
a place. *riie nnpe wrahifyA 
ism was amazing." 

. - She finally found a three- 
bedroom fiat through Gold- 
schmidt and HowiahcI r ln 
Dorset Square, near RegeSifa 
Park. Now she is locking for- 
ward to a new round qf; Rat- 
tles with tradesmen te. get 
various simple jobs dafce. 

Bat in one sense she wffl 
adapt to the. British &ay. 
“We Americans neejl loads ■ 
of storage because etSjsif so 
much stun," she says/^We 
will see something andjsay. 
It’s only three bucks if I 
don’t wear it so what? The 
British are more careful, 
because things cost mdre 
over here. We're k»mhiggin 
cut back." " - ' • 
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Your golfing villa 
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FINAL PHASE UNDERWAY 


Slihm a privileged site un the golf of Saou-Unpez, bantering 
the IBhcfeBeanaDnogntfamrstt dnsprctigiousderdiyaienl 
offers 4 1 villas, with inbridual swimming pooh, a tennis court 
- and private beach 

f Maintenance, including the prime swimming pools and 
, gardens, is carried out bv a qualified ra-slte team. 

The ibwlopmort boasts aroundihe dock secnmybf Its 
; own private sunerihnee team 
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ALGARVE , PORTUGAL 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Three bonces «!«■' in six house 
development, h tawica l real she. 
CO mins Siena. 2-4 beds. 30 ft recs, 
C/H. tnrwce pins, maiotmace, 
magnificent pool. 

For tntoer bnx hir t 
^ "TH/Fax: (0839) 577-707055 . 








Golf Courses, Hotels. Commercial & Residential Projects 
CONTACT: JOSEPH FERRADA 


New and Resale Residential Properties 
and Superb Land Plots with Sea Views, in 
the Quinia do Lago and Vale do Lobo Areas. 
CONTACT: MICHAEL FERRADA 
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HARCOURT (PORTUGAL) Lt>A. 
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Management Service 
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LONDON PROPERTY 


COSmiSLSOLFROPBirES UsMi 
OBcw. For mkxmaton ft Prtca tet up 
018t 903 37W annum, fax 3599 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS Monthly 
Old. now’ & old propotties, loyal 
column elo. A*k tor your FREE copy 
now Tat 0101 947 1834 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


John Taylor 


jDebeoham Thorpe 



MAYFAIR, W1 

Freehold House 


A yucnog ekpni itfistaeiKd bouse of 
«sr 8 /iqo apt in Owte Stna. Wl 
5 Bedroom sufc*. 4J5 Renpdoa rcuns, 
iluiHe txajjn 31’ onava&ry. kiediea. 
soif TxilitteL ak condiikmed. 
bit garage 
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0171 - 581-5755 
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A former 

capital 

pulls out 
of the 
slump 

Gerald Cadogan finds buyers 
returning to Philadelphia's high 
society centre 


T he second Conti- 
nental Congress, 
forebear of the 
present OS Con- 
gress, met 222 
years ago today in the Penn- 
sylvania state house In Phil- 
adelphia and adopted the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Written by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, it had 56 signers, as 
they are called in the US, 
from the 13 colonies (which 
were to metamorphose Into 
states). Philadelphia, “the 
city of sibling love", became 
de facto national capital 
untfl it was formally recog- 
nised as such from 1790 to 
1600 - when it ceded that 
role to Washington, DC. 

Philadelphia was a lively 
Georgian city with a popula- 
tion of 28£22 in the first US 
census of 1790, making it sec- 
ond in size to New York. 
There it stayed until 1880, 
when it fell behind Balti- 
more. Today, Greater Phila- 
delphia spreads into three 
states /Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and New Jersey) and is 
the fifth largest market in 
the US, with around 5m 
Inhabitants. 

In the past 18 months the 
property market has pulled 
out of a slump that went 
back to 1989, says Chip 
Roach, co-chairman of real- 
tor Fox & Roach. The 
improvement began in the 
Main Line area west of, the 
city centre, and hasspread 
over the past six months to 
“the less expensive proper- 
ties in south Jersey”. 

The seven-year slump, 
when prices foil between 15 



and 25 per cent followed 
three wild years when they 
rose 20 per cent a year. Now. 
there is a steady demand 
and prices are appreciating 
“steadily”, according to 
Roach. “This suits Philadel- 
phians. We’re a stodgy com- 
munity.” He expects a rise of 
between 3 and 5 per cent this 
year. “It’s very positive in 
the long term." 

One area that did not 
share in the late 1980s boom 
was the city centre. It has 
plenty of Georgian row 
houses, many of them reha- 
bilitated by the middle clas- 
ses in the 1970s. But they 
moved out in the mid-1980s 
because of the high crime 
rate, and prices have come 
down 30-35 per cent since 
that time. 

But now' it Is a different 
story. Crime is down. The 
spruced-up downtown area 
has a huge new convention 
centre at 22th and Market 
Streets on top of the old' 
Reading Terminal, and is 
once a g*™ a tourist destina- 
tion. Old office buildings are 
being converted into hotels 
and apartments. And the 
skyline is changing. 

The rule used to be that 
buildings could be no higher 
than the hat on the statue of 
William Penn an top of C3ty 
Hall - meaning 25 storeys. 
Now, half a dozen new buUd- 
.fcpgs ajre 50 storeys high. 

And the middle classes are 
moving back into town, glad 

to he able to walk to work. A 

pent-up demand for the Rlt- 
tenhoose Square area - the 
old high society part <rf Phfl- 


Thomua-Funston House at 2044 Spruce Street: with croquet lawn and Tour-car garage 



1807 Dotancqy Street: $575J)00 

adelphia's story - has led to 
double-digit price rises, says 
Roach, reversing a trend of 
almost 15 years. 

Here, Midtown Is offering 
condominium apartments at 
*995,000 (£600.000) for 1830 
Rittenhouse Square or 
$850,000 (No 1900, with a fine 
view of the square), or 
$530,000 (220 West Ritten- 
house Square). 


Nearby houses include 
1807 Delancey Street for 
$575,000 (through Jackson- 
Cross), and No 2114 for 
$595,000 and No 2307 for 
$674,000 (both through Mid- 
town). Fox & Roach has 
recently acquired both Jack- 
son-Cross and Midtown, 
“taking us in six months 
from nought to 48 per cent of 
the city centre martlet", says 


Roach. 

Two unusual bouses are 
234 South 22nd Street, for- 
merly the lieutenant-gover- 
nor's house, from Fox & 
Roach for $690,000, and the 
Tbomas-Funston House at 
2044 Spruce Street, with a 
croquet lawn, four-car 
garage, and seven bedrooms, 
from Midtown for 92.1m. In 
Society Hill. Fox & Roach 
offers 516 Spruce Street, 
about halT a mile from Rit- 
tenhouse Square, for 
$790,000. 

Beyond the centre, the 
Main Line suburbs grew up 
along the route of the Paali 
local railway. Here, one still 
finds large, free-standing 
houses in large lots, 
although many gardens have 
been built over. It is a good 
place to bring up a family, 
since education has always 
been a thriving industry on 
the Main Line, led by Bryn 
AJawr College, the pioneer- 
ing centre of women's educa- 
tion. 

Howard Roberts, of the 
Haverford office of Fox & 
Roach, and a descendant of a 
signer o." the Declaration , 
finds plenty of demand. He 
offers a variety of houses on 
the Main Line, from $295,000 
to $995,000 or fl.lfim (for 
1926s houses in Rosemont). 

■ For city centre properties 
offered by Fox & Roach, 
Jackson-Cross or Midtown, 
call Fox & Roach. 610-889 
7760. For Mam Line proper- 
ties. Fox & Roach. 6104*49 
4500 


On the Move / Anne Spademan 

The grand villas just 
a carriage ride away 
from the centre 


C amberwell is one 
of those parts of 
London held In 
great affection by 
those who live there and 
unheard of by the majority 
who do not. 

Like Hampton and 
Wimbledon farther west, it 
was once a place for smart 
country residences, being a 
suitable carriage ride south 
of London. Ruskln, the phil- 
osopher. had a bouse there, 
os did the Klelnworts of 
banking feme, and the Col- 
man's mustard dynasty. 

Few of Camberwell's 
grandest villas remain, 
though there are still beau- 
tiful terraces on its best 
streets, such as Grove i-ane 
and Camberwell Grove. As 
in many ports of south Lon- 
don, they sit cheek by Jowl 
with council blocks, which 
keeps their prices well 
below Clapham and Wands- 
worth levels. 

Durlston Manor, origi- 
nally built in 1780, is a rare 
survivor of the country 
house era. Life as an insti- 
tution did nothing for its 
interior, but the property 
itself, with Its double bays, 
carriage driveway and huge 
garden, was unharmed. 

It could easily have been 
redeveloped as a block of 10 
flats. Instead. Robert Butler. 

Camberwell devotee and 
developer, bas decided to 
restore it as a grand family 
house, with huge reception 
rooms, modern bedroom 
suites and a large semi- 
basement area which could 
work as offices, leisure 
space or a self-contained 
flat 

The plot size is two-thirds 
of an acre; the accommoda- 
tion stretches to 10,000 sq ft 
- the equivalent of 10 three- 
bedroom semis - and the 
price is £2nt 

Agents Friend and Falcke 
in Clapham (0171-198 0736), 
which bas a reputation for 
selling unusual properties, 
points out that there is 
nothing comparable on the 
market 

However, they have seen 
several houses in Clapham 



Rom survivor at the country house env Durlston Manor 


go for well over £lm, 
despite being half the size. 

They feel Durlston Manor 
is likely to sell to someone 
who will swallow an 
unfashionable postcode for 
the sake of a stunning 
boose. 

Smart postcode 

At the opposite end of the 
postcode spectrum. Knight 
Frank is selling one of Ken- 
sington's grandest family 
houses. Cottesmore Gar- 
dens. London W& is a smart 
street with equally smart 
residents; it is also un usu- 
ally quiet for such a central 
London location. 

Number 5 is a particu- 
larly wide house, with a 
drawing room, dining room, 
library and kitchen all on 
one floor and a secluded, 
well lald-out garden. It has 
the fed and style of a clas- 
sic English country house, 
rather than a traditional 
town house. 

The asking price is £6m - 
the same as was recently 
paid for a school in Upper 
Phillimore Gardens, which 
is currently being redevel- 
oped as a vast private 
bouse. 


In retreat 

It took several years for 
confidence in the property 
market to extend beyond 
London and its satellites, 
but it is retreating rather 
more quickly. The June sur- 
vey by the National Associ- 
ation of Estate Agents 
records a drop in inquiries, 
viewings and sales. A 
majority of its members 
also said business was 
down in May compared 
with that month last year. 

This is the latest in a 
series of reports showing 
the market cooling off. 
Black Horse Agencies' June 
Home report says the aver- 
age time taken to sell a 
boose has risen to 13 weeks 
from 11 since February. 

Paragon Mortgages, 
which runs a confidence 
tracking index, says confi- 
dence among consumers 
and their financial advisers 
is at its second-lowest point 
since being launched at the 
start of IMS. It says finan- 
cial advisers are forecasting 
further falls in mortgage 
activity this summer. 
Already housing transac- 
tions are running at 5 per 
cent below 1997 levels. 


T 


his summer has 
given me far more 
gardening pleasure 
than any other in 
the 1990s. It has probably 
washed out your village fete, 
swamped the school sports 
day and drowned the last 
vestiges of your corporate 
hospitality. 

Gardeners who depend on 
old-fashioned roses have had 
masses of browned buds and 
spoilt flowers. Roses refuse 
to depend on me and 
instead. I have actually seen 
things grow. 

There has been a bit of 
bluff here. I have been tell- 
ing you what to grow, and 
often it has then refused to 
grow In a very dry year on 
my very dry soil. Lake those 
w a s h e d 

up investments which you 
made in 1987, plants have sat 
and sulked, making you 
doubt your golden touch.' 
This year, they have sud- 
denly out-performed any- 
thing with claims to growth. 

Trees have put on a mass 
of greenery. Nobody could 
call a yew hedge slow grow- 
ing. For nearly a decade, I 
have dreamed of gardening 
in coastal Ireland or the 
light rain which I Imagine 


Gardening 


Heavenly sprinklers 

Robin Lane Fox is finally inundated with blooms - and slugs 


fells in Tasmania. Now we 
have ft in the home counties. 

Of course, the people who 
do the averages say the UK 
does not really have it. 
According to the country- 
wide view, this June is actu- 
ally not as wet nationally as 
the one before, ft must have 
been exceptionally dry in 
some corner of Scotland, out 
of reach of my postbag. 

The particular beauty has 
been the play of light on 
fresh green leaves between 
the very heavy showers, 
which we otherwise associ- 
ate with April- Photo- 
graphers usually take those 
pictures of perfect gardens 
in the early zooming while 
we are asleep. This year, the 
heavenly sprinklers have 
treated us to even better 
snapshots at all hours of the 
day. 

What have been the win- 
ners? Almost everything 


which has been sulking for 
the previous eight years. 
Most people grow magnifi- 
cent Philadelphia, but a few 
of us have discovered that 
its one dislike is hot, dry 
soil It is not a good plant for 
a Mediterranean garden. 

Ten years ago, 2 acted on 
my own advice in the early 
1970s and inter-planted some 
short avenues of hornbeam 
trees and other clipped speci- 
mens with bushes of two 
Philadelphia, the pure white 
Burfordensis and the won- 
derfully easy Belle Etoile. 

For nearly 10 years, they 
have looked pretty miserable 
and have chastened their 
apostle by refusing to grow 
for him. What they - needed 
was a wet winter and a wet 
follow-through into early 
summer. Now they are spec- 
tacular. They are covered in 
flower and, as they ore arch- 
ing almost too widely for the 


•avenues, are asking to be cut 
and enjoyed indoors. 

Anything with shallow 
roots like border phloxes and 
the tall border Veronicas are 
looking happier than 1 
almost remember. Young 
dahlias remind us all how 
they need plenty of rain or 
watering in order to be mag- 
nificent Conns from dry 
South African places, like 
the many Crocosmias, have 
made thicker growth iu a 
well- watered year, confirm- 
ing that they like drainage 
but not drought. 

One of my particular win- 
ners is the small -flowered 
Anemone rivularis, which 
spreads well in damp soil 
and bas white flowers at a 
height of about a foot, 
cbarmingly backed with 
grey blue, ft has never been 
better beside Madonna fil- 
lies, which have never been 
taller, and masses of Cam- 


panulas. which have man- 
aged to flower without 
promptly going brown and 
dry at the base. 

Clematises have grown 
furiously in exactly the wet 
weather they need. Wisteria 
has accelerated beyond its 
previous records and now 
needs a severe clipping to 
remove the long feelers of 
soft growth which are flying 
off in ail directions and are 
useless as non-flowering 
shoots next year. 

Whore there is wet there is 
always a slug. I see myself 
as the un canonised St Fran- 
cis of Ihe slug. My role is to 
provide free appetisers for 
the slug population, which 
was overlooked by the brave 
lover of poverty at Assisi. 
They are the supreme win- 
ners in a wet year and may 
well have made a thorough 
job of your tobacco plants as 
they made of mine one wet 



Anemone rtadaris: a particular winner 


Clarion Pctwo Ldxwy 


night after bedding out 

Slugs are discriminating, 
at least and the one way to 
outwit them without killing 
them is to bed out Cosmos 
daisies, as they do not 
bother with the vary fine, 
little leaves, too sparse for a 
slug's attention. Otherwise, 
poison the lot of them, and 
squash with pleasure those 
you find on the bottom of 
flower pots. 

Until this year, I have 
been most grateful to the 


reader who told me to smear 
a strip of Vaseline just below 
the rim of any of our flower 
pots which contain a juicy 
main course such as Hostas. 
The sing greases its way up 
the side of the pot and fails 
to cross an even greasier 
barrier. This year, however, 
even the grease line has 
felled to stop them and the 
only answer has been slug 
bait, of which Growing Suc- 
cess is pleasantly ecological. 

If it is too late to replace 


the slug holes with Cosmos 
daisies, you can go to the 
Hampton Court Flower 
Show next week from 10am 
to 7.30pm on Wednesday to 
Saturday, 10am to 580pm an 
Sunday. As always, there 
will be almost everything 
you could wish to buy and 
quite a bit you would prefer 
to sell to somebody else. 1 
have had excellent mileage 
from half-hardy plants 
bought at this late date from 
the main exhibitors and 
forced ahead with diluted 
fertiliser well into August- 
Many nurserymen com- 
plain that the public never 
buys enough from the end of 
June onwards. At the flower 
shows they still go wild and. 
if sou have a gap. I suggest 
you plug it by carrying home 
one of the excellent half- 
hardy fillers on show from 
Brian Hiley. or same of the 
less familiar varieties of 
well-known families in that 
excellent corner of the show, 
the tent devoted to exhibits 
connected with the Conser- 
vation Council. 

Another sis weeks of rain 
and you will hardly notice 
that you bought particular 
latecomers after the old 
closed season. 


A phoenix rises in Wales 

Heather Farmbrough previews a new national botanic garden 

D 


eep In the Ttowy 
valley in Carmar- 
thenshire, where 

you can see a cas- 
tle on every hilltop, the bull- 
dozers are working- Almost 
570 acres of farmland are 
being transformed Into the 

National Botanic Garden or 

Wales. ■ 

hj the spring of 2000, the 
gates of the Gardd Fotaneg 
Genedlaethol Cymru wffl 
open - the flist new nations 
botanical garden to the UK 
for over a century. A new 
road from the A48 wUl 
bypass the winding 
around the 

arthne- On top of the to&a 
huge area of la® 5 hafl b ^ 1 
Sed, »»dy 

cent 

smaller glasshouses 

seedlings for 

from the Canary mantis, 

Australia. China and&jwth 

Africa. Overgrown fetes are 
being cleared and walien 
gardens restored- 


Tbe new garden wifllbe on 
the site of the Middleton 
Hall estate,, bought in 2785 
by Sir William .Faxton, a 
Scot, on his return from 
India. Paxton engaged Sam- 
uel Pepys Cockerell - a 
de s'-aw/fernt of fhe diarist - 
as bis architect and built, so 
his contemporaries said, 

. -the finest house in South 
Wales”. 

Paxton, who was fasci- 
nated by hydro-technology, 
built six lakes, four at differ 
qnt levels, and connected 
them, with cascades or weirs. 
For the past GO years, the 
lakes’ have been silted up 
and colonised by shrvhs and 
trees. 

He also created a seven- 
acre. double walled garden 
with walls about 10 metres 
apart. This contained five . 
distinct microdimates where 
it would have been possible 
to grow almost anything. It 
included a 200m raked bed 
slip garden tilted at an angle 


of 15 degrees towards Ibe 
sun to maximise the early 
morning sunlight. 

After he died, the estate 
was divided among Paxton's 
children and eventually sold. 
In the 1920s, Carmarthen- 
shire County Counril bought 
It and converted it into form 
units. 

The story might have 
ended there bad it not been 
for the determination of a 
local painter, William Wilk- 
ins, then chairman of the 
Welsh Historic Gardens 
Association. From 1989, he 
campaigned tirelessly with a 
handful of dedicated volun- 
teers to raise funds for a 
national garden for Wales. 
Convinced that Middleton 
was the best site, he per- 
suaded the council to agree 
In principle to donate the 
estate. 

In 1996, the Millennium 
Fund awarded the gardens a 
£ZL7m grant, on the condi- 
tion that this was matched 


by binds from elsewhere. A 
board of directors was 
appointed and Wilkins 
returned to painting and to 
restore the gardens at Aber- 
glasny nearby. 

So far, a further Cl 2m has 
been raised - enough to fin- 
ish the first stage of con- 
struction which includes the 
lakes; the car park, all the 
nurseries, laboratories and 
greenhouses and the Great 
Glass House. 

The 4,500 sq metre glass- 
house has been designed by 
the architects Foster and Co 
as the garden’s focal point. 
Though Slightly smaller 
than the Palm House at Kew 
Gardens, it Is believed to 
have the largest unsup- 
ported conservatory roof in 
the world. Inside will bo 
plants and trees from the 
Mediterranean climate - pro- 
teas and headier from South 
Africa, bottlebrush, acacias 
and mimosas from Australia, 
Italian laurel trees and olive 



Plants from Med&vranMn eftnss wffl grow in the 4£DG «q mem gtaastous* 


groves from the Canaries. 

“The tiny area which is 
home to these plants is 
under increasing threat as a 
result of tourism, agricul- 
ture, population growth, and 
even horticulture," says Ivor 
Stokes, director of horticul- 
ture, explaining why Medi- 
terranean plants were cho- 
sen. “The areas In which 
these plants grow represent 


Just 1.7 per cent of the 
earth's surface, yet contain 
20 per cent of known plant 
species." 

Hal Moggridge. who has 
Just finished the restoration 
of the park at Blenheim Pal- 
ace, has been the landscape 
architect since 1995. He has 
preserved much of the origi- 
nal structure of Paxton's 
garden, placing the Great 


Glass House near where the 
house stood on the crest of 
the fafll above the lakes. 

The emphasis is on conser- 
vation and explanation. Visi- 
tors will be able to see the 
glass-fronted, wood-burning 
boiler digesting wood from 
the gardens. Every scrap or 
reusable material will be 
recycled, even the water and 
wastes from the lavatories. 


No chemicals will be used. 

Unlike Edinburgh or Kew. 
the Welsh gardens will 
receive no on-going govern- 
ment funding. There will 
only be 15 or 1G permanent 
gardeners (Kew has ISO), so 
the gardens will be depen- 
dent on local volunteers, 
schools and charities for 
practical help. Its revenue 
nil} come from its scientific 
research and the 200,000 visi- 
tors expected each year. 

Director Professor Charles 
Stirton, formerly the director 
of science at Kew Gardens, 
plans to concentrate on con- 
servation, systems tics - how 
plants escape from their nat- 
ural habitats - and repro- 
ductive biology. 

There is a long history erf 
grand schemes, ruin and res- 
toration at Middleton, but 
the National Botanic Garden 
will surely prove the most 
enduring. 

■ For risits and details of 
the Friends' scheme, contact 
Angharad Wynne, the 
Htuhmal Botanic Garden of 
Wales or Gardd Fotaneg 
Genedlaethol Cymru, Middle- 
ton Hall, LLanarthne, Car- 
marthenshire SAS2,- tel: 
0155S-66876& 
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Humberts 


r r 11 


isuEOEwictrr- 

Walk. LyftifljWn 4 nrile* CWB * mis . 

A saperb fcunfly nsiitat* b» ■ waterside poofcsm nil luuuiinnlc 
views over the Solent towards Yam* nth, Lymtagto n and the matebBd- 


room wftfa ewknfri balcon ka . gtady Wtdjen, trtffiry room, prtadpal and 
guest bedroom motes, two further bedrooms, bathroom and chart Bom. 

Double garage/biMUOne, saaS orriHrtJ and lAchea gudm. 

Set tn send woodland panda irth about 960 ft of pirate frontage to the 
Solent, small hajtoonr area, (payable andsKjm*) - . ;. 

AD in about 1,5 acres . “ 

Details Humberts Ltsidon Office 0171 629 0909 or ' 

Christopher Scott 01983 721777 . 
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Knight ff x ;l 
Frank Lii 



South Warwickshire 


Stntftwd-apon-ATon 8 mile. Bvetum 8 mils 
(Paddington l hr 45 mlm). Broadway 12 mils. *440 flis) IS mites. 
Bnu Ingham 22 mils. London 109 mils. 

[Ptaanoa and mn« ap p roxi mate! 

An outstanding residential and agricultural Estate 
with a beautifully situated country house 
3 principal reception rooms, bUliard room, 6 bedrooms, 4 b a throoms. 
Swimming pooL Beautiful landscaped gardens whh spectacular 
panoramic views. Traditional courtyard. Grade D Listed secondary 
farmhouse. 2 further cottages. WdLequlpped aoamjerdsl farm. 
Traditional buildings with planning permission for office use. 
Ashing. Arable, pasture and woodland. Shoot- 

In all about 653 acres (264 hectares) 

<USCflVBW/127(K3) 


Stratford- upon- Avon 
I cl: 01789 297735 


( OlldtMl 

lcl: 017 1 62 l > 8171 


John Clegg & C<_> 


NORTHERN FIFE - GAULDRY 

AN INTERESTING MISED COLLECTION OF WffiAL PWJPariTH SmiATED IN 
ATTRACTIVE ROLLING COUNTRYSIDE INCLUDING: 

• A prodauve »OTBr«J mtfc (ami of 167 m f 6T hecorc*. 

■ Vfean nnMc haul ttttmflns id 92 Ktcs / 37 bcctues. 

■ Land adjoining die riUage. 

• Old mne firm tuMngi foc c onr a woti. 

• Wbudboh. 

• Aiatolof292aBca/ 118 boetzrev 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN 7 LOTS 
CanaAigaOinr 


l Kill Lind Sfiii.t:'!'. lidinhnrji. FI I! - \ s 
111.11 2:-) S.S!*i • iM3! 22'' 4X2- • I vi!i:iliurvh'.i ini;m!>-L-v.< ■■ u> - . 



East Susses -Lewes 

Lewes 3 miles, Brighton 9 miles, London 56 miles 
Magnificent Grade II* Georgian house 
in a stunning downland position. 
Reception hall, 4 reception rooms, 6 principal 
bedrooms and 4 bathrooms. 8 further bedrooms. 
Stable yard, 2 cottages and Hat. 

Parkland and woodland. 

About 184 acres (74 ha) 

London office: 0171 629 7282 and 
Lewes office: 01273 475 411 


^ unique opportunity to own 
part of an historic Grade I listed 
Georgian mansion in a 
parkland setting with 
uninterrupted views 


\\ •’'vV r V - • .. 

:V> -.-j.r';.': ‘ 
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• 7 individual apartments each 
with period detailing and finished 
to an exceptional standard. 


i ti ; v. , . 


mm , . . 
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• Bespoke kitchens and bathrooms, 
central Hit and garaging. 


'Capability Brown' parkland of 
about 19 acres. 


• Long private driveway having 
access onto the A3. 



• 2 and 3 bedroom apartments. 
From £425,000 leasehold 


if >Cw . v 




152 SJoanc Street 
London SW1X9DB 
Tel: 0171 824 8171 
Fax. 0171 710 1672 

r-nufl: 4ovt9^ksv^ufiink.co.ak 


INTERNATIONAL 
t 231 High Street 

)B Guildford Sane) GUI 3BQ 

71 Td: 01483 S6S17I 

<1 fox: 01483 301646 

l. co. ok c^roil: p A dfordfi m ^hifi u kniLiil 




bap: /rirwwJaii^itfiwib. cn.uk 




^Jackson-Stops & Staff 





South Devon 

Danmoath (via fary) about 5 miles. Exeter about 25 mifcs. 
S pfftrf iil irf y li lMlcJ ailci&vjnt borne and t e mp , gardens, 
woodhad ud freabwalcr fafca, on tbc basis of tfae Rivw Dm. 

3 rcccpooo roasts, study, son room, kiicben/breskfssT room, 

4 bedrooms, 2 bethromas, ■bower room. Sqnnte 3 bedroom 
cottage gad flat. Walkways oreriookmg water, qua^ jeoy and 
pontoon. Ca nke r, la k e, woodland. About 10 ana (42Haa). 

Joint Agents: Coastline Estate Agents. TH; (D18B) 752321. 
Jackson Stops & StadUepboae: (01392) 214222. 


I I*? 7377 5 « 
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CADOGAN PLACE & CADOGAN LANE - SW1 


A superb ■dd-msmee Grade D Lasted Uncco fronted hn—e owfWdsj 
private gardon reqoiriig mod vnisatlan of 5,765 sq. ft. witfc a staff 
mews boose and garaging bdtrod of LA39 *q. ft. Ptawung and Listed 
baading eonsenu arc available to provide 5 bedroom end bathroom 
saites with 4 reception roams, kfcben and Hit 


WAELLIS 


£3.75 minion P mehold avaibUe 


Joint Sole Agents 


LOWNDES LODGE, CADOGAN PLACE SWl 

(On bcMf of dm exeentoa of die Ime Miss G M SQcocfc) 

A woe facing diiid floor balcony flu needing updating in tUs UgUy reptrfed 
block faring tbc gardens, just off Slew* Street. Lift, porter. 4 beds, 3 bobs, 
draw an, dining rm. kit fOvwafl apfirov 193 tq nJlfTTH tq ftk 55 years. 
Offer, in die order of £1^50000. 


Td: #171 584 2044 
Fas 0171 584 2072 


Id: 0171 581 3022 
Fas 0171 58! 8720 


Kn ight Tt'f 

I -rank L-U 


North Cornwall 

A house on the Fairway 

21 detached areftbect designed 
fairway houses and biopJovs oq 0m 
magmfKn* Bowood Park Golf Course. 
AccocHxxhticn to $mf 
indlvkfoaJ w ^ii ffi nun. 

Front £185^)00 
Show homes 

FU(y Soatrated brednuo 


JorntAgCSR 

Penreal Estate Agency <012081 880002 
A Krista Rank. Bcear [01 3923 4231 II 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Cotswold farmhouse 
completely renovated. 
Extensive views with 
garages, outbuildings 
and ample parking. 
Converted bare adjacent. 
Ideal family extension, 
holiday let or officos 
in all VI* acres 

£470j000 


KEITH CARDALE 
GROVES 


EATON PLACE SWl 

Featomg an "exceptional area taring got ten o f generous propomoorv a. 
ground floor maiaanera: wife PRIVATE STREET ENTRANCE- Recephdi. 
draw rm. <&ung rm. large IdiAfiniqg no. 3 bob. 3 era taihs^ ditaring 
tmfMudyffaalc. ( Overall 287 sq m/SJOSA sq ft), re* cai eirira. 106 years. 
£2350:000. 


BLBiHHM BEBOP 


MAYFAIR, W1 


CADOGAN PUCE, SWl 


CADOGAN SQUARE SWl 

A fire floor west taring balcony flat of 4 rooms. 2 bails. kiL all now requiring 
updating. Lift, caretaker 24 year*. Often in the order of £550000. 


Reduced for 
quick sale. 


Tel: 01453 S22833 


ST ANDREWS 
SCOT LAND 
OFFERS OVER 
£270,000 


East Suffolk 


A uniquely designed, 
two double bedroom, 
first floor flat, of 
excellent proportions. 
Two en-suite bathrooms, 
kitchen, large roof 
terrace. 


A waterfall tumbling imo a pool 
provides an invigorating focus 
for tfris Jnxnri Airiy-rrftnMstiKi. 
3,000 Kjuare foot maisooene. 
approached through Its own 
front door or u.elegsu foyer 
with 24-hoar porterage. 


0171 *581 • 7654 


S bedrooms, 8 baihfehower rooms, 
drawing room, diningroom, audy. 
tecien/bnsatftsr nxtra. patio, 

pyy ffTnifnal 


Sole Agents 
LeaseboM 84 years 


Saporienbr Gooigzart Tbwn House 
2 mini ton dn R&Aaod 
TteOUCanc. 

4 Adrfic. 5 Bedroom, 2 Badnoow 
nlBonnal Ftae period feaaaet. 
Sony walled gatden. Garage. 


Viewing; Cornea 5efliaf AgeoR 
Siripan A Marvrlek WS 
18 Herkn Raw, Bfintwgb 
Tht 0131 557 1545 
firo 0131 5579590 


6 Miles A1 deburgh 
Superb renovated 
Victorian Rectory 
4 recap, Aga Utdme, B beds 
2 bate, gas CH, Coasb Honsa, 
laosa Box, Large imtalnp 
2 acres 

Guide price £205,000 
Hick A Son. 
Saxmurtdham 
Tel 01728-603232 


Early viewing 
recommended 


£1,775,000 


£1,125,000 


I KNJGHTSBRIDGE OFFICE 

0171-581 0155 


Debeabam 

Thorpe 


XaHamal AqmrMAm 


PIMLICO GREEN 
Belgravia, SWl 
2 newly constructed 2 bed appts 
in this prestigious location. 
Ideal pied-a-terres or 
rental investments. 


£276.000 / £3904)00 
Lease 99 jn 


01712358088 


Ikl: 0171 «<S U53 
Fbc 1171 499 4014 



Islington 

&ClTY 




kdiroaqn 
M07 read, tor taia Snr UkMfHuL 


TO: 01712264221 
Pax: 0171 2264167 



CITY 

New Development 

1 + 2 BEDROOM FLATS yflTH 
TERRACES/ BALCONIES 
Ovcrfookfcgjwk 
Prices from 
£125,000 

999 year tenses 

Tel: 0171 250 1012 


* **t 


Country Property 
Advertising 


SWl 

WESTMINSTER 


O 

CHEST Li; TO ',8 


toodookNo. I Speddkt 
SmebCoupeay 

LET US SEARCH RM YOU 


For more information, 
please call: 
Louise Hawker on 
tel: 0171 873 3211 


Luxury 1, 2/3 bedroomed 
apartments from £230,000. 


Call . 

0171 630 8866 


o mall: In uisaftawkaf-0ft.com 


CANARY 

WHARF 

Luxury riverside 2 and 3 


PIMLICO 

EccIesfoD Square 

Pus and Hiramri mriwirw^ 
rape* cental Square 
southeast hong p osition 
IWo bedrooms, 

40’ approx Reception. 

£575,000 

J-S-A- Humtam 8171 8344771 
tWUCfkim 834 999* . 


TA 444(D) 171 838 1066 
■h* +44(0} 171 898 1077 


HoreaSca edh (London) Lm 

Knlghtthfidy SVl 


bedroomed apartments 
from £230,000. 

Call 0171 537 7502 


BABBKAN EC2 1 bad P Ikror south 
taanQ E9BAML Abo tffi bM £1 SSJUQ. 
Darial Watrtffjr 0i7t 253 4414 


KAN3M HEWS HSE romy skte^Un 
napA b 0 X 2 baasjt Mnr 
taroip (!*». C73ftOQO FHOt 71 373 997® 
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A savage tamed 
for the summer 

Amie Wilson opens four pages on the US with a 
no-snow, all-go holiday in the Rocky Mountains 



decade or so ago, as a 
parvenu in the Ameri- 
can Rockies. I cheer- 
fully attempted to 
.drive Samantha, iny 
daughter - en route from Steam- 
boat Springs to Aspen - over a 
mountain pass which everyone in 
Colorado, except me. knew was 
impassable, except in summer. 
Fortunately, the truth dawned 
before we had made much prog- 
ress. We retreated ingloriousjy to 
make a detour. I vowed tliat "one 
day 1 would return and make a 
more successful s umm er attempt. 

Even before* all the snow has 
melted, ski towns in North Amer- 
ica. like their counterparts in 
Europe, quickly slip into sum- 
mer-paradise mode, attracting 
walkers, mountain-bikers and 
white- water rafters to their riv- 
ers, wildflower-strewn meadows 
and mountain passes. 

Last summer. Jimmy Carter, 
the former US president, now in 
his mid -70s, and Rosalynn. his 
wife, savoured one of the great 
walks in the Colorado Rockies. 
Armed with walking sticks and a 
picnic lunch, they trudged 
beneath quivering aspens 
through meadows filled with wild 
flowers and then tlirough linger- 
ing summer snow over the West 
Maroon Pass from Crested Butte 
to Aspen. 

The party carried oxygen (just 
in case) walkie-talkies and maps. 
The oxygen was not required: the 
Carters managed the 20-mile 
walk in a creditable S', hours 
from trail -head to trail-head, 
including lunch, in spite of the 
fact that it rained for the last 
four hours. 

It seems hardly possible that 
an area which can experience 
such savage winters can be so 
colourful, as wild flowers of 
almost every variety come to life 
after the snows. 

You can ride between the two 
resorts on horseback or walk it, 
if. like the Carters, you have the 
legs. (The snow at the top of the 
pass can be calf-deep, even in 
mid-summer.) 

The Rockies are full of good 
walks. Crested Butte has been 
christened the wildflower capital 


of Colorado, but in truth the 
mountains around Telluride. 
another ski town in south-west 
Colorado, can boast an equally 
profuse array of Columbine (the 
state flower), Indian paint brush. 
Glacier lillies. larkspur, flax and 
Scarlet ghilio. 

There Is also plenty of wildlife: 
marmots, chipmunks, picas (simi- 
lar to guinea-pigs) and humming- 
birds are common, and you might 
catch sight of bighorn sheep and 
elk. Colorado black bear and 
even mountain lions, perhaps 
reassuringly, are more rarely 
seen, although one jogger 
famously encountered a bear on 


sport slogans such as: “We're all 
here because we’re not all there" 
and “Life is uncertain - eat des- 
sert first". 

Last year 1 finally found myself 
in the right part of the world 
(Leadville. at 10.430ft, the highest 
incorporated city in the US) at 
the right time of the year to find 
out what 1 had missed when my 
daughter and I bad been forced to 
turn back on Independence Pass. 

It was glorious, like so many 
parts of the Rockies in summer 
looking unfamiliar in a mantle of 
green rather than white, 
although snow lingers all year 
round on the higher peaks like 


One is continually tempted by a 
myriad of summery things to do 
from llama trekking, cattle drives. 
Rollerblading and cookouts to gold 
panning, fly-fishing, golf, kayaking, 
rafting, ballooning and paragliding 


the Crested Butte side of the 
West Maroon Pass but managed 
to outpace it. 

There is hardly a ski resort in 
the Rockies which does not plead 
with you to return in the summer 
to see the place in a totally new 
light: “It's so beautiful here in 
the summer. You must come 
bock." 

Increasingly. I do. Even to 
those with wintry names. One 
cannot very well rechristen it 
summer park when the snow has 
melted, but Winter Park. Colo- 
rado. is a very different place in 
the summer. Like most ski 
resorts, it develops a new ambi- 
ence. dominated by strong sun- 
shine. walking and riding, golf 
and tennis, fishing and white- 
water rafting, rodeos and music 
festivals. 

The slopes become the play- 
ground of walkers and mountain- 
bikers, with 45 miles of trails. 

You can still ride the Zephyr 
Express quad and speed down 
the slopes - but in plastic tobog- 
gans on an alpine slide. 

Spectators at the jazz festival 


Mount Elbert (14.433ft) and 
Mount Massive (14.42 1 ft) and 
other “I4ers" such as Mounts 
Yale and Harvard. 

Regrettably, my daughter, now 
married with a job involving end- 
less travel, had better things to 
do than wander through the US 
with her father again. But she 
missed something exceptional 

Independence Pass is not easy 
to find - as if the locals are try- 
ing to keep it to themselves. 
There is no signpost from the 
main road. It is only alter you 
have turned off the road between 
Leadville and Buena Vista - hav- 
ing passed the tiny junction at 
least twice - that a signpost con- 
firms the Joyftil news that you 
are indeed on your way to the 
pass and Aspen. 

As you begin this startling 
journey - the road at this stage 
is disarmingly fiat, taking you 
mar a beautiful lake and the tiny 
community of Twin Lakes - a 
parked police car encourages you 
not to break the speed limit. It 
turns out to be a dummy. 

Independence Pass (12,095ft) 


was the route taken by the early 
miners who were brave enough 
to venture across this fearsome 
land-block on their Norwegian- 
style snowshoes in 1870. 

Like many classic mountain 
passes. Independence starts in a 
mellow fashion, building gradu- 
ally to a seemingly endless series 
of narrow hair-pin bends with 
unmatchable views or Colorado's 
highest peaks. To would-be pros- 
pectors, on their ivay to check 
out a potentially wonderful new 
silver mining area across the 
mountains, in what would 
become known as Roaring Fork 
Valley, it would have been a 
severe and pun ishin g underuik- 

mg. 

In the event, they were beaten 
back not by the weather, but by 
the Ute Indians. Finally, Ouray, 
the Ute chief, relented and 
allowed them to stream over the 
pass and construct a camp which 
they called Ute City - later 
known as Aspen. 

Having achieved my goal of 
retracing their journey, albeit at 
more than 10 times the speed and 
in total comfort, we moved back 
towards Denver along Interstate 
70. continually tempted by a myr- 
iad of summery things to do: 
llama trekking, cattle drives. 
Rollerblading. nature walks, 
mountain biking in Arapahoe 
National Forest, mine tours. ~gid- 
dyap" guided trail rides, western 
cookouts and hay-wagon rides. 
gold panning, fly-fishing, golf, 
kayaking, “mile-lo-wifd" white- 
water rafting, hot-air ballon rides 
and paragliding. 

Lest one is tempted to stray too 
far into the wilderness witbout a 
guide, one should heed the rather 
macabre biking-boot advertise 
ment in the Aspen Traveler 
Grade: “Sure, you might 
But don’t worry - you’ 
gradable." 

■ Arrde Wilson flew 
with United Airlines. His 
Colorado teas arranged 
Vacations, Tel 0181-750 
Take A Hike, 
based tour operation 
in hiking, horseback 
water rafting and rock climbing. 
Tel * 1 9703492773. 
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The Amish way of life 

Clare Gascoigne on the struggle to survive in the modem world 


F arming has changed 
a lot in the 60 years 
since Leroy Esh was 
a boy. It is so speci- 
alised now. if you are not 
into hogs or poultry in a big 
way. forget it. His son now 
milks about 60 cows instead 
of the dozen or so that Esh 
inherited from his father. 

His wife, Ruth, has noticed 
the change, too. Last year, 
for the first time, they didn’t 
bother to slaughter a pig - 
though she did make about 
150 quarts of apple sauce. 
And although she still 
makes all their jams and jel- 
lies. she buys In fruit now as 
well as using their own. 

However, the modern 
world has bad only limited 
impact ou the Esh family. 
There are no tractors to be 
seen on their land: all the 
farm ma chin ery is drawn by 
horses. And although they 
use a diesel-powered cooling 
system for their milk, their 
home is as free of electric 
light as the women's clothes 
are of buttons. 

The Esh are Amish and. 
300 years after the family 
moved to America. Leroy 
still talks of Germany as 
“the old country'”. 

Go for a meal with Jonas 
and Annie King, and they 
win proudly point to a fam- 
ily tree, painted with the leg- 
end “Bind us together with 
love". Seventeen wooden 
hearts are inscribed with the 



Gathering of the clans: market day In Lancaster county 


names and dates of birth of 
their grandchildren - blue 
for the boys and pink for the 
girls. Four of the hearts are 
also inscribed with the dates 
of their death, in spite of the 
fact that the Amish do not 
eschew modern medicine 
and surgery. 
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Economics is bringing new 
pressures to bear on the 
Plain People. Their large 
families cannot all be sup- 
ported on the 70 or so acres 
that is the average Amish 
farm. Diversification Is (me 
way forward; emus have 
been popping up among the 
fields of Lancaster county, 
much as ostrichs have 
appeared in the English 
home counties. Elks are 
another favourite; their 
horns can be sold to the Chi- 
nese for traditional medi- 
cine. 

The Amish may not use 
electricity or motor cars, but 
there is nothing 18th century 
about their business skills. 

These days they can hum 
tourists, too. Tourism first 
“discovered" the Amish in 
the 1950s, but it was the film 
Witness, starring Harrison 
Ford, that put the little town 
of Intercourse on the map. It 
is now a long stretch of 
shops selling jams, pretzels 
and anything with the word 
“hand-crafted” in front of it, 
much of which is made fay 
Amish and some of which is 
worth buying. 

The Plain People 1 met in 
Lancaster county were 
friendly, cheerful and infor- 
mal- You will be fed excel- 
lently If you eat with the 
Kings or the Eshs, and they 


will talk with gentle, open 
simplicity and honesty about 
their way of life, culture and 
religion. And after the meal, 
Annie or Ruth take yoa “just 
to see” the patchwork pan- 
holders and quilts laid out in 
the spare bedroom and yes. 
available for purchase. 

Tourism Is big business in 
Lancaster county, and every- 
where you are urged to 
“experience the Amish". At 
the multi-media theatre you 
can watch “a touching 
chronicle of a family 
through the ages, sur- 
rounded by five specially 
designed projection sur- 
faces"; visit The Amish Vil- 
lage Inc. and you can be 
guided around a recreation 
of an Amish farm; contact 
MTS Heritage Tours for the 
“heart of the Amish farm- 
lands” tour. 

You have to work a little 
harder to get past the sani- 
tised. pot-pourri version. 
Cycling would be the best 
way to see Lancaster coun- 
ty’s delightful countryside; 
gentle hills and open farm- 
land dotted with immaculate 
farms (the Amish not only 
seem able to farm witbout 
covering the coontryside 
with rusting bits of machin- 
ery, but also have an inter- 
est in gardening not shared 
by other Americans). 

Lititz, Lancaster and Stras- 
burg are pretty towns, with 
antique and up-market craft 
shops, and farmer’s markets 
that are surprisingly un- 
touristy. There are good res- 
taurants, the Hershey choco- 
late factory, and Route 30. 
which is littered with dis- 
count shopping malls stock- 
ing Donna Karen, Ralph 
Lauren and Tommy Hllfiger 
at satisfyingly low prices. 

But will the tourists kill 
the way of life they come to 
see? Leroy Esh believes not. 
Tliis is the way of life we 
have inherited, and to throw 
it away would be like throw- 
ing away any other inheri- 
tance. X would not give up 
this way; I sort of like it" 1 
can see his point 
■ Clare Gascoigne stayed in 
the The Carriage House in 
Intercourse + 1 717 768 3059. 
Prices range from $68 to SS5 a 
night for double room and 
breakfast. 

M For further information, 
contact Pennsylvania Tour- 
ism on CB39-3Q070J or Penn- 
sylvania Dutch Convention 
and Visitors Bureau on + 1 
717299 8901 . 
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Ghosts of a 


cotton- 



grander age 


Natchez is a quiet town today, but once 
upon a time. . John Westbrooke reports 


L ong ago, before the 
War Between the 
States, Natchez 
had half the mil- 
lionaires in the 
US. King Cotton was the 
source of their wealth; and 
they used it to build man- 
sions in the city perched on 
the bluff overlooking the 
Mississippi River. 

The cotton still grows, but 
it makes fewer plutocrats. In 
Natchez itself, and on the 
banks of the river down to 
New Orleans, only the 
houses survive, ghosts of a 
grander age. 

Think of Tara in Gone 
With the Wind, a stately, pil- 
lared residence, and you 
have the template for Natch- 
ez's antebellum homes. They 
are not huge, but they have 
style, borrowed from Greek 
and I talian models. 

Some, such as Auburn, are 
rectangular redbricks with 
classical porticoes in white 
stucco. Others, like Dun- 
leith. have deep galleries all 
around them, held up by 
white columns - 26 in this 


case - to provide shade from 
the stifling summer heat 
The most imaginative, just 
outside town, was Dr Haller 
Nutt's Longwood. Plans 
show it as an Arabian fan- 
tasy with an onion dome. It 
survives as the biggest 


The town had 
a good war, 
falling 
without 
damage to 
Union troops 


octagonal house in the coun- 
try, but it was never fin- 
lsbed. Only the basement, a 
mere 10,000 sq ft, was com- 
pleted; its windowless cen- 
tral room was to be lit by 
mirrors reflecting sunlight 
down from the dome 
through skylights in its ceil- 
ing. 

Then, in 1861, the civil war 
broke out. The builders fled 


back north to Philadelphia, 
without even putting the Uds 
on their paint tins (which 
are still there). Supplies of 
materials from the north 
stopped. Troops burned 
Nutt's cotton fields. Broke 
and broken-hearted, he died 
before the war ended. 

His family stayed on in the 
basement which fortunately 
was big enough to accommo- 
date the grand piano and the 
four-poster beds - the ceil- 
ings ore 9ft high - but they 
left the other storeys, the 
dome and the central atrium 
as empty shells. Now, as a 
protected national monu- 
ment, Longwood cannot be 
finished, even if anyone 
wanted to. 

Natchez, today a quiet 
town of 20,000 people, was 
then big and slightly disrep- 
utable, the only port 
between the Ohio River con- 
fluence and New Orleans. 
But the rowdy riverside 
area, Natchez Under-the-Hill. 
has been tamed for tourists; 
one restaurant Cock of the 
Walk, serves soft drinks in 



An octagonal Arabian fantasy: Longwood mansion in Natchez, Mississippi 
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tin mugs; another. Natchez 
landing , serves them in jam 
jars. (Both do a tasty steak, 
though.) 

The town had a good war, 
falling without damage to 
Union troops. Then it passed 
into a long depression which 
was the saviour of the old 
mansions: no one had any 
money to alter them. 
Recently they have been 


bought, often by women’s 
garden dubs which redeco- 
rate and furnish them as 
authentically as possible 
Many have punkahs; most 
have floor-level mirrors so 
local belles coold check their 
ankles were not showing. 
Rosalie has a superb collec- 
tion of Belter rosewood 
chairs; Donleith has a 
trompe I'oeH punchbowl. 


Some . of Natchez’s 500 
antebellum structures are 
open to the public every day. 
Many more open for three 
“pilgrimages" a year - 
spring, autumn a nrf Christ- 
mas weekends; replete with 
balls and pageants, when 
local women act as guides 
("docents" is the local word), 
dressing in Victorian hoop 
skirts and welcoming visi- 


tors with lilting Southern 
courtesy. 

Others take guests for bed 
and breakfast. 1 stayed in 
one of these, the 1855 Wey- 
mouth Hall, with a magnifi- 
cent but precarious view 
from the top of the bluff to 
the nearby Mississippi. Ol' 
Man River looks placid, bat 
it is strong: it had eroded the 
bluff to within yards of the 


house before the owners 

shored it up.. 

Natchez, in Mississippi, 
fcas been fortunate to keep 
so many of its. architectural 
treasures. Louisiana, across 
the river, has had different 
problems. Barbara Bacot. a 
historian, showed me around 
Magnolia Mound, a planta- 
tion homestead in Baton 
Rouge. A survivor from an 
earlier era - 1790 - it is de- 
gactly decorated hut looks 
comparatively primitive, 
with bare boards tor a floor 
and painted tor the ceiling. 

It is lucky to be there at 
sSl, Bacot explained: "Louis- 
iana [a former French terri- 
tory] is the only state whose 
laws are based on toe Napo- 
leonic Code. That means all 
the children inherit property 
equally. 

- “You have a hurricane 
come through end tear the 
roof off a house, and you 
have to get agreement from 
29 different heirs before 
you can replace it. You. 
end up getting no agreement 
and the place just falls 
down.” 

For all toe perils of time, 
flood, war and inheritance, 
the Mississippi is still a val- 
ley erf many mansions: Long- 
wood and its octagon, Notto- 
way with its white cypress 
rrtitimns . Oak Alley with its 
quarter-mile avenue of 28 
oak trees. Beyond them, pad- 
dle wheelers still steam 
along the river, and tourists 
sit on deck sipping mint 
juleps. 

■ John Westbrooks was a 
guest of Travel South USA 
(0171-603 2622), which pro- 
motes tourism for 11 south- 
eastern states m the UK 
"Entry to Natchez's old homes 
costs around £5 each. . 


I f yon have ever 

dreamed or designing - 
and riding - your own 
roller coaster, pay a 
visit to DlsneyQuest in 
Florida. The five-storey 
building is being described 
as a “theme park in a box", 
and there, alongside 
computer games which suck 
yon into a parallel universe, 
is a “ vi rt u al" roller coaster 
which yon can programme 
to do anything you want. 

When Disney was 
previewing the centre - it 
opened on Jane 19-1 
hesitated: my joystick skills 
are almost non-existent, and 
this is cutting-edge 
technology. But a group of 
computer buffs promised to 


Looping the virtual reality loop 

Sandra Carpenter tries out the latest Disney theme park in Florida which is aimed at all ages 


rescue me if needed, 
attendants at each stage 
explained carefully what 
was happening - and the 
building was air-conditioned 
and sbady after the Orlando 
son. 

DisneyQnesi is divided 
into four zones - Explore, 
Create, Score and Replay. In 
Score, we were soon 
donning virtual-reality 
helmets to fight off 3D 
demons with our 
light-sabres, and rescuing 


earth colonists on a planet 
under attack by aliens. 

We tried varied 
adventures in Explore, some 
woven around familiar 
characters snch as Aladdin 
and Hercules. But the 
deags-yonr-own roller 
coaster - the ride everyone 
wanted to try - was waiting 
in Create. 

You sit at a computer 
screen and, guided by 
prompts (“Your average 
speed is 4 miles an hour. Do 


you want to go faster?"), 
create the ride of your 
dreams. All kinds of bends, 
gradients and corkscrews 
are available. 

Then conies the bonus: 
you swipe the finished 
product on to an electronic 
card, and go to a 360° 
pitch- and-roll simulator 
which will read toe card and 
let yon actually experience 
your ride. The swoops, turns 
and lurches are all 
gut-wreu chingly 


reproduced. The more 
reckless among us had 
programmed in 
loop-the-loops, and after 
hanging upside down in a 
harness came out looking 
rather green. (A note of 
caution: in the simulator, 
you are on view to other 
visitors.) 

However, you could also 
design a ride gentle enough 
for a nervous child, so no 
one had to feel excluded; 
and again, attendants were 


on hand for advice. 

The centre is aimed at all 
ages, and 40- or 
50-somethhigs could spend 
an hour swamped with 
nostalgia in the Replay 
zone, trying arcade classics 
such as Pacman and Space 
Invaders. 

Back in Create, they could 
morph their own computer 
image into whatever took 
their fancy (and get a print 
of the results), create 
personalised stickers or an 


animation cel, and even 
design a toy from on-screen 
components (highly popular 
with, the youngest visitors, 

especially as the finished 
product can be bought 
afterwards). 

There is also a 150ft slide 
which makes a short cut 
through two floors, and ' 
mega-calorie cheesecakes in 
toe refreshment area to 
boost flagging energy levels. 

Emerging some three 
hours later, the computer 


experts were still enthusing 
about toe roDer coaster, and 
saying they had never seen 
anything this advanced 
before. “If s a theme park 
without any of the 
drawbacks. It doesn’t take 
up acres at space and you 
don't have to wait for a fine 
day," said one. T just hope 
the queues don't get too 
long.” 

If they do, Disney wont 
mind. A second centre will 
open in Chicago next year, 
and more are to follow in 
toe US and abroad. 

■ DisneyQuest is at the Walt 
Disney World Resort, 

Florida. Charges for games 
and rides vary, and are paid 
with a stored-value card. 
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Advertisement BookingForm 


I 


ITALY 


LUXURY CRUISES by true speculate 
Sump or whanwrtVWfl b« *»*yeiw» 
FREE Hat. 100's at offers. Cruises & 
voyages LM 01814450445. 


Name...., 

Address.. 


Daytime Telephone . 


Please book. 


GERMANY 


Mosvm TOURS ABTA vl 338 ATOL 3909 
& AITO Thie gpectaSsts far Germany All 
types at hokfays W0116S7I 99BZ 


• Daily low cost (tights amt 
oflunodatton. ATI major CC. 
rawf Centre 0181 428 2900 
8S ATOL 25/7 IATA 


Whilst care is taken to 
establish that our advertisers 
are bona Tide, readers arc 
strongly recommended to 
take their own precautions 
before entering 
into any agreement. 


ITALY - Tuscany wonderful farmhouse nr 
Siene with swan pool & usa of tonne 
courts. Sips io. Now avail due to 
cancellation 15 Aug 2wta. Contact 
Italian Chapters Far this 8 other 
beautiful preps enraft to rant in Juf S 
Aug. TeL 0171 565 3636 


FRANCE 


(size of ad) at a cost of £. 


......... (cost of ad) 


PROVENCE - EkKtUtdul property nr SL 
R*ny wMi swtinm pool alps B. Sli avad 
July S August. Contact French 
Cnaps»3 fra this 4 other properties u 
rent in Prawnce. 0171 S8S 3635 


Payment bp 

AMEX* / VISA* / MASTERCARD* / CHEQUE* (payable to: The Rnanctfif Times) 'defete as applicable 


Credit card number. 
Signature 


Exp date /. 


TUSCAN COAST House Mti magrttan 
sea views, dose to beeches- Other 
praparfes in un^sB Aigontaita to mm 
rift « Hama Mta Argertaifa. Tel: dlttl 

9B7 9978 Far 0181 7478343 


COTS D'AZUR, Cap d'AntlMs. S-ued 
sea view vBa; heated pod: air coir. 6 
irin wait Plage 0e la Garuupe. Ftadble 
stsflftiQ: August 1st onward* £4950 P-w. 
Tbt 00334 3309 1440 / Fan 1448. 


Please send or ta tills form together wtti your advertisement to: 

Helen Jeyes, Financial Times, One Southwark Bridge. London SE1 9HL 


Fax: +44171 873 3765 
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I f you fancy a laugh, go 
up to the military col- 
lege at the citadel in 
Charleston. Not even 
19lb century Prussia 
could offer anything as Spar- 
tan as this: the freshmen 
with their shaven heads and 
banana-republic uniforms 
are forced to walk at speed 
in the gutters, chin down, 
chest up, bottom out; turn at 
right angles and maintain 
strict silence. 

I was told the same jerky 
movements were required in 
the mess: they had to 
“square the corners'" when 
they brought food up to their 
mouths. Outside they looked 
like a collection of turkey- 
cocks. 

Half an hour is quite 
enough. Then you can 
explore the real delights of 
the town, to be found in the 
old part, at the eastern end 
of the peninsula. It is an 
extraordinary collection of 
old houses and churches, the 
best preserved colonial town 
in the US. 

The colony was settled by 
a volatile combination of dis- 
senters. malcontents and 
supernumerary Barbadian 
planters in 1670. It was 
owned by the Lords Propri- 
etors. headed by Antony 
Ashley-Cooper, Baron Ash- 
ley. later first Earl of Shaf- 
tesbury. In his honour they 
named the two flanking riv- 
ers the "Ashley" and the 
“Cooper" Their settlement 
was baptised as a tribute to 
the king: “Charles Town" 
only became "Charleston" 
after the War of Indepen- 
dence. 

Shaftesbury was the friend 
and patron of the philoso- 
pher John Locke, who drew 
up a suitably tolerant consti- 
tution for the colony. The 
colonists, in their wisdom, 
never used iL 
Much of the tone was set 
by the flery, hard-drinking 
Barbadians. That small 
island had been divided up 
earlier in the century and 
had run out of elbow-room. 

Hie first bouses built in 
Charleston, such as some of i 
those still visible in Tradd 
Street, were bunt in terraces 
like the earliest examples in < 
the Caribbean. The colonists 1 
were soon to realise, how- i 
ever, that tbeir new climate i 
required different designs. i 
Charleston was blazing I 
hot for much of the year, i 
humid, bugged by mosqui- t 
toes and wracked by hurri- s 
canes. Taxation restricted 
the width of your house. As v 



The rice ptante* buflt manor houses - the designs Med from the pages of PaHadto. Drayton Hal (s the best preserved 


Charleston’s recycled grandeur 

Giles MacDonogh enjoys a visit to the best-preserved colonial town in the US 


a higher rate was charged 
for a double front, most 
Charlestonians were happy 
to opt for single-room thick- 
ness, and a house which 
stretched hack 200ft to the 
rear. Small armies of slaves 
slept above the kitchen, 
which was boused in a sepa- 
rate building in the garden. 

To take full benefit of the 
evening winds, Charleston- 
ians built themselves “piaz- 
zas" on the long west sides 
of their town houses. These 
were inspired by the draw- 
ing of the Palazzo Chierfcatt 
in Vicenza, which they 
found in Palladio's four 
books of architecture. After 
the 1750s. the construction of 
these multi-storey verandas 
was a virtual qua non. 

Charleston is obsessed 
with, its own history, and 


half a dozen patrician resi- 
dences have been opened for 
tourists. 1 visited the rather 
humble house of the cabinet- 
maker Thomas Elfe in 
Queen Street (tel: 722 9161). 
The man who brought Chip- 
pendale’s style to the new 
world turned his coat twice 
during the War of Indepen- 
dence. His bouse contains 
none of his own work, but a 
Dice collection of l&h cen- 
tury objets d'art for all 
that 

The Nathaniel Russell 
House In Meeting Street (723 
1623) is altogether grander. It 
was built in ISOS at a time 
when the Adam Brothers’ 
designs were catching on 
like wildfire in the US and 
contains a delightful, ellipti- 
cal staircase. The grandest I 
saw. however, was the 


Edmonston-Alston House on 
East Battery (556 6020). 
which was built in the sec- 
ond quarter of the last cen- 
tury complete with balconies 
and piazzas looking out over 
the Cooper River. 

Such houses were owned 
by men and women who 
adopted the lifestyles of the 
richer gentry hack home. 
with names which were per- 
mutations of Middleton, 
Pinckney, Ravenel, Alston or 
Drayton. On their rice plan- 
tations they built manor 
houses - the designs also 
lifted from the pages of Pal- 
ladio. Drayton Hall (766 018SJ 
is the best preserved. It was 
copied from the Villa Pisani. 

The planters spent Christ- 
mas and the spring on then- 
estates. otherwise they 
enjoyed the racing, dancing 


and flirting which consti- 
tuted the Charleston season. 

The War of Independence 
and the British occupation of 
the port caused a brief hia- 
tus in their trade. After 
Cornwallis, the British sol- 
dier, went home they 
returned to gathering the 
income from their planta- 
tions. The faces of these 
prosperous patricians may 
be seen today in the collec- 
tion of the Gibbes Museum 
of Art (722 2706). some of 
them painted by Samuel 
Morse of telegraphic lame. 

The American Civil war 
began in Charleston. Deter- 
mined to hang on to their 
slaves, the city fired on a 
federal ship as early as Janu- 
ary 10 1861. The first shots of 
the war occurred on April 
12, when the Confederate 


army attempted to dislodge 
the garrison in Port Sumter, 
a small island which con- 
trols the bay. 

Later, Charlestonians were 
to endure a 587-day siege, 
but the shelling did less 
damage to the city than a 
disastrous fire in 1561. which 
laid waste to about a third of 
Charleston. 

If anything, however, it 
was the Civil war which pre- 
served the city by collapsing 
the local economy and ruin- 
ing the old families. Their 
country estates did not fan? 
so well: General Sherman 
put them to the torch as be 
marched towards that “hell- 
hole of secession* that was 
Charleston. 

The name re-emerged in 
the 1920s attached to a saucy 
dance. In the city, they will 


tell you it was invented at 
the orphanage, which seems 
a funny place for such 
louche steps. The broader 
world saw n first in the 
Broadway shows Liza of 
J921 or Burmin ' Wild of the 
following tear. Thai was in 
New York. 

Charleston itself had 
become, to all extents and 
purposes, a garrison town 
with a massive naval pres- 
ence. Since the end of the 
cold war. the base has been 
mothballed: but you can 
still enjoy the show at 
the citadel. The Friday 
parade begins at 3. -15 pm. 
prompt. 

■ Iriformaiion: Giles Mac- 
Danogh flew Delta Airlines to 
Charleston via Atlanta. He 
stayed at Charleston Place. 
Rooms from 5325 (£195 J. 


Paint a 
broad 
canvas 


E xplore the rich 
canvas of 
American culture 
■.rich Prospect 
i-HDl$1496 21511. For 
£1A95. you can spend nine 
days touring the great US 
art collections: Morgan. 
Frick and Barms, the 
Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. the Metropolitan in 
New York, the National 
Gallery in Washington. 
The ivirliest collectors 
-raned our with European 
old masters, but those 
who came later del eloped 
homegrown tastes. 

One of the laser knows 

l‘S artists was Beatrice 
Turner, whose chief 
subject was herself: 1-18 
s»-lf-porl r.iits hang in the 
Cliffsiile inn. Newport. 
Rhode island, where she 
lived until her death in 
i ms Stay there, and hear 
her mid story, with New 
England Vacations: t-W 
oiTjT&nnu. 

Those with an interest 
in architecture can try- 
one of the historically and 
urcinu-ciuruUy unusual 
US imtels on Premier's 
books' antebellum homes 
in the South: the Peabody 
in Memplus <wuh its own 
marching dticksi; the 
Queen Man . moored at 
Long Bench. Call 
Premier on -4-1 
UlTST-SSJUil 
For modern US culture, 
the place to go is 
California. Among the 
latest attractions: a SlOOm 
Long Beach aquarium; the 
Napa Valley Museum in 
Yount ville: a John 
Steinbeck museum and 
archive in Salinas; and a 
Monet exhibition in San 
Diego. 

And the way lo go? By 
motorcycle, of course. 
Herumingways. rental 
specialist, offers Harleys. 
BMW's and Kawasakis. 
Models suited to women 
are also available. Dream 
Machines brochure from 
•*44 01737-842600. 

John Westbrooke 
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Americana 
best OFF 

THE 


USA 

.Canada > 

I - TaDor-Maite tef-Oitve packages 
* “ Any dtjt satt- destination 

• Coodi lours i| 

Pop In mwt »ec u* toda% cmntrwlty 5si 
tooted In PteadRy Circus Pi I 




ABU DHABI 
ACAPULCO 
ACCHA 

ADELAIDE _ 
AIBUQUEBQOE 

j unjw i 

AIHEHS 
ATLANTA 
AUCKLAND 
BAHRAIN 
BALI 

BSLimOBE 
BANGKOK 
BARBAD OS 
BEDDIG/KIInG 
BERMUDA 
BOGOTA 
BOMB AT 
BORDEAUX 
BOSTON 
BRISBANE 
BUENOS AIRES 
CAfflNS 
CAIRO 
C&LGAB7 

CANCUN 
CAPETOWN 
CARACAS 
CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO 

C1HCMNAH mm 
DALLAS PORT WORTH 
DARES SALAAM 
DARWIN 
DELHI 
D ENV ER, 

DETROIT 
DUBAI 
DURBAN 
E DMONTO N 
ENTEBBE 
FARO 

nUUHFUBT 

FREEfOTT 

FORT L AUDE RDALE 

foethtebs 

GBANEK^ffMAN 
GRENADA 
HALIFAX 
HARARE 
HAVANA 
HAWAII 

h ong ros e 

HOUSTON 
ISTANBUL 

IAXA HIA 

tOH&HH ESBU BG 
KANSAS OTT 
KATHMANDU 
KINGSTON 

KUALA UJMPUB 
KUWAIT 

LILONGWE 
LISBON 
LOS ANGELES 

GO FOB ITU E 


LUSAKA 

ETON 

MADRID 

M ARSEILLE 

MAtJR muS 

MELBOURNE 

flTClffpHIS 

MEXICO CUT 
MIAMI 

MILAN 

MINNEAPOLIS 
M ONTEGO HAT 
MONTPELLIER 
MONTREAL 

MOSCO W 

MYRTLE BEACH 

NA IROBI , 

NASHVILLE 

NASSAU 

NAPLE S, 

NEWARK 

HEW ORLEANS 

HEW TORE 

NICE 

OPORTO 

O RLAND O 

OTTA WA 

PALM SPRINGS 

PARIS 

PERPIGNAN 

PERTH 

PHILADELPHIA 

PHOENIX 

PISA 

PITTSBURG 

PORTLAND 

PRAGUE 

W^TOWUXMXA 

RALEIGH DURH AM 

HlO DE JANEIRO 
rOKE 

SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN ANTONIO 
SAN DIEGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN JUAN 

SA OTMLQ 

SARASOTA 

SEATTLE 

SEYCHELLES 

SINGAPORE 

ST LOUIS 

ST LUCIA 

STOKE? 

XtfIM 

TEL AVIV 
TOBAGO 
TOC O.,, 

TORONTO 

TOULOUSE 

TUCSON, 

VA NCOUVE R 

WASHINGTON 

fcsTMUC BEACH 
WARSAW 

32SSS- 

WngOPEG 
ZURICH _ 
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NEW England accommodation. Lata 
summer. Autumn colours A skiing, 
fnspecfsd quality Iwmas. mna. B4B. 
Apartmems, Boston & NY Four 
Seasons 01647 2472fi 

NEW Yb* HoUdsy lots, raaly ntes well 
mtett H wg apts eS In popular 4 tea 
teutons. Our oen mptssoroatve tmm 
you & graata you. Prices vary tram £89 
a SITS per right ^raeSoa u* *4* 4). 
Apmnents Hemteral 0171 90S 3K1 
(ctam7aqs) . 


BEAUTIFUL BEACH & 
MOUNTAIN HOMES 
TO RENT. 

CALL TRAVEL USA 
0181 780 0099 


CLEARSKY Could you resist ? Now 

everyone hns the opcortunty m o*m a 
Sunnfctg VRa in Honda and Bahamas 
and enjoy a Free Holiday Call me 
Cfearsky information Hotline Now 
Tel 0)734 518825. Far 01794 518835. 
Wstate: wwwdoaskjiLcai*. 

SAVE OVER 50% on Amercafe lavcume 
AhUBWHomfCa Bow Amencma 
VtoSodSffin S37 7853 ABTA D55» 


CARIBBEAN 


r eo*co««r™"y £ j U nj pa«n”toN^y^;, Bpng uj,i 

1 *ttac«aSS sasa«agg 




""" ft m ^w« Twdl1 nnaPie- 

'*g^2ZS!SS£28I~ 


fffil ® fit 7* fi3g a0 ^- sSSSmSmS 




Concorde 

to: BARBADOS 

JncittiKng v ^fiorteen nights or more 
at <>*ur of aevea luxiuy resorts - 
yen tisfy: choose from die stylish 
' Westmeudaod, re! axing 
■C^oajr - "•'aidy fivdy Tamarind 
Curt, ^amorous Giktcr Bay or 
ona of dae oriier exclusive hotels in 
- .- Mir Caribbean brochure. 

£3395 *o £4420 

Pdfe wSl My «bn£« apM riv tins ra ted. 
OaOmd Cteeter fb&a « tfl* Ssjsa, 

■ jwmbJ % te » Ml AagHL 


Mixuav HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 

. 01244 897 999 
. . rrsa-oiD r alaol Chester chi irb 
/• 7 ■' ’jfflTS VI 714 A*Ol 


PRAGUE, BUDAPEST & A 3-NIGHT 
DANUBE CRUISE TO VIENNA 


a, associates on the MS Turquoise have steuml 7 njtfhtt from -fjTiQ-Y 

the recently refurbished MS Caqati for a scries of ' “S 1114 irwin 

cruises between \7ennaand Budapest The uadiuonal - • ■ - - 

itinerary on the Danube provides for seven nights' 

cruisinfi the same part ofthe river twice. This results l i 

in o much biffrtrrcrvi and a diminution iA I be erpki- jfc A- 

ration lime in Central Europe and in particular the Ain - jffisM 

omission of the beautiful city of Prague. We haw M Mm -*■ 

therefore structured our programme so that the trav- ■ . r'At' 

cller either spends four nights cruising the Danube 

betmem Vienna and Budapest followed h>-an eapres* 

train connection to Prague for three nights or four » " 

nigbts/nPraguefollowtdbythfexpresslyainconnec- ft ■ ■ ■ • • 

tion to Budapest and a three-night cruise to Vienna. IIE Slt - 

Both itineraries provide for either scheduled flights A . _ 1 . m -_ r 

into Vienna and out of Prague or vice-vena. 

SAMPLE ITINERARY IN BRIEF M 

Day! Depart Heathrow to Pragueforfournighlsatthe ' 'T 6 t 

4-star Hotel Panorama Prague lor similar I. D»y*2 to 
4 A programme of optional excursions wifi be offered 
during the stay in Prague. Day 5 Depart by express 
train to Budipest and board the MS Carpal! where the 

v«selre[TOimmi>oredwemighLDay60ptioroit(xjr mui-m-mungMthjn.i'tii'njleih-i.Kn 
of BudapesL Sail in the afternoon. Ihpi 7 Arrive Vienna Day 8 Fly from \lcmu m llulhr.-.v 




DEPARTURE DATES £ PRICES 

n»-.va.-. fc ■. 

l99SJul«L‘7 L 3 m;>. A ugust ". !u. l“24.:;i45H. ! > 
^v-ptimStrT. 14 > •ct>>her3. 12. 1HJ3V5 

Single -uprlemvouli'ii' 

.'TiJJIvA l ppv r iA-cL- <uprltOKnf j£ J2f*. 

Suiti oippk-mcnt £4S<' 

Mipphnn-ni i mi -t-ni^hj cruise voth J nigbuin 
Prague isame djte.asJwee visiung Vantu first 
e.'itli c liUI.-c Cal! ul Brali'lai jl L45. 

lnUaJn.11^1- -j'.- ->ir •i.. , k 

.»»..•••! |T„ . 'ha.; r-i.l. I.. NolilKJndn! l r v^!4l.K *I> 

f l v u-. 'V- - ««|||C 

-i. u.-iiir , • i>i ;iif?--r. "ij^iKi 

0171-6161000 

. v? ... .. j 


Internet httpi'A«wu.vje^Daik 


SAFARI 

if" — — 1 ^ 

J&C Voyageurs 

Evilpuve vjlms for vbdU enwps 
Spev-iate safari g»Uc £ vehicle 
fSteiflnn 

♦ ftefcr 

etenoa + Malawi * T a ek nfr w 
Luvury acuarnnodotian e either 
lud^s ar vDotnle tauni &mps 
Tate-Made idamnn a»ay from 
dK uufM naps 
Tel: 01235 848747 
Faau 01235 848840 
JACSbvipom. Buitadjes, 

Sum* Caunmay, Atsaydoa OX J4 4AW 
Rir*n nr Kniipd w «d «fan d 

L Thc Cwmo Cocpjwi.* Lkl AHX NoJW 

Fully Beaded > 


SAST vratCA 
SOtTNEKV AFRICA 
I*ok ta ■ hrTvhwrm^te mrmn 
MThH UuB MI 
end: ufpbaMmqwncxn 


HAWAII 

6 Magical Islands of 


TK?i9*i3ZiTm 


Can one for > corf M oar hnctaa 

01727 841177 

ATOL3501 ABUAV7B35 


AFRICA 


Unrous remote bdges WAng 
exwmj rnuig and vttodc wtmf *en 
me rery Besi owte Sus«6 r.idtdr 
Amrave won comwa Cat us to near 
yaw deal safan 

TeL-fOIKK) 628979 Fate 539879 

MPenwaonrvtiunaractnn V.l *-t ■ 

AffSPSA fl 

EXCLUSIVE ™ 


CARRIER; your ! 
| personal gnide to Afrita's , 
most beautiful spots. \ 


South Africa ^ratvabwe. 
Botrwaru. nUnuhu. 4irnbu. | 
Kenya. Taiuama. Imban Ckcjti. j 
Ldxuty- uiioi niaiif hoiKiavs and I 
imm Call now for our j 
bmihuking J 30 page biodHiiL j 
CARRIER f 

AipKif of Africa « 

“ 01625 582006 

wwaumnmiiL ’ 


Wildlife 

Holidays 

Tiilornurie 
and Small 
Croup Safaris 
throughout Africa 


SOUTH AFRICA 

GAPE lOWl $ - 

7Z& i'&Wi 

LVt >ou; cTSsar-err. AitcaMarrti fFuo?* *uuuk. BMV i 

w->JJCOO rc-h Jr fwO Sacuru tJiom WOnm tx OScurnftg 
cf: 'r^rt AiorPi ASa^Pf 

c&j-:*vca » e. sr -so** «» 00.1 

et>.T>vy ki riPM-' =cc*i«a us c^-rr 4-'CX rodsn 

ExttetMieo HoOfloy*. t« foimfoua load. ladbMM. Sim»,aK»3tf 
M0I323 410699. tax 4W864. 1 MOl atp m i neate OiOfol — O UOW 


AFRICA 

AFRICA 

ARCHIPELAGO 

^3&cialise in tailor 
made safaris to 
Tanzania and its Indian 
Ocean islands - 

Telephone- 0181 730 5838. 
Fa* 0181 780 9482 

Tailormade Safaris with 

*7^1 ivc 

Tanzania Namibia 
Botswana and Zimbabwe 
Call for a brochure ; . | 

01488 68161 1 :- v ' S 1 -’-". ■ 

Fax: 01488 685055-7 f ~ j 
Pifcr- )Cenv«ni4«f>jte "V>S 


CAPETOWN 
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□ KNIGHT MOVES: Every 
second September, Marastfca - 
near Verona - recreates a chess 
game using human pieces, first 
staged in 1454 between two 
nobtemen who both loved the 
same woman and decided this 
would be a bloodless way of 
settling the matter. Big 
processions with dancers, downs 
and flag throwers now accompany 
the evening games. Make your 
move with Italian Connection (+44 
0171-486 6890). 

□ GOD IN THE DETAILS: 

Comedian Mike Harding, doing 
one-night stands around Britain 
and Europe, spent his spare time 
in churches and cathedrals with a 
camera. The resuft is four Little 
Books: knowledgeable studies of 
gargoyles, misericords, stained 
glass and the Green Man (a 
i pre-Christian fertility figure). They 
make an often startling guide to 
monsters, demons, mermaids, 
peasants and angels. From Auium 
Press, £4.99 (59.99) each at 
bookshops from July 16. 

□ TRULLI, MADLY: The ttria 
valley, Apulia, south Italy, has 
been designated a world heritage 
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site because of its trulB houses - 
round stone buildings with conical 
roofs, surrounded by dive trees 
and vines. You can stay in one 
from £295 a week with Long 
Travel 1+44 01894-722193). 

□ CHECK IN, LOG ON: 
Copenhagen’s Hotel D'Angleterra 
reckons to be one of the world’s 
oldest -> it opened in 1755 - and 
one of the most up-to-date: all 
guests can now get on to the 
internet from their rooms. Oh, and 
you can also stay in the 
D'Angteterre II, which is an equally 
luxurious yacht, C all +45 33 120 
095. 

□ CARRIAGE TRADE: 
Shrewsbury was long a coaching 
town - nine days from London 
until a hotel landlord introduced a 
coach called ‘‘Machine", which cut 
the trip to two days In 1773. In 
this year's Carriage Parade, more 
than 20 carriages will roll through 
the cobbled streets on September 
13. Information from 
01743-350761. 


□ FOUR WALLS; Dragoman (+44 
01728-861133) has long taken the 
adventurous to out-of-the-way 
places in its Mercedes trucks - 
but for those who don't fancy 
camping out among the tigers and 
trifffds. it now offers a hotel-only 
brochure: comfortable beds and 
ensuite bathrooms pretty well 
everywhere. 

□ rrs HILL OUT THERE: 

Saddle Skedaddle, mountain bike 
adventure tour operator, has 
expanded from South American 
territory to offer biking/trekking 
holidays to the Grand Canyon, the 
West Highlands of Scotland, and 
northern Spain, as well as 
Yorkshire and Wales. Call +44 
0181-914 7012 and saddle up. 

□ HEAVY WATER: Lfanwrtyd 
Wells, Britain’s smallest town, 
hosts the World Bog Snorkelling 
championships an August 31. 
Contestants have to do two 
lengths of a 60-yard trench of, 
well, mud. Details from Activity 
Wales: 07000 4 92537. 


□ LITTLE LEARNING: Lsam 
Italian while you take a break at La 
Scuola in the hillside town of 
Gaprarola, a school run by the 
Rugger! family of academics and 
language teachers. A week starts 
at £895, including flights, meals, 
accommodation and excursions in 
the countryside around 

Viterbo. Can 0181-399 0794 in the 
UK. 

□ WINE NOT? Trample grapes, 
maybe even dive into a bath of 
wine, during the Limassol Wine 
Festival In Cyprus, September 
1-13. Jump in on a trip with 
Cyplon Holidays: call +44 
0181-342 6103. 

□ FRESH FIELDS: Encouraging 
tourists to visit farms in the north 
of England, and farmers to 
welcome than, is a new 
accommodation guide listing 270 
farms: free from 01271-336017. 

□ POETRY W LOTION: Grace 
Leo-Andrieu, MD of luxury hotel 
management consultancy GLA, 


claims to be the first hotelier to 
create her awn range of toiletries. 
Contemporst wDI be available in 
silver and gold, depending on the 
hotel's decor (die Lancaster, Paris, 
goes for gold, the Montalembert- . 
and the Clarence in Dublin taka ' 
silver, other hotels soon}. The ' ' 
soap, bath gel, shampoo and 
moisturising lotion wifl be avuHabte 
in rooms, and for guests to buy as 
souvenirs. Call GLA (+33 .1 40 49 
02 34} for details. 

□ CROSS PURPOSES: 

Christians In search of easy 
walking holidays can try 
Northwood Holidays 

(01 707-339039}: Savoy and the 
Black Forest are available 
destinations. All have Christian 
leaders. 

□ ORIENT YOURSELF: You're 
offered ran ho, nuoc dua and don 
thsp\ what do you do with them? 
Answers, according to BradYs 
newfy revised Guide to Vietnam 
(£1 1 .95): eat, drink and. play. 
(Respectively: cobra meat, ' 


coconut juice and a musical 
.instrument) 

□ PROTECTIVE CLOTHWG: 

You know the protection factor on 
your sun screen, but what about 
your clothes? Rohan, which makes 

dothlng for have! -especially to 

hot countries - now labels many 
of its Unes according to how much 
sunshine they keep out. Call +44 
01908-517900 for ratings. 

□ GOLF FOR IT: Each August 
Bank Holiday, TaiWnger 

champagne sponsors the Paris- 

Raira golf tournament for mixed 
couples: emphasis on fun rather 
than competition, though there Is a 
prize: a £400 golfing holiday and 
magnum of Tahtlnger. Champagne 
reception and dinner in the 16th 
Chateau de Chantffly, too. Details 
from Golf Par Excellence (01737- 
211818); entry fee Is £290. 

□ MOSQUrrO netia, water filters, 
first afcf kits and other travel Items 
are available by mail order from 
Traveller Direct (0114-275 5454). 


□ BARBADOS’S biggest festival 
is Crop Over, through July, for the 
sugar cane harvest go with 
Calypso Travel (01 81-977 S655). 

□ HELICOPTER transfers free 
between Malta and Gozo on 
two-centre holidays from Befleain 
+44 0181-785 3266. 

□ SWB3ISH fishing: All you 
need to know in a new booklet 
free from +44 01476-57881 1 ■ 

□ LAND ROVSt has produced a 
544-page Vehicle-Dependent 
Expedition Guide: £30 from 
bookshops. 

□ WORLD EVENTS that Qantas 
airtfne can taka you to am on the 
web at www.qajrtas.com ju - 
under Brants. 

□ OKTOBERFEST in Munich 
starts on, er. September 19; go 
there with Moswin (01 1 6-271 
9922). 

□ MALAWI fly-drive holidays are 
£100 cheaper and three hows 
quicker with Sunvil (+44 0181 -232 
9777), now direct London- 
Ulongwe flights have started. 

John Westbrooke 


Why the 
US now 
rules 
the 
waves 


Bill Glenton is unhappy with the 
Americanisation of cruise ships 


T he ships fly an 
Olympic display 
of national flags: 
their routes are 
spread over the 
world’s oceans and their 
crews could compose the 
nationalities represented at 
the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

Could anything be more 
international than a cruise 
line? 

Prom the bridge, however, 
the scene looks more nation- 
alistic. Just as all roads once 
led to Rome, now most 
cruise lines lead to North 
America. 

What was once a truly 
internationally run business 
has become heavily influ- 
enced by the US. 

For more than a century 
the ownership of lines was 
spread among a wide variety 
of countries, if mainly Euro- 
pean. The public bad a rich 
choice of shipboard styles 
both national and Interna- 
tiona]. As control has passed 
to the other side of the 
Atlantic, much of this has 
become reduced to a single 
recipe designed mainly for 
States-stde tastes. 

One does not have to look 
bard for the reason. America 
offers the largest cruise mar- 
ket by far. with enormous 
potential for development. 
Of the 6m or so passengers a 
year, more than three-quart- 
ers come from the US. The 
rate of annual Increase there 
is much higher than in 
Europe, which once supplied 
the bulk of bookings. 

Americans may have come 
late into cruising but they 
were quick to seize the rich 
commercial opportunities 
such a huge market offered. 
Over the past decade or two 
most companies. American 
or not, have decided to cater 
for it. Today's enormous 
Investment of billions of dol- 
lars In new tonnage is pri- 
marily aimed at satisfying 
American needs. 


For such a mass market, 
of which a large part is new 
to cruising, its demands are 
different to the more tradi- 
tional desires of the British 
and other Europeans. This is 
strongly reflected in the type 
of ship now being built - 
giants of 70.000 gross tons to 
more than 100.000. and able 
to carry up to 3.000 passen- 
gers. 

Far larger than the aver- 
age ship size of just a decade 

US demand 
has led to the 
development 
of many 
more cruise 
routes 

ago. they are more like sea- 
going resorts or high-rise 
hotels. With their Las Vegas 
style casinos and show 
lounges, their fast-food out- 
lets and multi-deck atriums, 
they are designed to make 
Americans feel more at 
home. 

This extends to calling 
passengers "guests' and the 
general shedding of naut- 
ical terminology. Such ships 
may have a broader in- 
ternational appeal but there 
is a tendency among same 
lines to regard passengers 
other than Americans as 
“filler business" for empty 
berths. 

There are. of course, tradi- 
tional-style vessels to choose 
from, yet such is the Ameri- 
can dominance, you are 
likely to find many catering 
for US passengers. Discover- 
ing which does or does not 
can be difficult. 

Most UK-based companies I 
make no mention of whether 
ships are run mainly for I 
Americans or not and can < 
give the impression, cer- i 
talnly in the UK. that cruises < 



are home-grown products. 
You need to check carefully 
when booking. Ships operat- 
ing mainly for Britons have 
become rarer. P&O. and a 
few cheap, mass package 
tour companies, are the 
main providers. 

The Germans cater rather 
better for themselves and 
the Italians have a fair 
choice, too. Cruises that 
used to have a well-balanced 
international group of pas- 
sengers appear to have van- 
ished. This transition has 
been inevitable as not only 
have European lines 
switched to catering for US 
business, but they have also 
based themselves there or. 
as has increasingly hap- 
pened. been bought out by 
American interests. 

The fact that some retain 
familiar European names 
and their ships may still fiy 
European flags can be mis- 
leading. 

You may think that Hol- 
land America, with Its fleet 
of vessels mostly registered 
in the Netherlands, is still 
very Dutch. Yet its head- 


quarters is in Seattle and it 
is owned by the world's larg- 
est cruise company. Ameri- 
can -run Carnival Cruises. 
Most of Holland America’s 
passengers are from the 
US. 

Carnival, better known for 
its cheap mass cruises, is 
also the owner of what was, 
until recently, the leading 
Italian line, Costa. Among 
other companies in which it 
has ownership, or a sizeable 
shareholding, are such pres- 
tigious names as Seaboorn 
and Windstar Cruises. It 
even has a stake of nearly 30 
per cent in Airtours, the 
British tour operator, and its 
low-budget cruises. 

Celebrity Cruises, once the 
top Greek line, has 
been bought out by Ameri- 
can-run Royal Caribbean 
Cruise Line. Royal Carib- 
bean has itself seen control 
switch from Norwegian. It is 
now publicly traded in the 
US. 

Need I state that Cunard, 
once so symbolic or British 
maritime prestige, is now 
American-owned. It has been 


bought by Carnival. The 

line's passenger department 
recently moved from South- 
ampton to Florida. Its busi- 
ness has. for many years, 
been originating in the US. 
That applies even more to 
Princess Cruises, part of 
P&O, which has been head- 
quartered in Los Angeles for 
some years. Princess retains 
some Britishness by having 

Few ports 
can handle 
super-ships 
and their 
thousands of 
passengers 

most of its fleet registered in 
Britain. 

Cunard. on the other hand, 
only has the QE2 flying the 
British flag. Two of its five 
ships wear the Bahamian 
one. while two more claim 
an offshore UK attachment 
in being registered in the 


Isle of Man for tax reasons. 
In most cases today, tax 
avoidance counts for more 
than patriotism. 

The ensign is rarely an 
indicator of the national life- 
style aboard. If it was then 
you would have to adjust to 
a weird range. Of the world's 
205 cruise ships, two-thirds 
have flags of convenience - 
mainly from the Bahamas. 
Liberia and Panama- 

Others Include Cyprus, 
Malta and the Wallis and 
Futuna Islands. If you have 
never heard of them, this is 
because these tiny dots in 
the south-west Pacific are 
hardly bigger than some 
super-ships. 

Yet only five ships, just 
over 2 per cent, fly the Stars 
and Stripes and virtually all 
operate in US coastal waters. 
This matters little to Ameri- 
can passengers when so 
much about cruising is tai- 
lored for them and when so 
large a part of it is in then- 
own backyard. 

Many ships sail from US 
ports or from those within 
easy flying distance. They 


spend much - or all - of 
their time in the nearby 
Caribbean, in Alaska or 
mainland coastal waters. 
Not that there are many 
ports capable of handli n g the 
super-ships and their thou- 
sands of passengers. They 
spend more time at sea, with 
a consequent boost in profit 
from extra bar spending and 
gambling income. 

American demand also 
influences cruise operations 
elsewhere In the world. Fly- 
cruise routes are often fixed 
for the convenience of pas- 
sengers coming from the US. 
Far example, when the old 
Soviet Union shed its com- 
munist shackles, there was a 
mass movement of ships to 
the Baltic and St Petersburg 
to meet the big US interest 
In visiting the new democ- 
racy. 

In reverse, US nervousness 
about visiting troubled 
regions can force lines to 
change itineraries rapidly. A 
clear case of this was when 
the Gulf war caused major 
upsets to eastern Mediterra- 
nean trips. Less concerned 


Europeans had their holi- 
days upset regardless. 

On the credit side, US 
demand has led to the devel- 
opment of many more cruise 
routes, especially In remote 
parts of the world - such as 
Antarctica, Without this sup- 
port bom a more discerning 
American public the choice 
for many Britons and other 
nationalities would be much 
more limited. 

Overall, the feet is that the 
US largely calls the tune in 
cruising and is likely to do 
so even more as we enter the 
new millennium. 

The trend towards more, 
and ever larger, super-ships, 
principally aimed at US citi- 
zens, will also continue as 
older, more traditional ves- 
sels wither and Cade away. 

The particular needs of 
British - and to some extent 
other European passengers - 
are in danger of becoming 
ever more sidelined. The 
only answer, paradoxically, 
is for Britons to cruise in 
greater numbers so they 
become a more commercially 
compelling farce. 



Airports 


F rom Monday the 
Steep tarns over 
Kowloon dty on the 
descent into Hal Tak 
airport will be just a 
hair-raising memory. In- 
stead, tourists and business- 
men travelling through 
Hong Kong will use a new 
facility built on a peaceful 
island to the west of the ter- 
ritory. 

In Its own way, Chek Lap 
Kok International Airport is 
even more spectacular than 
the city centre landings at 
Kai Tak. Bigger than all 
four of Heathrow's termi- 
nals combined, the airport is 
the largest in the world. The 


End to the white knuckle ride 

John Ridding says farewell to Kai Tak and hello to Chek Lap Kok 


baggage handling area 
would accommodate Wem- 
bley Stadium and the roof 
stretches for more than a 
kilometre. 

These structures have 
been built on land clawed 
back from the sea. Some 
2,000 acres were reclaimed, 
while the island of Chek Lap 
Kok is now four times its 
original size. It is linked to 
Hong Kong island through a 
network of new road and 
rail projects and the Tsing 
Ma suspension bridge, one 
of the biggest in the world. 

These statistics underline' 
the engineering and design 
achievements at Chek Lap 


Kok, and also the scale of 
the project, one of the 
world's biggest infrastruc- 
ture schemes. But what is 
the difference from the pas- 
sengers' perspective? 

On the plus side, the new 
airport promises a vast 
improvement In services 
and surroundings. The 
crowded, grimy and uncom- 
fortable terminal at Kai Tak 
is replaced by the calm and 
light of what Sir Norman 
Foster, its architect, 
describes as “heroic scale 
spaces”. The terminal is 
home to one of Hong Kong's 
biggest shopping centres, 
which appears large enough 


to avoid the jostling of the 
dty centre. 

Despite its size, the lay- 
out is simple. Arriving by 
the new rail link or by car 
or bus, passengers pass 
down a short ramp and are 
immediately at the check-in 
area. From there, through 
i mm igration and the shop- 
ping area, they are always 
moving towards their air- 
craft. Arrivals travel In the 
opposite direction, one floor 
lows*. 

Besides the likelihood of 
g litches In the early phases 
of the airport's operation, 
concerns have centred on 
getting to and from the new 


facility, while Kai Tab’s 
location led to noise and 
space limits, it was at least 
in the dty centre- 

in theory, the new rail 
line should whisk passen- 
gers from the downtown 
central business district to 
Chek Lap Kok in 23 min- 
utes. But initial runs have 
been much slower, a delay 
attributed to teething prob- 
lems. 

Price cuts announced last 
month have reduced the 
fare, from HKSioo (£7.75) to 
HK$70 for the trip from Cen- 
tral. Taxi fares are likely to 
cost about HK$S5Q, higher 
than those to Kai Tak. 
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What’s on 
around the 
* world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

exhibitions 

Rijksmusaum 
re/; 37-20-673 2121 

• Drawings from the Golden Age: 
display of 100 17th century Dutch 
drawings; Highlights include the Urst 
landscapes by artists such as Visscher 
Van der Velde and Van Gogen; to Jui 12 

• The Secret Unlocked: German 
Furniture Opened. Nine pieces dating 
from the 16 th to the 18 th centuries, 
Including pieces by the cabinet-makers 
Abraham and David Roentgen; to Aug 30 

■ BARCELONA 

k; EXHIBITION 
^ FundaciO Joan NfirO 

Tel: 34-93-329 1906 
www.bcn.1imiro.es 

Private negatives, public fictions: 100 
photographs from the collection of the 
Mus6e National d'Art Modems in Paris. 
Includes works by Robert Doisneau, Dora 
Maar and Man Ray; to Jul 12 

■ BASLE 

EXHIBITION 
Kunstmuseum 
Tel: 41-61-271 0828 
www. kunstmuseumbasel. ch 
Andy Warhol: Drawings 1942-1987. 
Around 230 works by the American pop 
artist, most of them on loan from the 
Andy Warhol Museum in Pittsburgh and 
the Warhol Foundation in New York; to 
fefc Jul 19 


■ BERLIN 

DANCE 

Staatsoper under den Linden 

Tel: 49-30-2035 4555 

wvfw.staatsoper-ber8n.org 

Swan Lake: new staging by Patrice Bart, 

with designs by Luisa SpinateSI; Jul 10 

■ BILBAO 

EXHtBITINS 

Guggenheim Museum Bilbao 
Tel: 3 4-4-423 2799 
www.guggenheim.org 
China - 5,000 Years: comprising 500 
works of art ranging from the Neolithic to 
the contemporary. Many of these objects 
have never before this exhibition been 
seen outside China. The show arrives 
from New York and runs to Sep 1 

■ BONN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunst- und AussteHungshaHe der 
Bimdesrepubllk Deutschland 

Tel: 49-228-917 1200 
www.kah-borm.de .... . .... 

• Great Collections: the latest In this 
series of exhibitions is devoted to the 
Musto du Petit Palais in Paris. 
Concentrating on toe museum's holdings . 
of 19th century French art, the show 
comprises nesly 200 works and ranges - 
across painting, drawing and sculpture. 
Includes works by Ingres, Delacroix and 
the Impressionists; to Sep 27 

• The Iberians: 350 objects recovered 
from archaeological sites on the west of 
the Mediterranean bowl, where a 
little-known civilisation flourished 
between the 6th and 1st centuries BC; to 
Aug 23 

Kunstmuseum 
Tek 49-226-776 260 

Parti Prts: more than 400 photographs by 
designer Karl Lagerfeld, including 
portraits, architecture and landscapes; to 
Jul 26 

■ BRUSSELS 

DANCE 

La Monnaie 

Tel: 32-2-229 1211 

Ballet Frankfurt In works by 

choreographer Wiliam Forsythe; 

Jul 8, 0, 10 

■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 
Art Institute Of Chicago 
Tel: 1-312-443 3600 
www.artic.edd 

Songs on Stone: James McNeffl Whistler 
and the Art of Lithography. Around 200 
works by the American expatriate, 
hciiKfing drawings, etchings and 
paintings, which demonstrate the 
importance of lithography to his art and 
theory; to Aug 30 


INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 



‘Pe ppy Guggenheim in her apartment in New York at East Blst Street; September IMS', by Andr* KerlSsz, on (fiapiay in an exhibition 
celebrating the centenary of the collector's birth, at the Museum of Modem Art bi New York 


Beminl. The National Gallery’s major 
festival exhibition for 1998 is a 
celebration of the outstanding artist of 
the Italian baroque, Gfenforenzo Bernini, 
on the fourth centenary of his . birth in 
1598. Bernini's chief rival In sculpture, 
Ajessantfco Algartfi, also features 
prominently. Tin show also Includes a 
number of drawings loaned by British 
collections; to Sep 20 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
Teh 44-131-624 6200 
The Winter Queen: The Ufa of Elizabeth 
of Bohemia, includes around 50 
paintings, plus a selection of engravings 
and medals; from Jui 10 to Oct 4 

H FLORENCE 

OPERA 

Teatro Comunale 
Tek 39-055-211158. 
www.maggkxBorentlno.com 
La Bahfrme: by Puccini. Conducted by 
Semyon Bychkov in a staging by 
Jonathan Miller; Jul 6, 7. 8, 9 

N FORT WORTH 

EXHIBITIONS 
Kimbefl Art Museum 

Tel: 1-617-3328451 
wwwJdmbetiartorg 

• Ancient Gold: The Wealth of the 
Thracians. Metalwork is the principal 
archaeological legacy of toe Thracian 
people, who occupied most of central 
Europe from the 5th millennium B.C. until 
toe 4th century AD. This display Includes 
200 pieces of gold and silver Including 
weapons, rings, necklaces and 
ornaments; to Jul 10 

• Modernism - The Art of Design 
1880-1940: wideranging cfispfay of works 
from the Nowest collection. Includes 
examples of modernist design ranging 
from toe British Arts and Crafts 
movement and Art Nouveau of the bte 
19th century through Beuhaus and Art 
Deco to the 1930s; to Sep 13 


ide 


■ CLEVELAND 

exhibition 

Cleveland Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-216-421 7340 

www.demusart.com 
Gifts of toe Nile: Ancient Egyptian 
Faience. Display of ceramics, known as 
faience, a mixture worked by 

Egyptians and regarded by 
magical. Bring s together over 2 W works, 
including statuettes of kings, 
animate, and siteJd boxes ranging over 

5000 years; t o Jui 5 

N COPENHAGEN 

EXHIBITION ... M 

Louisiana Museum of Modem Art, 

Humtebaefc 

Tet 45-4919 0719 

www.toursanA.dk 

Louisiana at 40: The CoflectiwTo^: 
Anniversary exhibition dl ^ P®™2i efn 


N GUMIIERGLASS 

OPERA 

Aflce Busch Opera T h e ate r, 

Cooperstown 

Tet 1-607-5472255 

• FaJstaff: by Verdi. New production 
directed by Leon Major with sets and 
costumes by John Conklin. Conducted 
by George Manahan. Cast includes Kevin 
Giavfn, Stephan FoweB and Amy Burton; 
Jul 5 

• rosea: by PuednL New staging by the 
team responsible for last year's Madams 
Butterfly: director Marc Lamos, set 
designer Michael Yeargan, costume 
designer Constance Hoffman, lighting 
designer Robert WIerzel and conductor 
Stewart Robertson; Jul 6 

■ glyndebourne 

OPERA 

Glyndebourne Festival Opera 

Tet: 44-1273-615 000 

RadeHnda: by HandeL New production 


— 7 T .hnunMiw 40 Hoaeunaa: ay nanus* 

collection, designed ^ Jearv . Marie Vlftegfer. with 

years of work. Originally ^ ^ Nicolas da Lfljartre and Paacale 


Modernism, the museum 
devetoped around various centres or 
gravity, to encompass a ^ 
peat-war styles. Highlights include works 

by Giacometti; t o Aug 30 

m EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITIONS . . 

National Gallery of Scotland 

Efflg^ £d^£te- R J^^ )qLJe 

Sculpture and Design m the Age or 


Cazales. With the Orchestra of toe Age of 
Enlightenment conducted by WUflam 
Christie; J ul 5 

■ LAUSANNE 

EXHIBITION 

Musde Cantonal des Beaux-Arts 
Tet 41-21-312 8332 
The CoUectkm of Dr Henri- Auguste 
Wldmsrt fci 30 yearn. WJdmsr coflected 

more than 600 works of art. This display, 


designed to pay tribute to one of the 
museum’s most generous donors, 
includes works by Boudin, Daubigny, 
ChintreufI and Rousseau. The exhibition 
also Includes sculptures and a selection 
of antiquities; to Nov 8 

■ LONDON 

EXHIBITIONS 

British Museum 

Tet 44-171-636 155S 

Maori: display of more than 500 objects 

relating to the Maori people of New 

Zealand, including material coflected by 

Captain Cook on his voyages between 

1788 and 1780. Ranges from giant wood 

■ carvings to canoes, tools and woven 
cloaks and ornaments; to Nov 1 

National Gallery 

Tek 44-171-839 3321 
Masters of Light Dutch Painting from 
Utrecht In the Golden Aga Brings 
together 74 works produced by painters 
working In the city of Utrecht In the first 
half of toe 17th century; to Aug 2 

■ 

Royal Academy of Arts 
Tet 44-171-300 8000 

• Chagall: Love and the Stage. A series 
of monumental mural paintings created in 
1920 tor toe State Yiddish Chamber 
Theatre bn Moscow wfll form the 
centrepiece of this exhibition. These 
recently restored works, never before 
seen by toe British public, will be shown 
alongside preparatory drawings and 
sketches; to Oct 4 

• Summer Exhibition: held every year 
since the Academy's foundation In 1788, 
the world’s largest open exhfbflion 
displays work by established painters 
and sculptors alongside that of younger 
and (ess well known artists; to Aug 16 

Tate Gallery 
Tel: 44-171-887 8000 

• Lucian Freud: Some New Paintings, 
More than 20 recent works, many of 
them completed during toe last year and 
never before publicly exhibited to Britain. 
Includes characteristic, large-scale studio 
nudes, and portraits of the artJsfs 
daughters; to Jul 28 

• Patrick Heron: b.1920, Heron Is one 
of the leading figuas of 20th oentury 
British art He led the development of 
abstract art in Britain with his stripe 
paintings produced in the 1950s. TWs 
display includes around 80 paintings, 
from toe 1930a to the present, and is 
curated by David Sylvester in 
consultation with tin artist to Sep 6 

Victoria and Albert Museum 
Tet 44-171-938 8500 
The Power of foe Poster: including 
classic Images from the 1880s and 1890s 
as wefl as toe work of contemporary 
designers and agencies; to Jul 26 

OPERA 

Engfrsh National Opera, London 
Coliseum 

Tet 44-171-632 8300 
FaJstaff: by Verdi. Revival of Matthew 
Wardi us's production, conducted by 
Paul Dan let Donald Maxwell sings the 
title role; Jul 4 

THEATRE 

Barbican Theatre 

Tel: 44-171-639 8891 

Maly Drama Theatre of St. Petersburg: 

The Possessed, by Fyodor Dostoyevsky, 
directed by Lav Dodln. 3 part adaptation 
previously seen at the Edinburgh Festival; 

4, 5 July dl day 

i 

Comedy Theatre 

Tet 44-171*389 1731 I 


The Real Inspector Hound by Tom 
Stoppard and Black Comedy by Peter 
Shaffer. Double bfll directed by Greg 
Dolan 

Duchess Theatre 
Tet 44-171-494 5075 
The Unexpected Man; by Yasmlna Reza, 
translated by Christopher Hampton and 
directed by Matthew Warchus. With 
Michael Gambon and Eileen Atkins 

Lyric Shaftesbury 

Tet 44-171-494 5045 

Closer written and directed by Patrick 

Marber. West End transfer after a sell-out 

run at the National Theatre 

National Theatre, Cottesloe 
Tel: 44-171-452 3000 
Copenhagen: Michael Frayn's first 
original play for the National is about toe 
meeting In 1941 of German physicist 
Werner Heisenberg and his Danish 
counterpart Niels Bohr. Directed by 
Michael Btekemcre 

National Theatre, Lyttelton 

Tel: 44-171-452 3000 

The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie; by Muriel 

Spark, adapted by J P Allen and directed 

by PhylUda Lloyd. With Fiona Shaw 

OM Vic 

Tel: 44-171-359 4404 
The Iceman Cometh: by Eugene O'Neill. 
Transfer of the Almeida Theatre 
production directed by Howard Davies 
and starring Kevin Spacey 

Playhouse Theatre 

Tet 44-171-839 4401 

Much Ado About Nothing: by 

Shakespeare. Cheek by Jowl production 

directed by Declan Oonneffan and 

designed by Nick Ormerod. With Saskia 

Reeves and Matthew Macfayden 

Shakespeare's Globe 
Tel: 44-171-401 9919 

• The Merchant of Venice: by 
Shakespeare. Directed by Richard Olivier, 
with Norman Kentrup, Mark Rylance and 
Marcello Magni 

• As You Like it by Shakespeare. 
Directed by Lucy Bailey. With Anastasia 
Hflie as Rosalind 


■ MADRID 

EXHIBITION 

Museo Nadonal Contra da Arts Relna 
Sofia 

Tet 34-1-467 5062 
Federico Garcia Lorca (1898-1936): 
centenary celebration of the Spanish 
poet Includes biographical material and 
examples of the different forms in which 
Lorca worked - including theatre, music 
and the visual arts - with friends and 
collaborators inducting Falla. Dali and 
Bufiuei; to Sep 21 

■ MARTIGNY 

EXHIBITION 

Fondatton Pierre Gianadda 

' \mw.granadda.chfindex.html 
Paul Gauguin retrospective organised to 
mark toe gallery’s 29th anniversary, 
including more than 100 works borrowed 
from public and private collections from 
around toe world; to Nov 22 


Hugo Oe Ana. Casts vary; look out for 
Rente Fleming; Jul 6, 8. 9 

f ■ MUNICH 

J CONCERTS 

Philharmonic Gasteig 
Tel: 49-69-5481 8181 
- J : Munich Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Asher Fisch in works by 
Stravinsky, Gershwin and Bernstein; Jui 
5,6.8 

■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITION 
Guggenheim Museum 
Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggemheim.org 

• Peggy Guggenheim: A Centennial 
Celebration. To mark the 100th 
anniversary of Peggy Guggenheim's 
birth, the museum has organised a 
display of paintings and sculptures from 
her collection, one of the most 
impressive of all collections ot 20th 
century art. The exhibition also features 
photographs, personal belongings, and 
selected pages from her visitors' books; 
la Sep 2 

• Vilhelm Hammershoi (1864-1918): 
Danish Painter of Solitude and Light. 
Retrospective seen in Copenhagen and 
Paris lint year, comprising 60 works by 
tors relatively unknown contemporary of 
Munch. Includes portraits and 
landscapes as well as interiors, many of 
which depict the rooms of the artist's 
Copenhagen home; to Sep 7 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
www. metmuseum.org 

• Louis Comfort Tiffany: celebrating the 
150th anniversary of the artist's birth, this 
exhibition, drawn from the museum's 
collection, includes leaded-glass 
windows and temps, vases, furniture, 
enamels, jewellery and a selection of 
drawings: to Jan 1 

• Sir Edward Burne-Jones: first 
American exhibition devoted to the 

1 9th-century British artist, composing 
more than 200 works, including 
tapestries and jewellery as well as 
paintings; to Sep 6. then touring 

Museum of Modern Art 

Tet 1-212-708 9480 
www.moma.org 

• Aleksander Rodchenko (1891-19561: 
first major US retrospective of the most 
important Russian artist of the period 
following the 1917 revolution. A founder 
and leading theorist of Constructivism. 
Rodchenko abandoned toe traditional 
mediums of painting and sculpture in 
favour of experimental forms, 
photocoilage and graphic design. The 
show presents 300 works created 
between 1915 and 1939; to Oct 6 

• Bonnard (1867-1947}: transferring 
from London’s Tate Gallery, this major 
retrospective, focusing on works 
produced between the 1890s and 1940s, 
presents the artist as a major modem 
painter. Includes over 100 paintings, 
among them landscapes, still lifes, a 
series of nudes, and several 
self-portraits; to Oct 1 

THEATRE 
Broadhurst Theatre 

7efc 1-212-239 6200 
The Judas Kiss: by David Hare. Richard 
Eyre directs Uam Neeson as Oscar Wilde 
in this Almeida Theatre production, first 
seen in London 


Cort Theatre 

Tel: 1-212-239 6200 

Freak: John Leguizamo's 

autobiographical one-man show about 

growing up in New York, directed by 

David Bar Katz; closes on Monday 

Kit Kat Khib 

Tel: 1-212-239 6200 

Cabaret revival of the 1966 Kander and 

Ebb musical directed by S am Meades 

and Rob Marshall, in a Roundabout 

Theatre production starring Natasha 

Richardson 

Royale Theatre, 242 W. 45th St 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
Art by Yaamina Reza. Production 
directed, as in London, by Matthew 
Warchus. With Alan Alda, Alfred Molina 
and Victor Garber 

Vivian Beaumont Theatre, Lincoln 
Center 

Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
Twelfth Night: by Shakespeare. Nicholas 
Hytner directs a new staging with a cast 
including Philip Bosco. Helen Hunt. Paul 
Rudd and Kyra Sedgwick 

Walter Kerr Theatre 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 

The Beauty Queen of Leenane: by Martin 
McDonagh. With Anna Manahan and 
Marie Mullen 

■ NEWCASTLE 

CONCERT 
Theatre Royal 

Tet: 44-191-232 2061 

Opera North: Of Thee I Sing, by George 
Gershwin. Concert performance, with 
Rebecca Caine and Kim Criswell; Jul 4 

■ OTTAWA 

EXHIBITION 

National Gatiery ot Canada 

Tel: 7-613-990 1985 
Picasso: 100 works on loan from the 
Museum of Modem Art in New York, 
Spanning his career, toe broadly 
chronological display indudes paintings, 
drawings, prints and sculptures; to Jul 12 

■ PARIS 

EXHIBITIONS 

Centre Georges Pompidou 

Tel: 33-1-4478 1275 
wuw.cnac-gp.fr 

Max Ernst: Sculptures, maisons el 
paysages. Around 100 sculptures and 
paintings by the German-bom artist 
(1891-1976), who lived and worked in 
Pans and toe US: to Aug 17, then touring 


renovation; to Sep 13 

mu Muste du Louvre 

Tel: 33-1-4020 5151 
www.buvre.tr 

• Astronomy and Astrology in the 
Islamic World: display of instruments 
developed by Arab astronomers between 
the 8th ana i5to centimes, shown 
alongside a selection of everyday and 
l religious objects decorated with 
astrological designs; to Sep 21 
■■ • Bassana and His Sons; works by the 
Venetian painter Jacopo B3$sano 
11510-1592) and hts sons. The display 
brings together works owned by the 
Louvre with loans from other French 
museums: id Sep 21 

OPERA 

Optea National de Parts, Optra BextiHe 

Tel: 33-1-4473 1300 

La Traviata: by Verdi. Production directed 
by Jonathan Miller and conducted by 
James Conlon. Cast includes Ramon 
Vargas; Jul 4, 7, 10 

m ROME 

EXHIBITION 
Borghese Gallery 

Bern ini, the Sculptor The Beginning of 
Baroque Art in the Borghese Family. 
Brings together pieces belonging to the 
ViDa with loans from abroad, including 
the famous Hermaphrodite from toe 
Louvre. Includes self-portraits and early 
pieces, as well as paintings by 
Lanfranco; to Sep 20 

■ SAN FRANCISCO 

EXHIBITION 

San Francisco Museum of Modern Art 

5 www.sfmoma.org 

Sargent Johnson: African-American 
Modernist. Over 60 works by toe Bay 
Area artist and sculptor, tracing his 
stylistic development from the 1930s 
through to the 1960s; to Jul 7 

■ SANTA FE 

OPERA 

Santa Fe Opera 
Tet: 1-505-986 5900 
wwiv.san tafeopera. org 

• Madama Butterfly: by Puccini. John 
Crosby conducts a production directed 
by John Copley; Jul 8. 10 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart. New 
production by Jonathan Miller, with sets 
by Roni Toren and costumes by Judy 
Levin. Cast includes Sheri Greertawald; 

Jul 4.9 

■ SEATTLE 

EXHIBITION 
Seattle Art Museum 
Thomas Moran (1837-1926): first 
retrospective devoted to the American 
landscape painter, featuring 100 oils and 
watercolours; to Aug 30 

■ STUTTGART 

OPERA 

Staatsoper Stuttgart 
Tel: 49-711-202090 

• Aicina: by Handel. New production by 
Jossi Wieter and Sergio Morabito, 
conducted by Alan Hacker, with designs 
by Anna Vtebrock; Jul 10 

• Tosca: by Puccini. New production by 
Willy Decker, conducted by Lothar 
Zagjrosek with designs by Wolfgang 
Gussmann; Jul 6, 8 

■ THE HAGUE 

EXHIBITION 
Lange Voortiout 

Tel: 31-70-364 5 784 
The Hague Sculpture 98: outdoor 
exhibition of more than 50 works by 
sculptors including Rodin, MaiJtoi, Gaidar, 
Moore, Bourgeois and Tinguely. A 
modem sculpture show at Het Pales 
Museum is showing at the same lime; to 
Juf 14 

■ TORONTO 

EXHIBITIONS 

Art Gallery of Ontario 

Tel: 1-416-979 6656 

Victorian Fauy Painting: exploring the 

fascination with fames and the 

supernatural which look hold of artists 

and writers m Britain from the early 19th 

century to the outbreak of the First World 

War. Includes works by Turner, Landseer, 

and Richard Dadd; to Sep 13 


■ MILAN 

OPERA 

Teatro aSa Scaia 

Tel: 39-02-88791 

www.lascala.milano.it 

Lucrezia Borgia: by Donizetti- Conducted 

by Gianluigi Geknetti In a staging by 


Muste d'Art Modems do la Vffle de 
Paris 

Tol: 33-1-53674000 
La Collection du Centres Georges 
Pompidou: 200 works from the Muste 
National d'Art Modems, displayed here 
during toe period of me Centre’s 


Royal Ontario Museum 
7e/: 1-416-586 8000 
A Grand Design: The Art of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. North American tour 
of selected objects from the VSA’s 
collection. Consists cl 250 works of art 
ranging from Leonardo da Vinci's 
notebooks to shoes by Vivienne 
Westwood; to Sep 13 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery ot Art 
Tel: 1-202-7374215 
www.nga.gov 

• Alexander Colder (1898-1976): around 
250 works, among them some of toe 
best examples of C aider's formally 
innovative sculpture; to Jul 12 

• Artists and Avant-Garde Theatre in 
Paris: exhibition exploring the dynamic 
relationship between the visual and 
performing arts which developed fri Pais 
in the 1880s and 1890s; to Sep 7 

• Degas ai the Races: horse racing, tike 
the ballet, was an important and 
longstanding theme in Degas' work. This 
display composes 100 variations on this 
thane and includes paintings, 

pastels, drawings, prints, arid sculptures; 
to Jui 12 

• Manet, Monet, and toe Gare 
Saint- Ur are: places Manet’s famous 
painting in a context provided by works 
by other artists and a group of r dated 
drawings, prints and photographs; to 
Sep 20 

• Mark Rothko: major retrospective of 
the American abstract artist, including 
loans from Europe and Japan; to Aug 16 , 
lhen touring 

Ares Guide by Susanna Rusfin 
e-mail: susannajvstinefLcom 
Additional listings supplied by 
ArtBase tel: 31-20464 6441 
e-mafl: artbasedpLnet 
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Bears are consigned 
to outer darkness 

The growls continue offstage but few 
are listening, writes John Authors 


I n Tom Stoppard’s play 
Rosencraniz and Guib 
denstem Are Dead, the 
two characters 
doomed to an existence as 
walk-on parts in Hamlet - 
continually toss a coin. Nine- 
ty-nine times, they make the 

same call. And, 99 times, 
they call tt wrong. 

Bears on Wall Street are 
enduring the same painful 
experience at the hand of the 
law of averages. Anyone 
who has been anything other 
than consistently and mani- 
cally bullish about the US 
equity markets for the past 
four years has, almost by 
definition, lost their employ- 
ers and clients a lot of 
money. Not surprisingly, 
many of the best-known 
bearish equity strategists 
have left their jobs in the 
past year, making it harder 
to find strongly negative 
voices. 

Bears have repeatedly 
called for a market decline, 
pointing to the huge valua- 
tion levels, the risks from 
the Asian crisis, and the 
risks of overheating in the 
US quarter. And. repeatedly, 
they have been wrong. 

The story for the first half 
of this year confirms the Fate 
or the bears as dramatically 
as any words from Stoppard 
or Shakespeare. The Stan- 
dard & Poor’s 500. the broad- 
est index of America's larg- 
est companies, is up 16.54 
per cent for the first six 
months. This is a great per- 
formance in any circum- 
stances, but truly astonish- 
ing since it followed three 
successive years in which 
the S&P had risen more than 
20 per cent, and that the 
Asian financial crisis looked 
menacing as the year began. 

Despite regular predictions 
that the time for small-cap 
stocks was just around the ; 
comer, the giants of corpo- 
rate America continue not 1 
only to outperform small ; 
companies but to leave them i 
trailing far behind. The Rus- i 


Corporate giants still lead the way 
S&P 500 and Russel 2000 indices (rebosod) 



large technology companies, 
is ahead of the S&P - up 
20.66 per cent for the first six 
months. 

Leading the S&P 500 con- 
stituents is a company 
whose performance seems to 
have parted company with 
the laws of probability just 
as drastically as Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstem's coin. Dell 
Computer, the strongest per- 
former of last year and the 


year before, rose 120.96 per hit profit margins in the 
cent in the first six months, short term. 


Pour other high-technology 
companies - Apple Com- 
puter, Lucent Technologies, 
Unisys and Ascend Commu- 
nications - also more than 
doubled their share price. 
Microsoft, which bas estab- 
lished Bill Gates, its founder, 
as one of the world's richest 
men, also flouted all expecta- 
tion. Its share price has 
increased by a phenomenal 


to the fhnd management 
world, Lipper Analytical's 
figures show that S&P 500 
index funds, which merely 
track the index rather than 
trying to beat it, outper- 
formed all other types of 
funds Investing in US equi- 
ties. Index funds gained 17.37 
per cent, compared with an 
average for general equity 
funds of only 1L75 per cent. 


67.70 per cent in spite of and their dominance - 


attacks by the Justice 
Department 

Elsewhere, there are some 
signs that the underlying 
pattern of the market is 
shifting . Some parts of the 
high-tecb world do indeed 
appear to have peaked - 
notably, the semiconductor 
manufacturers, which are 


sell 2,000 index of small com- contending with tight price 
panies is up only 4.66 per competition for the first 


cent for the first six months. 

The technology sector was 
showing signs or wobbling 
late last year. Some analysts 
felt that drops in orders from 
Asia, and a slowing In the 
progress of technological 
change, would finally halt 
the progress of the sector, 
which has led the bull mar- 
ket for the past four years. 
But the Nasdaq Composite 
index, weighted towards 


time. Tobacco companies 
took a hit from their failure 
to settle the litigation 
against them. 

Recent corporate stars 
that fell to earth included 
National Semiconductor, the 
worst performer in the S&P 
500. which was down 49.40 
per cent; and Cendant, a bril- 
liant triumph of financial 
engineering which includes 
interests from hotels 


founded on the long-running 
dominance of large-capitalis- 
ation stocks - is now well 
established. Indeed, these 
hinds have outperformed 
their peers over every time 
period analysed by Lipper, 
up to 15 years ago. 

At some stage, the laws of 
probability suggest the bears 
will call it right and the coin 
will land in their favour. 
But, for now, they will have 
to carry on wandering 
around in the darkness offs- 
tage while the bulls hog the 
limelight. 

Dow Jones Ind Average 


Happiness is a busy line 


1 have seen the future 
and it trills. The latest 
prediction is that 50 
per cent of the popula- 


Philip Coggan dials into a profitable future 

line PTRE too index acouired bv rival Telewest the market are being revised 


forming FTSE 100 index 
- stock of tbe period, gaining 
140.5 per cent, with Voda- 
fone in fourth place and Brit- 


M tion trill have a mobile 'ish Telecommunications 
telephone by 2002, a delight (which has a stake in Cell- 


for those of us who have to 
share a train carriage with 
their dedicated users. 
“Hello? Hello? I'm at 


net) sixth. 

The best performing All- 
Share constituent of the first 

half was Colt Telecom, not a 


acquired by rival Telewest 
Perhaps it does not matter 
that manufacturing industry 
is being squeezed by high 
interest rates and the strong 
pound; Britons will be. too 
busy calling each other to 
notice. 

Elsewhere, the best 
returns were to be made in 


Iowa:. 

So four tech stocks - 
CMG, RM. London Bridge 
Software and Sage - were 
among the All-Share's 10 
best performers of the first 
half while Misys, a new 
recruit 'to. Footsie, offered 
the second-best return of 


H’ mrmwrp mitb- TT1 he 15- min - mobile group but a local technology stocks. The intro- stocks now in the blue-chip 

utes. Hello? Are you still exchange operator which duction In January of a tech- index, 

there?" (Repeat ad nau- many believe will be nolagy sub-sector within the Among the Footsie win- 

seam.) snapped up by a predator. Its All-Share (as part of the tiers, the striking trend was 

Whatever the dubious cul- shares almost quadrupled broader support services the strength of service 
rural advantages of *hp prod- over the six months. group) seems to have groups i Compass and Renio- 

uct, its relentless advance Tbe second-best stock in focused investor attention, kil Initial) and transport 
has been great news for the the All-Share was General In addition, the tech sector stocks (Rail track and Stage- 
sector’s investors in tbe first Cable, a company involved offers phenomenal growth at coach). The government’s 
half of 1998. in cable television fan d, yes, a time when earnings fore- plans to encourage the use 

Grange was the best-per- telecoms) which was casts for much of the rest of of public transport ore one 

reason for the latter, but it 
might be 1 just. that more 

FTSE 100 slacks- people are taking train jour- 

BotfpafamwB - Stare pice (pan}' _ . - Wbratperfcmera Stare prin feeoee} ; • '' neys bo they can use their 
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many believe will be 
snapped up by a predator. Its 
shares almost quadrupled 
over the six months. 

The second-best stock in 
the All-Share was General 
Cable, a company involved 
in cable television land, yes, 
telecoms) which was 


nolagy sub-sector within the 
All-Share (as part of the 
broader support services 
group) seems to have 
focused investor atten turn- 
in addition, the tech sector 
offers phenomenal growth at 
a time when earnings fore- 
casts for much of the rest of 


through real estate to insur- 
ance, which dropped 41.19 
per cent. It revealed in April 
that it had found potential 
accounting irregularities. 

Charles Schwab, the 
world’s largest internet 
stockbroker, whose share 
price almost doubled this 
year, was down 22.21 per 
cent as investors grasped 
belatedly that moving cus- 
tomers to the internet will 
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T he list of Footsie’s 
worst performers 
hi g hli g hts the weak- 
ness of commodity 
prices in recent months. 
Both oil and metal prices 
have been affected by the 
Asian crisis, which has 
reduced demand. Accord- 
ingly, shares In Billiton. Rio 
Tinto. Lasmo and Enterprise 
Oil were all weD down on 
the half year. 

Billiton did badly enough, 
with the shares down more 
than 22 per cent during the 
six months. But. for really 
hefty losses, one normally 
looks among the smaller 
stocks. 

The first half of 1998 did 


thjin 70 per cent of their 
money. Powerscrean, . the 
Northern Ireland engineer, 
made a series of gloomy 
? n ante as the half 

went on; accounting prob- 
lems .at one subsidiary, Mat- 
bro, were followed by provi- 
sions elsewhere in the group- 

B iotechn otogy stocks, soda 
as Biocompatibles and Brit* ^ v 
ish Biotech, were always vul- T 
nerable to substantial set- 
backs. Such companies often 
have neither profits nor 
sales, and their valuations 
depend on hopes and dreams 
for the wander products they 
are developing- When had 
news comes, the stocks have 
nothing in the way of funda- 
mental support. 

Another set of losers was 
the home furnishing groups 
Allied Carpets, Carpetright, 

DFS Furniture and MFL All 
repented disappointing sales 
and profits warnings 'during 
the first half. 

The governor of the Bank 
of England said recently that 
be believed the economy to 
be closer to overheating ■ - 
tt>«n it had been for a Jong 
time but, certainly, some 
retailers must be praying for 
the spirit of the 1980s to 
return. 

Ionica must already be the 
winner of the irony award of 

1998; while every other tele- 
coms stock seems to have 
been- racing ahead, it has 
reversed the charge. The 
group's innovative radio 
technology requires substan- 
tial spending to develop: But 
the company said in May it 


not disappoint in terms of had failed to agree terms 


stock market disasters. Pity 
the investors in Power- 
screen, Biocompatibles or 
Ionica, who all lost more 


with banks over a £300m 
lending facility needed to 
continue the project 
phdipxoggcav^FT.com 
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T he year's first quarter - 
when share prices 
jumped - left me 
doubtfol if, with 

company profits growth slowing, 
there could he real value left in 
the leading stock markets of the 
US and Europe. The second 
quarter, just ended, confirmed 
that share prices had indeed 
raced too far ahead of events 
during the winter. But have the 
markets simply paused for 
breath, or are they teetering on 
the brink of a serious drop? 

Globally, the World index was 
little changed between April and 
June. One or two continental 
European markets, such as 
Germany, achieved double-digit 
percentage growth, while Wall 
Street showed only small net 
gains and many Aslan markets 
have been signifi cantly weak. 

In London, the FTSE 100 index 
topped 6,100 early in April But It 
bas struggled to make any 
progress since and was 3 per 
cent lower over the three 
months. A temporary decline in 
sterling, from DM3.1 to DM2£. 
encouraged some movement into 
the middle market and small 
company stocks, but those gains 
were largely reversed is June 
when the Bank of England 
raised interest rates and sterling 
recovered to above DM3. In feet, 
the FTSE 250 index of 
middle-sized stocks tumbled 8 
per cent in three weeks and 
ended the quarter unchanged. 

Certainly, the corporate 
fundamentals have deteriorated. 
Despite a bonus from lower 
prices for commodities, there are 
serious pressures on company 
profits in the UK. This applies 



Barry Riley 

Only a gentle squeeze 

The stock market can take heart ... for now 


especially to manufacturers, 
whose woes were detailed 
further this week by the 
purchasing managers’ survey 
which showed a collapse in 
orders during June. But the 
services sector is not immune. 

Official statistics just released 
for the first quarter show that 
employment income rose 2 per 
cent compared with 
October-December last year, 
whereas company trading profits 


profit margins still widening. 

In the UK, analysts' 
projections of 9 per cent 
earnings per share growth this 
year now look unrealistic, and 
the stock market is exposed on 
an historical price/earnlngs ratio 
of 22 and a net dividend yield of 
2.4 per cent It takes more than 
just earnings weakness to 
disrupt a strong bun market 
however. 

With plenty ofliquldity 


The problem remains: how can 
the market withstand a weakening 
of the UK corporate sector? 


(not quite the same thing, 
fortunately, as reported earnings 
per share) declined by nearly 3 
per cent These trends, typical 
for an overheating economy, can 
be presumed to have continued 
into the second quarter. 

A new round of corp or ate 
rationalisation is getting under 
way, involving companies as 
varied as Dawson International 
and MFI. while Id’s apparent 
attempt to massage down 
analysts' expectations of its 
second-quarter earnings has tbe 
disclosure watchdogs at the 
stock exchange asking 
questions. 

The problem remains, 
therefore, even more than three 
months ago, how the stock 
market can withstand a 
weakening of the UK corporate 
sector. Much the same problem, 
incidentally, Is. facing Wall 
Street whereas continental 
Europe is in a quite different 
part of foe economic cycle, with 


around, investors are reluctant 
to sell. Certainly, individual 
companies that disappoint are 
sold, but the money is recycled 
elsewhere. During the second 
quarter, investors gave up on 
previous favourite sectors such 
as retail banks, which fell by 11 
percent, as well as selling the 
hard-pressed engineering sector 
(down S per cent). But they 
redirected their money into 
telecoms (up 17 per cent), 
transport and support services. 

Equities are being sustained 
by foe desynchronised 
behaviour of foe gilt-edged 
market Not so kmg ago. foe UK 
economy was relatively closed 
and. at a period of accelerating 
inflation, such as now. bond 
yields would be rising, putting 
downwards pressure on share 
prices. In today’s globalised 
markets, however, gilts have 
been more influenced by foe 
international deflation threat 
from Asia than by foe UK’s own 


local overheating difficulties. 
Although short-term interest 
rates have been raised, 
long-term band yields - for both 
fixed-interest and 
inflation-proofed gilts - actually 
fell farther in foe second 
quarter. Moreover, there is still a 
scant supply of equities. This 
week, GEC announced a £350m 
share buy-back, and Nomura’s 
near-£ibn bid for Thom 
e m pha s ised the continuing 
perverse flow of cash from foe 
corporate sector to the 
investment institutions. Plainly, 
this stock market is not going to 
crumble until foe pool of 
liquidity shrinks. 

It is true that the worsening 
financial position of the 
corporate sector win have a 
progressive impact, although 
this cannot yet be described as a 
serious squeeze unless you are 
one of those exporters at foe 
sharp end. The crucial fector, 
however, will be the policy of 
foe US Federal Reserve Board, 
which this week complained 
about American banks’ lax 
lending controls but failed to 
raise dollar interest rates. 

The Fed will stay permissive, 
foe cynics say, at least until foe 
US mid-term elections m 
November. But, if serious 
evidence emerges before then of 
rapid labour market infisr tipp in 
the US, its hand could be forced. 

The “safe haven" flows into 
US a nd European markets 
*emin very supportive. The 
stock market might still have to 
negotiate a tricky period in 
September and October, but 
fund managers are unlikely -to 
be troubled this holiday season. 
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^ Directors' dealings 

Buying at Freepages 


Results due next week 


OMaod W 


In the Pink 


B iggest purchase of 
the week was at 
Freepages where 
there was buying 
by two directors, writes 
Onis HilL Robert Bonnier, 
chief executive, led the way 
with 5.25m shares and Ron- 
ald Dorjee, finance director, 
bought Ihl Both deals took 
place at 38p. Freepages 
.•announced interim results 
on Monday. These showed a 
loss of £ 13.9m, compared 
with £5.9m for the same 
period last year. 

O There was buying by two 
'directors at Pfiktogton, the 
' glass manufacturer. Sir 
Nigel Rudd, chairman, and 
Paolo Scaroni, chief execu- 


tive, each bought 100,000 
shares at mp and lisp 
respectively. Pllkingtoo 
shares have underperformed 
the market by 27 per c en t 
over the past year. When 
final results were released 
on June 4, Rudd noted that 
the year had been one of fun- 
damental change for the 
group. 

□ One of the largest sells 
was at Yates Brothers’ Wine 
Lodges. Peter Dickson, man- 
aging director, offloaded 
668,000 shares worth £3. 4m. 
He was joined by Tim Meg- 
gitt, the property and devel- 
opment director, who sold 
50,000. Both deals took place 
at SICp. 
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Week Ahead 

Drinks all round 


T 


he state of the UK Call - down 23 per cent from 

drinks, pubs and test- the £4lm last time, 

sure market win be ■ Tuesday: Final results 
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X sure market will be 
analysed keenly this 
week when Scottish & New- 
castle, the UK's largest 
brewer, and Matthew Clark, 
the cider-maker, present 
their figures. Dixons will 
give an insight into the 
spending stre ngth cf the UK 
consumer. Elsewhere . Berke- 
ley Group, the home-buflder, 
will show how the UK bous- 
ing market is doing and 
industrial group Tomkins 
could reveal plans for its 
cash idle. 

■ Mondayr Matthew dark, 
the beleaguered drinks 
group behind Diamond 
White and Blackthorn, deliv- 
ered a grim message from 


from Berkeley Group, the 
housebuilder, are expected 
to propel it through the 
fiLOOm profit hairier. Inves- 
tors and rival companies will 
tie keen to hear what Berke- 
ley has to say about the 
state of the UK market, par- 
ticularly whether prices 
have peaked in London. 
Another point of interest 
win be if the continued tur- 
moil in Asia has deterred 
buyers there, so hurting 
Berkeley. 

■ Wednesday: A gloomy 
trading statement after 
Christmas from Dixons, the 
UK’s largest electricals 
retailer, led to sharp share 


the cider market at the . price falls as it revealed 


.,;.J • 


interim stage when it 
announced a 44 par cent cut 
hi its interim dividend and 
an Wper cant drop in prof- 
its. final results are unlikely 


itself to be the first serious 
victim of a change in spend- 
ing patterns for that time of 
year. Dixons said in January 
that comparable sales bad 


Don’t be scared of the 
euro, it's a positive move 

John Train shoots down some of the misconceptions 
on both sides of the Atlantic 


I believe we can 
Identify several mis- 
conceptions, one In 
the US and two in 
Britain, about the 
choice facing Britain on the 
European single currency - 
the euro - together 
with a couple of sub-miscon- 
ceptions. 

The chief American mis- 
conception - also beard in 
London, particularly among 
non-specialists - is that it is 
ah essentially political sym- 
bolism. Does a soldier’s uni- 
form make a difference, or 
what clothes you wear to 
the office? 

Not in practical terms, 
but a lot is semiotics. When 
you conform to a dress con- 
vention, you say, in essence, 
you want to lie part of the 
club. (Many Americans con- 
form to a strict convention 
of not trying to look as 
though they are conform- 
ing-) 

Similarly, goes the Ameri- 
can misconception, the euro 
will not change things sub- 
stantially - we have all 
learned how to deal with 
exchange rates - but it will 
be a symbol of which way 
Britain wants to face: 
towards continental Europe, 
or towards independence 
and Atlantic solidarity. I 
believe this US view is 
incorrect. 

In reality, the euro should 
be a positive practical devel- 
opment. It will facilitate 
trade and investment in a 
market of 300m prosperous 
consumers and should thus 
- particularly at the out- 
set. perhaps - be a Good 
Thing. 

Moreover, it need not 
imply a much closer politi- 
cal link between the UK and 
the continent of Europe, 
any more than Mexico’s 
long-time pegging of the 
peso to the dollar implied 
political ties with the US. 
(“Poor Mexico.” they say 


down there. “So far from 
God and so close to Amer- 
ica.”) 

To be sure, the European 
Central Bank vriU have to 
enforce discipline. This 
requires that the EU’s poli- 
cies must be broadly, 
accepted perhaps more than 
Britain will want. Here, 
the US example is instruc- 
tive. 

Connecticut, for example, 
needs to conclude that the 
advantages of the Union off- 
set the burden of sending 
money every year to Ala- 
bama. Bui will Britain feel 
that. In return for the privi- 
lege of having its affairs 


ously defend the orthodoxy 
of their elegant language- 
laws to protect its purity, 
the famous dictionary, 
French institutes every- 
where. 

English, on the contrary, 
is a big mess. like a child’s 
bedroom. Like life itself, for 
that matter. Ita messy flexi- 
bility means that anyone 
can express himself, up to a 
point. 

Anglo-Saxons, however, 
are exceedingly reluctant to 
master foreign tongues. 
That has finally created -in 
incomparable boon for 
humanity: a single global 
language. 


To put together a prospectus or a 
deal, London will remain the 
preferred forum - not Frankfurt. 
Like Latin in the Middle Ages, 
English has become the universal 
language of affairs 


harmonised by Brussels, it 
will want to subsidise 
poorer countries and lose 
monetary independence? 

An oft-heard UK miscon- 
ception about the euro is 
that, if Britain does not join, 
Europe’s financial centre 
will shift from London to 
Frankfort Most unlikely. 

Both Wall Street and the 
City of London enjoy an 
immense advantage that 
nothing will take away for a 
long time: everybody learns 
English while very few 
indeed learn German. More- 
over, ambitious bankers 
want to live to London, not 
Frankfurt. So, to put 
together a prospectus or 
work up the terms of a deal, 
London will remain the pre- 
ferred forum, along with 
Wall Street 

Here lies a charming 
irony. The French vigor- 


Uhe Latin in the Middle 
Ages, English has become 
the universal language of 
affairs. 

The sufferings of France, 
where bureaucrats are 
clever dinosaurs and the 
economy is congealed in 
rigid eiatismc will continue. 
Still, to politicise Lbe Euro 
pean Central Bank, as the- 
French desire, would be 
folly. 

It must adhere to the two 
specific missions of minim- 
ising inflation and encour- 
aging growth, or the euro 
itself will be suspect as a 
vehicle for savings. 

Another British land con- 
tinental) misconception 
relates to America's sup- 
posed attitude. One hears 
that the euro will “chal- 
lenge" the dollar, just as the 
yen and the mark were sup- 
posed to. Some say that a 


strong European currency 
will be used as coinage 
more widely than its prede- 
cessors were, cutting into 
the greenback 's interest-free 
loan characteristic (called 
sL-iguoragei. 

Not really. One will, in 
fact, continue to settle up in 
local currency: the traveller 
buys francs or lire or what- 
ever for spend mg in those 
countries, and business dues 
not use actual cash at all. 
There is even a notion that 
mafias will prefer euros 
because of the larger 
denominations available: a 
L i burned argument. 

Another theory is that the 
euro will make it hardier for 
the US government to 
linanre deficits by Dogging 
its bonds abroad. That had a 
measure of validity once, 
but surt-ly not today. The 
federal deficit barely exists 
and is inconsiderable, any- 
way. compared with the 
strong US gross national 
product and the country's 
booming securities markets. 
Besides which, governments 
can issue bonds in foreign 
currencies. 

No. America's attitude 
toward the euro is benign. 
The US has always viewed a 
stable and prosperous 
Europe as a central concern, 
just like a stable and pros- 
perous Japan, and whatever 
contributes to that end is 
welcome. 

The searching test of the 
euro will appear in the next 
recession. When bard times 
came to Alabama, redun- 
dant workers move to 
where they are wanted. But 
without labour market 
reforms to Europe, and hav- 
ing given up their power of 
monetary stimulation, some 
weaker countries will suffer 
acutely. 

■ John Tram is chairman of 
Montrose Advisers, an 
investment manager in New 
York City. 
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Y w probably don’t know 
oaxry Fairbrother, hot 
you know of him. He 
- „ been much involved 
m ae World Cup. When a Mg 
ttctot sales enterprise what out 
or business the other day, leav- 
a minimi customers unsatisf- 
ml * ht guessed 
that Harry was involved. 

, And it was Harry who bought 
100,000 Aust ralian soccer team 
reidlca shirts at a knockdown 
price the day before Australia 
wwa knocked out of the World 

Cop qualifiers by Iran. And in 

those distant pre-Viagra days, 
when it was rumoured that the 
jy™ph glands of the Peruvian 
H*ma did wonders for male 
potency, it was Harry who was 
said to be behind the vast Peru- 
vian Hanm^o^rhTnc 
He exculpated himself by 
arguing that the stuff he 
shipped to Hong Kong and 
Taipei was entirely bogus, being 
man ufactured from homeopathic 
anti-verruca pills he had 
shrewdly bought in bulk some 


True Fiction / James Morgan 


Score big with Monteverdi 


years earlier. He subsequently 
made some money with his 
novel “morning after" contra- 
ceptive pill for men. 

The turning point for Harry 
came in adverse circumstances 
in 1996 when he put together an 
all-girl combo called The Nice 
Girls just as a similarly named 
group hit the No 1 spot in the 
charts. 

Nevertheless, he made an 
observation at the time that 
turned him into something of a 
guru in the entertainment 
world: "If you want to climb the 
greasy pole, yon should wear a 
very short skirt" Many ambi- 
tions starlets heard these words 
and tiie rest is history. 

Harry, as a result, became 
something of a confidante of the 


rich and famous. So today he is 
running a number of PR compa- 
nies. There is one for govern- 
ment clients called Favoured 
Few to help authority figures 
cope with a world in which 
those who tty to do the best for 
their peoples find their efforts 
thwarted by busybody lobby 
groups like Friends of the Earth. 

I was lucky enough to be 
among the first to visit his plush 
new south London office where 
he laid out the brochures for my 
perusal. “ Hmm ," 1 said, "you 
mean that if the president of 
some bankrupt military dicta- 
torship takes a backhander from 
a multinational to put a toxic 
waste dump in the middle of a 
white rhino reserve, you're 
there to help?" 


"Everybody deserves a fair 
hearing," he replied. "For a fair 
price." 

Harry has even greater hopes 
for his other company, Lifestyle 
Relations, which he fondly calls 
a "personal enhancer". I could 
not grasp the concept until he 
showed me a cutting from a Sun- 
day newspaper. It was a profile 
of the hugely successful boss of 
North-Western Widgets, Alfie 
"Fatboy" Clatt The article told 
me much that was fascinating 
and insightful. Clatt, it emerged, 
liked “to relax with a few 
friends at the 19th bole of tbe 
South Surrey golf club". 

He was a popular figure there 
in his "trademark blazer embla- 
zoned with the badge of a now 
defunct regiment”. His favourite 


musician was Phil Collins, Alas- 
tair Maclean his favourite 
author, and Murder On the Ori- 
ent Express his mo6t unforgetta- 
ble film- 

“What do yon think of that?” 

Harry asked. 

"Anybody who is going to 

admit to those tastes is clearly a 

complete prat," I replied. 
"Exactly. Now look at this." 
“What I’m doing is to give 
people the kind of image that 
makes them widely admired by 
refashioning their taste," Harry 
said. 

With that, he banded me a 
glossy management magazine 
cutting, which showed a man in 
white smiting a hall against a 
wall with a small racquet The 
caption said it was Andy Finger- 


till. boss of a pan-European 
ehfli" of discount stores, still 
known to his friends by Ms 
school nickname “Binkey” . 

Binkey, it emerged, enjoyed 
working out at the local court 
bnflt specially for the incredibly 
dangerous and ancient game of 
racquets, was particularly par- 
tial to a night at the opera (“But 
wo fhtnff much after Monteverdi 
or o’clock," be laughs) and 
was a great admirer of the Cana- 
dian novelist M a rgaret Atwood. 

“That’s most impressive," I 
said. "Active but nn conven- 
tional, educated and slightly 
eccentric. Nicely unorthodox." 

"It's all balls, of comae. He 
still hasn’t learned to spell 
Binkey, he refuses to d i tc h bis 
Barry Maoilow collection, and 


gets his son to videotape chat 
shows on cable MM""- 

Harry then explained how ws 
clients’ subsequent £***£ 
could be encouraged to Men®* 
as he put tt, with the realty be 
created for them. That actadfr 
toned out to be easy- Harry 
always chose areas about which 
few people had any 
ledge. The combination « rac- 
quets, Monteverdi and Atwood 
would attract few conversa- 
tional takers. It was enough lor 
Harry’s company to supply a 
few choice gambits on each cho- 
sen subject before both he and 
hi* interlocutor could move on 
to more congenial topics. 

Harry has at last found his 

metier. Look out for his book, a 
guide on the personality traits 
that have to be assumed for 
those who are to reach the most 
elevated positions in society- 
Taste the Top Table could 
remake Britain's Mite. 

■ James Morgan is economics 


I f it had been up to me, 
I would never have 
headed into the White 
Sea In that little 
wooden boat. But I 
had long ago lost control of 
the situation. Stepan Dash- 
kevich - a fearless, fatalistic 
Belorussian with a pro- 
nounced fondness far grain 
spirits — was at the helm. 

As a ca ptatn Dashkevich 
did not inspire confidence. I 
had first met him several 
days earlier when he showed 
np at my friend Yuri Brod- 
sky’s apartment to take me 
fight ng Dashkevich was so 
drank he could scarcely 
walk. He was not, however, 
too drank to drive. I hopped 
into the cab of his blue Zll 
dump track with my fly rod 
and noticed an empty bottle 
of Russkaya vodka rattling 
around on the floor. 

Dashkevich looked faintly 
embarrassed, muttering 
something about it being 
Sunday, and a day to relax. 
My first thought was that it 
was unwise to ride in a 
three-tan truck with a driver 
who had lost control of his 
fine motor skills. But 1 set- 
tled down after a few min- 
utes, concluding that the 
dirt roads were so potholed, 
and his truck so slow, that 
even were Dashkevich to 
lose consciousness, the 
worst outcome would be a 
slow slide into a ditch and a 
bloody nose. 

The Solovetsky archipel- 
ago. 100 miles south of the 
Arctic Circle, is a wind- 
swept, heavily forested out- 
post dominated by a rock- 
walled, 16th century monas- 
tery on the main island. My 
tra veiling companion - sput- 
nik in Russian - was verg- 
ing cm a vegetative state, yet 
he was treating me to a view 
of one of the wonders of 
architecture. In Russia, you 
get used to this sort of disso- 
nance, being in a lovely spot 
where things are not quite 

right 

The archipelago - known 
by Russians simply as 
Solovtd - was tbe birthplace 
of the Soviet Gulag. In 1923, 
as Lenin lay near death from 
a stroke, Stalin and his Bol- 
shevik cronies began ship- 
ping enemies of the people to 
this remote island chain. 

The main Solovetsky mon- 
astery. as well as numerous 
other monastery buildings 
scattered around the islands, 
made splendid prisons. 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn's 
masterpiece on Stalin’s 
terror, The Gulag Archipel- 
ago, takes its name from 


V 


enice can hardly 
cope with more 
death. Thomas 
Mann's novel may 


be responsible for the all too 
obvious association in the 
popular imagination, 
reinforced by maudlin 
moments in films such as 
Don't Look Now and The 
Wings of a Done, but on a 
dull, rainy day when a for- 
bidding sky envelopes a grey 
lagoon, the funereal never 
seems far away. 

The city cemetery. San 
Michele, with 15tb century 
church and convent, is but a 
short vaporetto journey from 
tbe Grand Canal on tbe tour- 
ist route to the glass blowers 
of Morano. Encircled by a 

wall, distinguished by 
clumps of cypresses, a rare 
sight around the lagoon, and 
lapped incessantly by the 
water, San Michele does a 
convincing City of the 


Dead. 

For mayors in most places. 


rt«rfh is a logistical problem. 
A swelling population of the 
deceased and a shortage of 
land make cremation the 
Ic gtfsl solution, but not one 
accepted by all. As in life, 
death Is a matter of the 
wealthy securing the prime 
real estate and the rest 
scrabbling for a place in the 


shade. 

The risk of floods means 
that burial in Venice is a 
case of finding the high 
ground. It is stipulated that 
coffins must be set 3.1 
metres above the water-line 



Arcadia 


Not drowning but fishing 

Fen Montaigne joins a fatalistic boatman with a fondness for spirits and a fearlessness in the face of calamity 


the Solovetsky chain. 

On the half-sand, half-dirt 
road, we slipped in and out 
of craters like a rowboat rid- 
ing the waves. At the edge of 
town, we passed two stout 
women in flowered house- 
coats weeding a large potato 
patch, their substantial, 
rounded derriires pointing 
heavenward as they bent to 
their work. I looked over at 
Stepan, who w as eyeing the 
potato weeders. I wouldn't 
say he had a leer on his face. 
Perhaps if he had been 
sober, his expression might 
have ripened into a leer. 

Soon, we were out of the 
main Solovetsky hamlet, 
population 1,000. and head- 
ing towards Dashkevich's 
boat on Long Bay. Stepan 
posed rambling questions 
about life in America, asking 
about my salary, my home, 
and my cars, culminating in 
an inquiry as to whether I 
owned my own aircraft. I 
asked if he wasn't worried 
about being thrown in jail 
for driving deeply under the 
Influence. He replied that as 


chief game warden on the 
Solovetsky archipelago, he 
feared nothing and no one. 

“I am the main protector 
of toe environment here." he 
slurred. “I am the most 
important person on the 
island. No one Interferes 
with me. no one slows me 
down. I work for the Ark- 
hangelsk regional govern- 
ment. and they are far 
away." 

Five days later, this was 
the nmn at the tiller as the 
storm rushed towards us off 
the neighbouring islaud of 
Auzer. This time he was 
sober, hut you had to won- 
den how many functioning 
brain cells did this comrade 
have left? 

Save for a monk or two 
who live there in su mme r, 
Anzer is an uninhabited 
island. Only 10 miles long, it 
possesses an otherworldly 
loveliness. After wandering 
around the cape. Brodsky 
and I walked a mile to a 
quiet, sandy bay, where 
Dashkevich lay at anchor. 
We were about to jump into 


his boat when we heard the 
distant thunder and noticed 
the angry-looking sky. 

At first, what worried me 
most was the lightning. You 
could see it from miles away, 
set against the dark grey 
thunderclouds, as it flashed 

Russians can 
expect 
anything 
from their 
government, 
or nature 

over the White Sea. The 
storm was racing towards 
us, and there was no way we 
would outrun it. Over the 
clatter of tbe engine. I 
suggested to Brodsky and 
Dashkevich that we return 
to the sheltered bay. several 
hundred yards back, and 
wait out the tempest in the 
half-ruined boat-shed of an 
abandoned lighthouse. 


“The lightning's not a 
problem," hollered Dashkev- 
ich. 

As we rounded Cape Kol- 
guyev, high winds and 
waves from the east buffeted 
our 15ft boat. We turned 
nearly 180 degrees and 
headed directly into the 
storm, which was less than a 
mile away. Thunder boomed 
and the sky crackled with 
lightning. The White Sea 
turned black as I made one 
last attempt to persuade 
Brodsky and Dashkevich to 
head to shore. 

‘It’s too late," Brodsky yel- 
led over the gale “It's too 
rough now." Then, staring 
down the storm from his 
position at the front of the 
pitching boat, Brodsky, a 
professional photographer, 
snapped a picture, smiled, 
and said: “It's beautiful." 

At tbe time, preoccupied 
as I was with the coming 
cataclysm, f didn’t fully 
appreciate that Brodsky was 
giving me a lesson in tbe 
Russian attitude towards 
death. Three months later. 


Metropolis 

The designs for more 
death in Venice 

Nicholas Lander on the new island cemetery for the city of canals 


rather than below tbe 
ground. After 10 years, it has 
become -increasingly com- 
mon, because of a shortage 
of space, to exhume the 
bones to be cremated and 
the ashes transferred to a 
wall or family space. 

From the air, it Is possible 
to see the outline of the orig- 
inal chapel in one of the 
cemetery’s corners and the 
subsequent growth engulfing 
it. When Franco Cacciari, 
formerly a lecturer in philos- 
ophy and aesthetics, became 
mayor of Venice last year he 
realised that a long-term 
solution was necessary. 

In the past a doge would 
simply have decreed, but 
Cacciari followed a more 
democratic course - he initi- 
ated an architectural design 
competition to make the best 
use of the last rectangle 
available on the island, and 
thus expand the cemetery by 
about IS per cent 

The competition drew 
entries from 145 architects 
interested in immortality, 
and 15 remained on a short 


list Two weeks ago, Marco 
de Miehelis. professor of 
architectural history at the 
University of Venice and 
chairman of the jury, 
announced that the winner 
was David Chipperfield 
Architects, whose offices in 
Camden Town are not far 

I Encircled by 
a wall, San 
Michele does 
a convincing 
City of 
the Dead 

from north-west London's 
Grand Union Canal 
“When I first approached 
the island I was. like so 
many others, overwhelmed 
by its magical feel," said 
Chipperfield. "But as J began 
to walk around I realised 
that its haphazard growth 
had robbed It of any sense of 
perspective. 


“All tbe natural elements 
were there - water, trees, 
light and sky - and Venice 
was very close, but the per- 
spective had been so com- 
pacted by the graves dotted 
around, that once you were 
on San Michele you were 
hardly aware of the water or 
Venice. And when 1 looked 
at the photos it increasingly 
reminded me of nothing 
more than an aircraft car- 
rier." 

The Italian custom of 
erecting walls and family 
tombs allowed Chipperfield 
to propose a minimalist solu- 
tion. “With space obviously 
at a premium we began to 
conceive of a design that 
instead of spreading out hor- 
izontally, concentrated the 
use of the walls, creating 
courtyards that contained 
nature, in the form of small 
gardens, which would make 
it look and feel distinctly 
Venetian." 

This fanned the basts for 
the first phase of the exten- 
sion, about 17,600 sq metres. 
Together with the construc- 


tion of a new chapel and cre- 
matorium, the extension will 
cost £5m to £6m and, Chip- 
perfield hopes, be completed 
within two years. 

“We have concentrated the 
new service buildings at one 
end so that when you arrive 
by sea you will immediately 
face the chapel which leads 
off to a series of passages, 
squares and courtyards 
whose walls will be up to 4 
metres high, rather like 
library stacks. By using sim- 
ple limestone for the court- 
yard walls and pre-cast con- 
crete contrast blocks, 
painted the oxblood red that 
is so common in Venice. I 
hope to restore a sense of 
peace and calm." 

Apart from making use of 
the island's remaining space. 
Chipperfield’s plans require 
the construction of a new 
island of more than 50.000 
sq metres separated by a 
canal and connected by two 
bridges at either end. Three 
new tomb buildings will sit 
at one end as sculptured 
blocks, but the primary func- 


after I had crossed all of Rus- 
sia, a friend summed thing s 
up: “If an American has to 
ride in a small boat, he'll 
check out its condition and 
see if it has life preservers. 
Russians are more fatalistic. 
They know they can expect 
anything from their govern- 
ment. or from nature." 

Though they certainly val- 
ued their lives, Brodsky and 
Dashkevich didn't seem to 
view a potentially fatal dip 
tn the White Sea with the 
same hysterical alarm I did. 
1 am an upper middle-class 
American, born tn 1952, a 
product of the most pam- 
pered generation the planet 
has ever seen. I have a 
lovely wife, two beautiful 
young daughters, interesting 
work. My fife is sweet, and I 
bold on to it with a certain 
maniacal zeal. 

The storm hit with surreal 
intensity. First, a white bank 
of clouds sailed just over our 
heads. Then a blast of hot 
air struck us, as if from an 
oven. Immediately, the wind 
began howling at 60 miles an 


tion of the new island will be 
as a garden. 

“The new island creates 
two garden areas, at an 
upper and lower leveL The 
lower gardens create a rela- 
tionship not only between 
the gardens and the lagoons, 
but also provide views from 
the island and of the island 
from the lagoon, views 
which have been lost over 
the centuries. 

“My inspiration for this 
has been the atriums of 
Pompeii, but my hope is that 
walking round these new 
gardens will be a positive 
experience and restore 
nature to this most natural 
phenomenon." 

The effect will be to 
restore a sense of proportion 
to the relationship between 
death and Venice, and, per- 
haps, prompt Thomas Mann 
to brighten op: “Can there 
be anyone who lias not had 
to overcome a fleeting sense 
of dread, a secret shudder of 
uneasiness, on stepping for 
the first time or after a long 
interval of years into a Vene- 
tian gondola ... a vehicle 
evoking lawless adventures 
in the p lashing stillness of 
night, and still more 
strongly evoking death 
Itself, the bier, the dark 
obsequies, the last silent 
journey." 
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hour and the sky went black. 
Water began shipping over 
the sides and bow of the 
skiff, drenching us. 

Drowning had become my 
chief preoccupation. What a 
stupid way to go, I thought, 
and so early in my trip. 
Dashkevich, dressed in a 
heavy, camouflage coat, was 
standing in the stem, wiping 
sheets of water from his face 
as he tried to steer around 
rocks. He was quiet and 
steady - then the bilge 
pump broke. With water ris- 
ing steadily In the bottom of 
the boat, Dashkevich 
grabbed a dented tin can and 
started bailing, but more of 


the White Sea was coming 
Into our boat than going out 

Then, abruptly, the squall 
stopped. The rain ceased, 
and the storm clouds flew 
past with astonishing speed. 
Brodsky was smiling, and, 
Dashkevich was feeling 
cocksure enough to say:- 
“ Really, you call that a 
storm? That wasn't a storm." 

I smiled at Brodsky. We 
both understood. In Russia, 
just when yon are sure 
you're about to sink, things 
have a way of quieting 
down. 

■ Adapted from Hooked, 


Fly-Fishing through Russia. / 
Weidenjeld and Nicolson, £20. r< 
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